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Air Mail Lines 
Told to Justify 
Federal Support 


Postmaster General Warns 
Operators That Increased 
Appropriation From Con- 
gress Is Impossible 


Faster Schatiales 
And Ships Advocated 





Committee of Contractors Is 
Appointed to Consider For- 
mula for Rates of Pay and 
Schedule of Coordination 





With a probable audited deficit of 
more than $150,000,000 facing the 
Post Office Department for the next 
fiscal year, the air mail operators 
must prove what they are doing for 
the betterment of United States mail 
service’ and general furtherance of 
aviation if they are to continue to 
receive support from the Federal 
Government, . Postmaster General 
Walter F. Brown statedain a confer- 
ence of:air mail operators held at the 
Department Feb. 16. 

Expenditures now being made for 
domestic air mail service will have 
to be justified he said, if the De- 
partment is to continue operation of 
that branch of service. 

Advocates Fasier Speed 


Mr. Brown added that the average 
speed of 102 miles an hour now main- 
tained by the operators should be im- 
proved and that there must be more 
faithful flying to schedule, while greater 
economy in the conduct of their ail mail 
and passenger lines must necessarily be 
practiced. 

A committee of operators was ap- 
pointed to determine the formula for 
rates of pay of air mail operators. This 
committee is expected to make recom- 
mendations within a day or two, accord- 
ing to the Department. : 

Other committees are to-be appointed 
‘By’ operators to consider the coordination 
of schedules, the types of planes to be 
used and their increased sveed, uniform 

assenger rates, ticket arrangements 
both for foreign and domestic routes 
and the holding of planes for connec- 
tions with other planes at important 
junctures. ; 

The question of the difference between 
rates on air and rail lines also is ex- 
pected to be considered, according to the 
Department. 

The Post Office Department’s state- 
ment regarding the morning session of 
the conference follows in full text: 

Declaring that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has reached the maximum figure in 
appropriations from Congress for the do- 
mestic air mail service, Postmaster 
General Brown told a conference of air 
mail operators today that they would 
have to demonstrate that they are doing 
something for business, for the rapid 
movement of the mails and for the flying 
art if they. are to continue to receive 
governmental support. : ‘ 

There are a number of disturbing fea- 
tures in the operation of the air mail 
service,” said Mr. Brown, “which will 
have to be reckoned with and which 
must be taken into consideration by the 
operators of the several routes through- 
out the country. The next fiscal year 
will probably show an audited deficit of 
more than $150,000,000 for the operation 
deficit of the Government will no doubt 
deficit of the Department will no doubt 
reach a total of $500,000,000. Congress 
therefore, will be forced to do one of two 
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Immigration Measure 


Reported Favorably 








Limits Quota Nations to 10 Per 
Cent of Present Allotment 


The House Committee on Immigration 
Feb. 16 ordered favorably reported the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 500) restricting 
for a period of two years further im- 
migration to the United States. 

This measure would limit immigration 
fjom quota countries to 10 per cent of 
their ’ 
immigration from nonquota countries to 
10 per cent of the number of nonquota 
visas issued in each of those countries 
during the last fiscal year. The mini- 
mum quota from any country would be 
100 persons, under the provisions ‘of the 
resolution. : 

The resolution ordered reported is a 
substitute measure for one earlier re- 
ported by the Committee which also in- 
cluded a provision limiting Philippine 
immigration to Hawaii to 500 persons 
annually and prohibiting Philippine im- 
migration to the United States. 

At the same meeting of the Commit- 
tee it was agreed to order favorably 
reported a resolution limiting Philip- 
pine immigration to Hawaii to 500 and 
prohibiting Phiiippine immigration to 
the United ‘States. This measure was 
introduced by Representative Free 
(Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., a majority 
member of the Committee, Feb. 16. 

It was explained by Representative 
Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, a majority 
member of the Committée, that the rea- 
son.the substitute measyre was ordered 
reported. was bezause the House Com- 

ittee on Rules would not grant a rule 
*: consideration of the old measure By 
the House as long as that measure had 
the provision restricting Philippine im- 
migration included in it. He said the 

. Committee believed quicker action may 
be expected on H. Res. 500, since 
‘the Philippine provision is excluded, 
aes 
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Liberalized Parole 


‘Uniform Banking 


650 Millions for Road Work SPO NCE TON A: oan, Ce 


Additional 225 Million May Be Made Available, Says Col. 
Arthur Woods; Total Highway Program of 
Nation Includes Other Sums 


MORE than $650,000,000 will be spent 
~"* by 88 States this year for State 
highways from funds now available, Col. 
Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, announced Feb. 16. Additional 
construction in these States, if author- 
ized by the Legislatures, will bring the 
total to $875,000,000 for work to be un- 
dertaken in 1931, he stated. 

These amounts do not comprise the 
total highway program of the Nation 
and do not include expenditures for 
thoroughfares by counties, cities and 
smaller political units of the country, 
Col. Woods declared in making public 
the reports of the individual State pro- 
grams. , Thesé projects will provide con- 
siderable employment directly and also 
in related activities, he said. 

Col. Woods also made public several 
telegraphic reports received from the 
Committee’s regional directors concern- 
ing unemployment developments in va- 
rious States. He declared orally that 
there is no diminution of activity on the 
part of city, town, county and State 
committees all over the country. 

William Phillips, of Massachusetts, ad- 


Feeding of All Stock 
To Be Allowed From 
Drought Relief Fund 


Loans Extended for Other 
Than Work Animals; 
Division of Additional 20 
Million Corisidered 





Federal funds loaned under the $45,- 
000,000 appropriation for loans to farm- 
ers in drought and storm-stricken areas 
may be used to feed livestock other than 
work animals, in .view. of additional 
drought relief legislation enacted. Feb. 
14, although the contracts under which 
the loans’ were made prohibit. the use 
of the fands for that purpose, Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, secretary of the National 
Drought Relief Committee, stated orally 
Feb. 16. 

Dr. Warburton said the Department 
of Agriculture, which administers the 
loans, “will not question the use of the 
funds, whether for feed for work stock 
or for other livestock.” Moreover, he 
said, farmers who obtained loans with 
the restriction that the funds might not 
be used for livestock other than work 
stock may now obtain additional loans 
for feeding any kind of livestock, if they 
have security to offer. Dr. Warburton 
is in charge of administration of the 
funds. : 

Allocation of Funds 

Conferences already-have been held by 
Department officials with Paul Bestor, 
Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, and officials of intermediate credit 
banks as to the best division of the newly 
appropriated $20,000,000 fund between 
advances to intermediate credit corpora- 
tions and loans directly to farmers, Dr. 
Warburton said. A further conference 
will be held this week, he said, at which 
it is hoped a ‘decision on allocation of 
funds for the two purposes may be 
reached. The appropriation approved 
Feb. 14 provides for use of the funds 
for the two purposes but specifies no al- 
location of funds for each purpose. 

Credit to the amount of 10 times the 
capital of a credit corporation can be ob- 
tained by such a corporation from the 
intermediate credit banks; it was ex- 
plained orally at the Farm Loan Board, 
but in practice such credit ordinary is 
about eight times the amount of the cor- 
poration’s capital. The amount of the ap- 
propriation advanced to such corpora- 
tions thus could be expanded by eight 
times the size of the advances, it was 
added. 

Personnel To Be Increased 

An expansion of the administrative 
forces handling the relief loan funds 
will be necessary, Dr. Warburton said, 
to handle the intermediate credit work. 
New forms for loans will be necessary 
because of the provision in the new ap- 
propriation that security other than crop 
liens may be taken by the Government, 
he said. 

No new regional offices will be estab- 
lished to handle the enlarged fund, but 
the personnel at the present four offices 
will be increased, Dr. Warburton said. 











vised the Committee that during the 
first 11 months of 1930 11,622 applica- 
tions for employment were received by 
the municipal bureau in Boston and 
5,466 were placed. January registration 
showed 1,064 applications, of which 572 
were placed. Mr. Phillips reported that 
that Boston bureau expects conditions to 
improve with Spring building and work’ 
commencing Apr. 1 on the East Boston 
tunnel. 


The Boston Welfare Bureau, working 


in cooperation with the municipal bureau, }. 
has about 4,000 cases on its rolls which | 
it is supporting by charity at taxpayers’ |’ 


expense, the Committee was advised, The 
assisted man or woman.is required to 
report six times a week at the Welfare 
Bureau. They average between 80: and 
100 new cases a day and have ately 
shown a considerable increase over De- 
cember. The system is justified,. Mr. 
Phillips stated, because it is held that 
at the end of the depression the unem- 
ployed will be in good physical condition, 
sickness prevented and hospitals kept 
from being overcrowded. 

Boston policemen and firemen are giv- 
ing one day’s pay a month for unem- 
ployed, totaling about $4,000 monthly, 
which is used for temporary relief and 
is not included in the city fund, Mr. 
Phillips said, Sears Roebuck & Company 
have given $30,000 for city relief. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association “is 
doing splendid work in certain cities, 
making available to men out of work 
their recreational facilities and voca- 
tional training without charge and in 
addition has been finding jobs.” 

Emergency Sum Asked 

According to Mr. Phillips’ communica- 
tion, the Massachusetts Committee on 
Feb. 11 circularized chairmen of all un- 
employment committees, informing them 
that the Committee has written to State 
secretaries of Y. M. C. A., Knights of 
Columbus, and Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociations asking them to urge -their or- 
ganizations throughout the State to offer 
their facilities to men out of work. The 
Committee has also suggested to these 
associations that they cooperate in this 
service with‘ local unemployment ‘com- 
mittees. : 

Mr. Phillips wired that the Governor 
of Massachusetts has asked the Legis- 
lature for an emergency appropriation 
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Farm Price Levels 


Lowest Since 1912 


Trend Continued Downward 
For First Six Weeks of 
Year, Report Shows 


Prices of agricultural products con- 
tinued downwatd during the first six 
weeks of 1981, but there were some ex- 
ceptions to the general decline, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Feb. 16 
in a review of the price situation. The 
general level of wholesale prices of all 
commodities also declined, the Depart- 
ment said. 

Improvement in certain lines of busi- 
ness appeared in January, the Depart- 
ment said, but business activity slowed 
up during the latter half of the month, 
in line with other indications that im- 
provement in business activity is likely 
to be irregular and that little more than 
the usual seasonal advance can be ex- 
pected during the first quarter of the 
year. 

Lowest Prices Since 1912 

The sections of the statement dealing 
with farm prices, general commodity 
prices, and business conditions follow in 
full text: 

The trend of farm prices continued 
downward through the first six weeks of 
1931. On Jan. 15 the index of farm 
prices at 94 was three points below a 
month earlier and 40 points below Jan. 
15, 1930. The level of farm prices in 
mid-January was the lowest since Jan- 
uary, 1912, and market prices had de- 
clined to still lower levels’ by the first 
part of February. 

Exceptions to the general price de- 
cline, however, are found in some farm 
products. Small advances occurred in 
the farm prices of potatoes, apples, cat- 
tle, lambs, and chickens but these were 
insufficient to offset the sharp declines 


] 
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Coordination of Child Health 
Agencies Declared Necessar 





HEALTH agencies in the United 

States lack a well-developed coordi- 
nation of their activities, duplicate 
their work and pyramid overhead costs, 
the Section on Medical Service of* the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection announced Feb. 
16 after making a national survey. 

In a statement just made public in 
advance of the meeting of the Medical 
Section which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 19-21, Dr. Samuel 
McC. Hamill, chairman, says that in- 
telligent coordination enhances effi- 
ciency and lessens costs. 

Dr. Fred Lyman Adair, Chairman of 
the Committee on. Prenatal and Ma- 
ternal Care, declared that there is an 
early infant mortality in the United. 
States of over 80,000 annually. 

Dr. Hamill’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The prinicpal points that impress 
themselves upon one who has been 
closely associated with the work of 


‘~ 


this Section on Medical Service of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection Since its organ- 
ization are: . 

1. Thé-emphasis that every Commit-. 
tee places upon the necessity for the 
universal application of the means at 
our disposal for the prevention of. dis- 
ease and the protection of the health 
of the chifd. Anyone who will famil- 
iarize. himself with the. problem of 
child health, as the members of these 
committees have, cannot fail to be tre- 
mendously impressed by the unnéces- 
sary waste of human life evident at 
every turn. 

2. The stress that is placed upon the | 
importance of better training of all the 
groups having to do with child health, 
especially in the procedures which are 
directed toward the prevention of dis- 
ease. This applies to the physician, 
the pediatrician and the obstetrician, 
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Report to Governor Advises 
Greater Authority for 
State Board 


State of New York: 

Albany, Feb. 16. 
HE Division of Parole of the Execu- 
tive Department, in its first annual 
report, recommends a change in the 
law covering indeterminate sentences 
which would give the Board of Parole 
power to release any first offender 
. after one year, regardless of the mini- 

mum sentence imposed. 

This would be the first step in a 
program, according to the report, the 
ultimate aims of which are the in- 
crease in jurisdiction of the Parole 
Board to cover all prisoners and to 
give the Board supervision of released 
prisoners for longer periods. 

Among other suggestions are an 
eventual consolidation of all the parole 
systems of the correctional institu- 
tions under one head. 

The report, submitted by Chairman 
Joseph W. Moore, Bernard Fegan and 
Frank I. Hascam, also comments on the 
lack of trained male social case work- 
ers, not only in New York State but 
throughout the United States. 


New System Offered 
For Promotion of 


Federal Employes 





Salary Increases Recom- 
mended on Experience 


By Personnel Board 


The establishment of a new promotion 
system for Federal Government workers, 
which would inclués many increases in 
salaries, was recommended to Congress 
Feb, 16 in the report of the Personnel 
Classification Board. “Experienced em- 
ployes” in the lower grades of Govern- 
ment work and. executives of .higher 
classifications would receive the salary 
es under the recommendations of 
according to the report: _ : 
.The Board also recommended a re- 
vision of. the Classification Act. 
The wage raises would be “semi-auto- 
matic,” it is explained. 
Executives who would, be benefited by 
the higher salary recommendations 
would be those earning at present more 
than $2,000 per year, but who were 
found in the survey to be underpaid in 
comparison with workers in private po- 
sitions doing similar work. 
The report of the Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board was requested by Con- 
gress through the Welch Act of 1928, 
which directed the Board to review the 
Government field service and to make 
recommendations. 
The Board’s summary of: its recom- 
mendations follows in full text: 


A personnel survey of great impor- 
tance to Government officials and em- 
loyes was brought to its formal con- 
clusion yesterday when the Personnel 
Classification Board submitted its clos- 
ing report of the study of field positions 
authorized by the Welch Act of May 28, 
1928, with recommended salary sched- 
ules and other important recommenda- 
tions dealing with Government personnel 
management. The report is the final one 
of a series of three. The survey, which 
was conducted under the direction of 
William H. McReynolds, Director of 
Classification, affects more than 104,000 
positions in the field service of the Gov- 
ernment and by necessary implication 
about 50,000 positions in the District of 
Columbia. 

The high spots of the report are these: 
(1) The Board recommends a com- 
pletely revised classification act which 
will bring together into one uniform sys- 
tem the classification of positions in the 
departmental and field services of the 
Federal Government. 

(2) The Board recommends new salary 
schedules based largely on the results of 
a comprehensive survey of salaries paid 
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Access Is Requested 
To Wickersham Data 


Senate Adopts Resolution as 
Basis of Legislation 


The Senate, Feb. 16, by adoption of 
a resolution (S. Res. 423) sponsored by 
Senator Tydings (Dem.) of’. Maryland, 
requested the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, to 
submit to the Senate for its information 
the testimony gathered by it upon which 
their report was based. 

No debate accompanied the action, and 
the resolution was agreed to by unani- 
mous consent. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas, the report of the Wicker- 
sham Commission on Prohibition recom- 
mends that certain legislation shall be 
passed by the Congress; and, 

Whereas the testimony on which these 
recommendations are based is not con- 
tained in the report; therefore, be it 

Resoved that the Commission be re- 
quested to send to the Senate, for its 
information in drafting the legislation 
recommended, a copy of «ll the testimony 
heard by it and of all the evidence laid 
before it, except so far as such testi- 
mony or evidence may have been re- 
ceived under the pledge of secrecy; and 
be it further 

Resoved that the Commission be re- 
quested to send w the Senate, for its 
information, the reports of its experts 
who investigated the various phases of 
prohibition fis ; 


. 


Basis, and for Executives | 


Urged at Hearing 


iM. A. Traylor, of Chicago 
First National, Opposes 


National Membership for 
All Banks 


‘Federal Reserve 
Operation Praised 


R. C. Stephenson, of American 
Bankers Association, Tells 
Senate Group System Is Best 
Ever Devised 





The president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Rome C. Stephenson, of 
South Bend, Ind., and the president of 
the First National Bank ofsChicago, Mel- 
vin C. Traylor, a former president of 
the association, appeared as witnesses 
Feb. 16 before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. Mr. Stephenson also represented a 
committee of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, 


The American Bankers Association 
favors community-wide branch banking 
in metropolitan areas, and country-wide 
branch banking in the rural districts, 
according to its president, who read to 
the Committee a resolution on the sub- 
ject adopted at the annual convention in 
Cleveland last October. 

He added that the economic policy 
committee of the association is continu- 
ing its study of branch, chain, group 
jand unit banking, and that.it may be 
able to report ‘on Feb. 12, when. the 
chairman of the commission, Rudolpf S. 
Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, of New Orleans, is 
scheduled to appead as a witness before 
the Committee. 


Favors Uniform Bank Law 


would like to see a uniform banking law 
developed for the States, with minimum 
capitalization as one of itse features. 
He opposed the idea of all banks be- 
longing to a national system 
sidered it. unnecessary for all 
pelong to the Federal Reserve System. 
Banks in the System should have a min- 
imum capital of $250,000 to $500,000, 
he declared, although, under present 
conditions in some States, it might go 
as low as $100,000. 

The uniform banking law as conceived 
by Mr. Traylor would permit branch 
banking within the State, but for the 
first five years or «» it would be limited 
to the county, the ucvelopment to state- 
wide systems. being gradually brought 
jabout. He would like to see this uni- 
form law inhibit absolutely the opera- 





and-con- 
te 


the State, and also inhibit the operation 


bank. Group or chain banking which 
crosses State lines should not be per- 
mitted, in his opinion. 

Mr. Stephenson told the Committee he 


devised by any government, and that he 


in the law that would in any way in- 
jure it, but would welcome any that 
would strengtnen it or make it more 
useful to the bankers of the country. 

“The period that has elapsd since the 
organization of the system,” he contin- 





der any and all conditions it has stood 
the test. The men who are responsible 
for bringing it into existence thoroughly 
considered every phase of its practical 


workings, and it has been a conspicuous | Oklahoma, 


success. If we had not had the Federal 
Reserve System in 1914 and 1915 the 


result might have been the closing of all | M°. 


the banks in America.” 

In response to a question from Dr, H. 
Parker Willis, the committee expert, as 
te the attitude of the American Bankers 
Association at the time of the adoption 
of the Federal Reserve Act, Mr. Ste- 
phenson stated that he believed they fa- 
vored at that time a central bank, as 
proposed by Senator Aldrich, but added, 
“however they may have felt then, bank- 
ers must admit today that the men re- 
sponsible for originating the system 
built. better than we knew, and have 
given us a financial system of which 
Americans should be proud, and one 
which has saved us from financial ruin 
several times. 


As a representative of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Mr. Stephenson asked the committee to 
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Swollen Stocks of Chinese Silver 
Partly Blamed for Price Decline 





THE importance of Chinese demand 

as a determinant in the price of 
silver is pointed out in a bulletin en- 
titled “The Silver Market in 1930,” 
issued Feb. 16 by the finance and in- 
vestment division of the Department 
of Commerce. ; 

“There is no doubt,” it is stated, 
“that a period of peace and order in 
China would soon cause a renewed de- 
mand for silver” 


India, which is the world’s largest 


in one State of a branch of an outside | 


i 


| 





Mr, Traylor told the Committee ‘ the petroleum sections of its gen- 








tion in one State of a bank whose cap- | general rate revision, but it was state 
ital was owned or controlled outside of | that the railroads will be 


| Commission found that the present rates 


regarded the Federal Reserve System as | 
now in operation in the United States | 
as the most perfect financial system ever | 


would not want to see any radical change | 


ued, “has proven conclusively that un-| 





| 


| 
| 


|concurred in part, Commissioner Lewis 


| 
| 
| 


| swollen, with the result that prices 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cement Industry 
To Be Investigated 


Senate Orders Trade Commis- 
sion to Inquire Into Price 
Uniformity 





N INVESTIGATION of the cement 
industry by the Federal Trade 
Commission to ascertain whether the 
industry is upholding cement prices in 
violation of the anti-trust laws is or- 
dere@ under the provisions of the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 448) adopted Feb. 16 
by the Senate. (The full text of the 
resolution was printed in the issue of 
Feb. 13.) 
The resolution, introduced Feb. 12 | 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- | 


braska, states that the Federal Trade 
Commission has received marty com- | 
plaints to the effect that the uniformity 
of cement price quotations in various 
sections of the country. is highly in- 
dieative of an arrangement among the 
manufacturers and dealers to arbitra- 
rily fix and maintain prices. 

Another reason given for the pro- 
posed investigation is the present wide 
public interest in cement prices be- 
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General Revision 
Of Freight Rates on 
Petroleum Ordered 


I. C. C. Findings Permit Car- | 
rier to Exercise Discretion 
In Determining Cut Un- 
der Present Level 








General revision of the freight rates 
on petroleum and petroleum products 
throughout the United States, involving 
both increases and reductions from the 


present scales, is provided for by the| 





Interstate Commerce Commission in two 
reports made public Feb. 16, dealing 


eral rate structure investigation, under- 
taken pursuant to the Hoch-Smith joint 
Congressional resolution of. 1925. 
(Docket No, 17000, Parts 4 and 4a.) 
By mmission. fixed maximum rea- 
“etn Fontan ton. seed oner Joseph B. 
Eastman stated in a separate discussion 
of the reports, “and let the carriers, In 
the exercise of managerial discretion, 
determine how far they will cut under 
this level for the purpose of meeting 
competition, reserving, of course, the 
right to check them if any proposed 
cut would result in unreasonably low 
rates or in undue preference or preju- 
dice to shippers or localities.” 
No Orders Issued : 

No orders were issued by the Commis- 

sion in connection with its findings and 


“expected to 
establish rates in conformity with our 
findings herein within 120 days after the 
service of this report. 

In 17000, Part 4, Petroleum Case, the 


on petroleum products, in carloads, in and 
between southern and official territories, 
east of the Illinois-Indiana State line, 
and from points in Illinois, Missour!, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas to destinations in those terri- 
tories, were “unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial.” 
In Docket No. 17000, Part 4-A, dealing 
with rates on refined petroleum and prod- 
ucts, from, to, and between points in 
the Southwest, the Commission declared: 
“Upon investigation, in cooperation with 
certain State Commissions, of the inter- 
state and intrastate rates on high-grade 
petroleum products, in carloads, between 
points in the States of Arkansas, Kansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, and South- 
ern Missouri: Rates from mid-continent 
groups to Kansas City and St. Louis, 
found not unlawful, but reasonable 
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Veterans’ Loan 
Bill Passed by 
‘House, 363 to 39 


Mr. Bacharach Declares Fi- 
nancing Probably.'Can Be 
Accomplished Without a 
Bond Issue 


Mr. Hawley Predicts 
Increased Taxation 





Move Will Create Unantici- 


pated Situation for Both - 


Treasury and Industry, He 
Declares 





The Bacharach compromise meas- 
ure for increase of the loan basis of 
World War veterans. adjusted com- 
pensation certificates, passed the 
House Feb. 16 by a vote of 363 to 39, 
The bill now goes to the Senate. 


The bill was brought up under sus 
pension of the rules which pre- 
vented any amendment being offered. 


The titular author of the bill was 
Chairrhan Hawley, who introduced it 
as “by direction of the. committee’> 
but he opposed it both in the Ways 
and Means Committee and on the 
floor of the House. . 


Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., who sponsored it in 
committee and on the floor, expressed 
the opinion that the amount of money 
that would be borrowed under it would 
not exceed $350,000,000. Mr. Hawley 
told the House that while it might tem- 
porarily stimulate business that effect 
would vanish and there would be serious 
and disappointing results to the people 
of the whole as well as to the veterans, 

The 39 Members voting in the nega- 
tive were (all Republicans): Atkerman, 
of Plainfield, N. J.; Beck, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Burdick, of Newport, R. 1; 
Chindblom, of ‘Chicago, Ill.; Coyle, of 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Darrow, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dempsey, of Lockport, N. Y.; El- 
liott,, of Connergville, Ind; Fenn, of 


Wether ode ” » East 
Orange, N. 3.; Freeman, 0 ch toad 
Conn.; French, of Moscow, Idaho; Goss, 
of Waterbury, Conn.; Hawley, of Saleni, 
Oreg.; Morton D. Hull, of Chicago, Ill; 
Kearns, of Amelia, Ohio;. Knutson, of 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Leech, of Edensburg, 
Pa.; Luce, of Waltham, Mass.; Menges, 
of York, Pa.; Merritt, of Stamford, 
Conn.; Nelson, of Augusta, Me.; Parker, 
of Salem, N. Y.; Perkins, of Woodcliff 
Lake, N. J.; Pratt, of New York City; 
Ramseyer, of Bloomfield, Iowa; Rich, of 
Woolrich, Pa.; Rogers, of Lowell, Mass.; 
Snow, of Bangor, Me.; Sproul, of Chi- 


d|cago, Ill.; Stobbs, of Worcester, Mass.; 


Temple, of Washington, Pa.; Tilson, o 
New. Haven, Conn.; Tinkham, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Treadway, of Stockbridge, 
Mass.; Wainwright, of Rye, ke 38 
Watres, of Scranton, Pa.; White, of 
Lewiston, Me.; and Wood, of La Fayette, 
Ind. 

Summed up, the political alignment in 
the vote on the bill was: For the bill, 
Republicans, 212; Democrats, 150; 
Farmer-Labor (Kvale) 1. Against the 
bill: Republicans, 39. 

The pairs were: Oliver (Dem.), of 
New York City, and Larsen (Dem.), of 
Dublin, Ga., for, and Watson (Rep.), of 
Langhorne, Pa., against; Corning 
(Dem.), of Albany, N. Y., and Sullivan 
(Dem.), of New York City, for, and 
Underhill (Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., 
against. 

The absentees, some of whom were in- 
cluded in the list of pairs, were: Beedy 
(Rep.), of Portland, Me.; Bell (Dem.), 
of Gainsville, Ga.;' Chase (Rep.), of 
Clearfield, Pa.; Clark (Dem.), of Fay- 
etteville, N. C.; Douglass (Dem.), of 
Boston, Mass.; Doyle (Dem.), of Chicago, 





and nonprejudicial relationship from 
West Texas points prescribed.” 

Commissioner Meyer wrote a separate 
opinion concurring with the majority in 
Part 4; Commissioner Eastman wrote an | 
opinion, dissenting in part, and Commis- | 
sioners Lewis, Brainerd, and McManamy 
dissented. Commissioner Aitchison did | 
not participate in the disposition of the | 
case. . 

Numerous complaints involving oil 
rates were disposed of by the Commission | 
in its reports. 

In Part 4-A, Commissioner Eastman 





dissented in part, and Commissioners 
Porter and Mahaffie dissented. 
The issues involved in 17000, Part 4, | 
are described by the Commission in the 
following language: | 
“The proceeding in No. 18458 (heard | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Silver has been concentrated at 
Shanghai for safekeeping, it is stated, 
because of troubled conditions in in- 
terior China, Shanghai silver stocks 
consequently have become abnormally 





have been further depressed, accord- 
ing to tue bulletin. ; 
“In any case,” it is pointed out, 


| “the drop in the price of silver should 


silver consuming country after China, | 


according to the bulletin, has not di- 
minished its stock of silver, although 
the government has been selling the 
metal. 

The lower prices of silver are re- 
flections of a smaller market for it, it 
is pointed out. 


be considered in relation to the drop 
in all commodity prices.” 

A statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in connection with 
the bulletin follows in full text: 

That the Chinese demand continues 
to be the predominant factor deter- 
mining the price of silver is pointed 
out in a study of the silver market in 


ssbtdiartisehatnaeerat 
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IH.; Eaton (Rep.), of North Plainfield, 
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Postal Resolution 


Adopted by Senate 


Right Asked to Pass on Parcel 
Post Rate Changes 


. 








The Senate on Feb. 16 adopted the 
McKellar resolution (S. Res. 373) ex- 
pressing it as the sense of the Senate 
that no new rates for parcels post, as 
contained in the pending application of 
the Postmaster General to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, should be effec- 


tive until passed upon by Congress. 


The original resolution requested the 
Postmaster General to withdraw his ons 
plication for change in the parcel 
rates, but was amended on the floo 

In urging consideration of his reso- 
lution, Senator McKellar (Dem), of Ten+ 
nessee, said that he understood the Post- 
master Genexal and the Interstate Co 
merce Commission would get together 
Feb. 17 to pass on the question of in- 
creased rates, and for that reason im- 
mediate action is necessary if it is to be 
effectual. 18 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
read into the record comparative figures 
on what certain subsidized ocean mail 
lines are getting under the present law, 
and what they would obtain for the same 
business under international postal 
union rates, respectively, as follows: 

American Scanti¢c Line, $260,000, $2, 
600; American South African Line, $1 


$728,000, $13,500; .Eastern Stea 
Line, $147,000, $1,400; Munson 
$920,000; $33,200; New York Cuba 
$224,000, $35; Oriental Oceanic 
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000, $375; American West African . x s 
.| $195,000, $735; Dollar Steamship : 
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Secretary Wilbur Sees Need 
Of More Attention by 
The Medical Profession to 
Psychiatry 


at 


” . 

~. Chicago, Ill, Feb. 16.—More adequate 
training of physicians and medical stu- 
dents, greater research, and wider gen- 
eral education in the field of psychiatry 
were described by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
the Secretary of the Department of the 
‘Interior, in an address here as essential 
“to the improvement of mental health én 
“the Nation. 

Dr. Wilbur spoke before the annual 
‘congress on medical education, licensure 
and hospitals. 

“He stated that “deliberate prepara- 
"tion of the medical profession in psychi- 
atty has been in this country, for the 
most part, and in other countries as 
well, of a distinctly inferior character.” 
Mental Balance Said Necessary 

Calling attention to the wide range 
of variation in the capacity of individ- 
uals, the Secretary linked mental illness 
‘with national instability. In this con- 
nection he said that democracy demands 


@ majority of competent citizens with) 


well-balanced and temperate minds. The 
full text of an authorized summary of 
the statement follows: 
Whatever we may do or whatever we 
ware is determined by our nervous sys- 
tems. Someone years ago described what 
he called. the “cerebro-spinal parasite.” 
We can view the brain as a colony © 
highly specialized living cells controlling 
practically everything that we do an 
‘yet dependent upon the quality of the 
sPody juices for its safety and readily 
~affected by the secretion of various 
glands, by toxins of .various origin, by 
“temperature, and a host of other con- 
‘ditions. Consciousness, will and person- 
ality defy accurate understanding. They 
“gre a part of that fog of mystery and 
.mysticism which permeates everything 
human. We cover our ignorance with 
“long words and by explanations that are 
Jargely descriptive. A sudden accident 
may transfer us in a moment from stable 
“self-control to tottering and failing 
“mentality. 
Individual Variation Is Noted 


We know the wide range of variation | 


_in the capacity of individuals both as 
regards their physical aptitudes and 
‘their mental qualities. The gap between 
“special abilities and genius and those 
deviations of the mind which we call| 
. insanity seems to be very narrow. Aside} 









From Abroad to 16 Million Barrels Is Heard Before 
Ways and Means Committee 


The establishment of an embargo on 
petroleum products from foreign coun- 
tries would discourage the investment of 
American capital in such undertakings, 
and would place these products in the 
hands of foreign-owned companies which 
would build up such competition that the 
roducers in the United States could no 
onger export their commodities, Repre- 
sentative ,Nelson (Rep.),” of - Augusta, 
Me., told the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, Feb. 16. He’ was opposing 
the Garber bill (H. R. 16583) to limit 
the imports of crude oil to 16,000,000 
barrels a year, and to prohibit impor- 
tation of refined peteoléum products. 

Mr. Nelson is the only witness who 
; has testified in opposition to the bill to 
date, but the chairman of the Committee, 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., announced that ail other witnesses 
who wish to testify against the bill will 
be heard beginning Feb. 17. 

Most of the hearing was given to the 
testimony of those favoring the bill and 
these witnesses were: B. Reeser, 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stiute, and president of the Barnsdall 
Corporation; H. Ortmeyer, of 
Wichita, Kans., representing the lumber 
industry of that State; W. B. Harrison, 
Wichita, Kans., 
State Bankers Association; Ralph Sny- 
der, of Manhattan, Kans., president of 
the State Farmers Federation; Repre- 
sentatives Crail (Rep.), of Los Angeles, 
| Calif., McKeown (Dem.), of Ada, Okla., 
and Hope (Rep.), of Garden City, Kans. 


d| Price of Oil and 


| Products Said to Be Low 


| Mr, Reeser testified he was not repre- 
‘senting the institute, but was speaking 
|on behalf of the Barnsdall Corporation. 
| He said there are 300,000 oil wells in 


thousands of these are about to be aban- 
doned. He said he considers it not only 
| fair to prorate imports of foreign oils, 
‘but it is absolutely necessary in order 
| to prevent chaos. 
| “The price of petroleum and all its 
|products is too low,” Mr. Reeser said, 
|“and the actual cost of gasoline is about 
|18 cents per gallon. In order to make 
any profit, the retail price must be above 
this figure. I am in favor of a complete 
embargo on all petroleum products, but 
I would consider a fair tariff of about 
$1 a barrel the best thing. for the in- 
dustry at this time.” 

“The American Petroleum Institute 





representing the Kansas | 


this country operating at a loss, and} 





Representative Crail said he is in 
favor of a» complete embargo, as this 
country should protect the oil industry, 
one of the la t in the country. Mr. 
Crail said imports ‘are ruining the do- 
mestic market, and that in California 
- the oil .companies are suffering 
osses, 


Fourth of Kansas Lands 


Are Said to Be Leased 


Representative Hope said-that 24 per 
cent of all the lands in Kansas are leased 
to oil companies, and that the leasing of 
these lands means an increased buying 
power. He urged the passage of the 
|Garber bill. ~ Representative McKeown 
| also spoke in behalf of the bill, stating 
|that such a law would give impetus to 
}an American industry, employing Amer- 
lican labor. 


Representative Nelson, who spoke in 
opposition to the bill, said that the oil 
industry has suffered less than any 
|other industry im the fall of prices. He 
| said the average price of oil was only 
8 per cent less in 1930 than it was in 
}1929. Mr. Nelson pointed out the ef+ 
fects of an embargo on foreign oil on 
|the industries of Maine. 
| “An embargo causing an increase of 
4 cents per gallon would cost the Ameri- 
can farmers $340,212,960 per year; an in- 
crease of 6 cents per gallon, $510,319,440 
|per year,” Mr. Nelson said. 

“I would file with you at this time a 
statement showing the increased cost of 
gasoline to the citizens of the various 
States of the Union, based on the figures 
for the consumption in 1930 (with Decem- 
| ber estimated), at an anticipated increase 
in cost of 4 cents per gallon. The total 
increased cost to the people of the coun- 
itry figures $634,320,000. 

“If the prosperity of the industries of 
Maine is to be seriously impaired, and 
the industrialists and farmers of my 
State are to be taxed an additional $3,- 
/000,000 or $4,000,000 annually for fuel 
}and gasoline, I am anxious to know to 
| whom the benefits are to accrue, Speak- 
ing out of a vast ignorance of the petro- 
|leum business in the United States, it 
|seems to me that. the greater and im- 
|mediate benefits are to go, not to the 
|smaller and struggling companies, in 
|whose interest this legislation is sug- 
gested, but to the already great and 
powerful oil companies of America. I 
say this because of what I read here in 
'the monthly petroleum statement, re-; 





*from those whom we would definitely| would welcome a thorough and fair in- leased this month. 


label as mental cases, we have many 
‘whose minds have a moderate twist up 
‘to half a turn. Any one in public life 
who receives a large so-called “nut” mail | 
is conscious of ‘the high percentage of 
cranks in our civilization. . 
Heredity is a persistent factor which 
can not be lost sight of in national men- 
tal health. I suppose that the fact that 
every baby falls on his head has been 
of inestimable value in the comforting 
of parents and relatives when mental 
weakness or disease appeared in the 
family. There is so little that we can 
do about heredity after life has once} 
started. There is so much that we 
might do if intelligence rather than emo- 
tions controlled the quality of the on- 


| vestigation of 


the oil industry,” Mr. 
Reeser said. 

Mr. Ortmeyer said that the lumber in- 
dustry is depressed as a result of the 
depression in the oil industry, as any 
change jn one business affects another 
materially. Mr. Snyder said farmers in 
Kansas favor the Garber bill because 
it would help the leasing of their lands 
and would not materially affect the price 
of gasoline. 

Mr. Harrison said the bankers in Kan- 
sas favor passage of the Garber bill, 
since they believe it will help to develop 
the oil industry in that State. ‘He said 
oil lands in Kansas have a potential 
value of $1,000,000,000, but that the 
oil industry there is in its infancy. 


| 








coming race. The blending of the va- 
rious diverse elements making up the 
population of the United States is pro- 
ducing millions of individuals with cer- 
tain definite traits. It is evident that 
this continent is an admirable place for 
us. There are but few difficulties in our 
environment that can not be overcome 
by the applications of science in thé 
fields of public health and community 
and industrial organization. We seem 
likely to go forward as a people for 
many centuries in so far as the physical 
possibilities are concerned. _The great 
question as we look ahead is: “‘What 
kind of people are we to be from the 
standpoint of the mind and of beha- 
vior?” 
Control of Emotions Advised 

Democracy demands at least a major- 
ity of self-maintaining competent citi- 
zens with orderly, cooperative habits and | 
with balanced, temperate minds. The} 
demogogue has always found some soil 
for his sowing. Disaster awaits any 
people with too high a percentage of the 
insane, the mentally defective or the 
emotionally unstable. Trouble stands at 
the door of any people who are not par- 
tially immune to sophistry. In sanity 
lies safety. : : 

We have done comparatively little in| 
the way of prevention. Mental hygiene | 
is now becoming a word with which we} 
can conjure. It s¢ems to me that with) 
the increasing interest in each other | 
which is compelled by our present eco- 
nomic and social organization, we are in| 
a position where we must look to the| 
safety of our future. Certainly we do} 
not want to think of a period where a} 
considerable minority of our population | 
is either living in institutions or enter- 
ing or leaving them. We now talk in 
terms of millions in connection with 
metal diseases. 

The diseases in which the brain is in- 
volved are similar to those in which other | 
parts of the body are involved. Simple) 
recognition of the fact that mental sick-| 
ness is simply another form of sickness 
would be of inestimable importance, 
Along with this growing change in senti- 
ment, science has modified our concep-'! 
tions of our environment so that ghosts, 
devils, imps, are. joining the dodo bird 
in that limbo to which humanity sends 
its outworn conceptions or its relics of 
what has gone before. 

What can we do to strengthen the 
mental health of the Nation? In the| 
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Data on Wood Alcohol | 


Circular Requested | 





Bureau of Mines Publication| 
Subject of Senate Action 


The Senate Feb. 16, by adoption of a/| 
resolution (S. Res. 437) sponsored by 
Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
requested the Secretary of Commerce to 
furnish the Senate “copies of all coopera- 
tive agreements between the Bureau of 
Mines and any manufacturer of wood al- | 
cohol concerned with the conception, 
financing, preparation, publication and) 
circulation of information circular 6415,” | 

The resolution further requested the | 
Secretary to inform the Senate of the 
amount of money paid to the Bureau of | 
Mines or any representative thereof, by | 
any manufacturer of methanol or wood | 
alcohol. 

As set forth in the preamble of the! 





resolution, as a result of an interdepart- | 


SN 
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| Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
|nue, had collected $2,000 from Federal 


Mr. Robsion Defends 
Campaign Activities 
Former Senator Issues State- 

ment on Kentucky Election 


Denial that he had “injected the relig- 
ious issue into the Kentucky campaign” 


Says Value of Stored 
Crude Would Be Increased 


“According to these figures from the 
Bureau of Mines, the total stocks of all 
oils on hand in the United States was 
665,870,000 barrels. I am informed that 
the total annual production of crude oil 
|in the United States is 896,265,000 bar- 
rels. With nearly a year’s supply of oil 
in storage and ready for the market, the 
passage of an embargo would enrich the 
great oil companies of America enor- 
mously. The result would be an imme- 
diate increased value of these tremen- 
dous stocks on hand of from $700,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000, of which sum the 
people of my State would be obliged to 
contribute their proportional amount. 
Naturally the big companies are not ap- 
pearing here openly in support of these 
measures from which they would profit 
so greatly. 

“The total annual production of crude 
oil in the United States is 896,265,000 
barrels. Our imports in 1929 were 108,- 
710,000 barrels and in 1930 they were 
105,600,000 barrels, some 3,000,000 bar- 
rels less than during the previous year. 
According to the figures issued by ,the 
Bureau of Mines our imports today are 





was made by former Senator Robsion 
(Rep.), of Kentucky, who was defeated 
in the 1930 election, in a statement to 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating campaign expenditures, made 
public Feb. 16 by Senator Nye. 

Mr. Robsion’s statement is made in 
response to an inquiry by the Senate 
Committee into the Kentucky Senatorial 
election of 1930, in which it was testified 
tht a special edition of “The Fellowship 
Forum,” national weekly newspaper, was 
sent into Kentucky during the campaign 
in his behalf. eS 

The former Senator from Kentucky 
declared that “none of my friends nor I, 
in securing this publicity, violated any 
moral or statutory law, or violated in 
any way the ethics of honorable poli- 
tics.” 

The inquiry should not be confined to 
the majority party, candidates and man- 
agers, but should also concern itself} 
with the minority party, Mr. Robsion 
continued. “It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Republican candi- 
dates were all persons of moderate 
means, while the general impression 
prevailed that the Democrats were well 
supplied with funds,” he stated. 

Suggestion that Robert M. Estes, 





employes to help pay for the edition of 
“The Fellowship Forum” was objected 
to by Mr. Robsion, who pointed out 
that a sworn statement had been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Estes and those who had 
contributed the money, showing that the 
contributors were personal friends of 
Mr. Estes and had no connection with 
the Federal Government, 

Senator Nye made public a letter con- 
taining the names of two contributors for 
whom Robert M. Estes, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, received the 
$2,000 used in making payment on the 
special editions of “The Fellowship 
Forum.” The letter was received from 
Mr. Estes himself. 

The two contributors named in Mf. 
Estes’ letter are William Ristig, of 
Washington, D. C., and Michael Tara- 
dash of New Jersey. 

(Mr. Robsion’s statement will be 
published in full text in the issue of 
+ Feb. 18.) 





mental conference held in June, 1930, the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, was requested to make a study 
of the problem of dangers incidental to 
the manufacture of wood alcohol in co- 


less than those of 1920, and the average 
for the 11 years is 8,000,000 barrels less 
than the 1920 figures. The United 
States is exporting nearly 50 per cent 
more oil than it imports. At present it 
is exporting about 26,411,000 barrels of 
crude oil annually and of refined prod- 
ucts 136,619,000 barrels, compared with 
refined imports of 43,471,000 barrels. 
The United States, in spite of our lim- | 
ited reserves, is producing nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s oil supply and drain- 
ing our reserves for foreign markets. 
“Establish an embargo on petroleum 
products produced in foreign countries 
and you will discourage the investment 
of American capital in these undertak- 
ings, place foreign production in the 
hands of foreign-owned companies, and 
build up such a competition that our pro- 
ducers may no longer export petroleum 
products from the United States.” 


Farm Board Warns: 
Of Tobacco Surplus: 


J. C. Stone Advises Against In-| 
crease in Acreage 


Tobacco growers will face a disas- 
trous situation next season because of 
oversupply and lower prices if early in- 
dications of an intention to increase 
acreage are realized, James C. Stone, 
vice chairman of the Federal Farm! 
Board, stated recently. 

The tobaeco crop to be grown this| 
Summer probably will be at least as 
large as last year if these intentions are 
carried out, Mr. Stone said, and the 1930 
crop represented an increase over the 
record production of 1929. He estimated 
that the production of burley alone last 
year was 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 pounds 
larger than the demand for a year, and 
the production of bright flue-cured was 
increased about 50,000,000 pounds. These 
are the two principal kinds of tobacco, 
and are used largely in cigarette and 
smoking tobaccos. 

Last year, although production was 
yheavy, it was limited somewhat by 
drought, Mr. Stone pointed out, and if 
the season is average this year there 
may be a large increase in the crop 
even on the same acreage. There has 
been no organized effort to reduce to- 
bacco acreage, he said, tobacco growers 
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Plan to Restrict Oil Imports _\ Farm Products 
Discussed at House Inquiry Drop 


-* Problems Asked) testimony for and Against Garber Bill to Limit Crude| 


to Lowest 
Point Since 1912 


Trend Continued Downward 
For First Six Weeks of 
Year, Department of Ag- 


riculture Finds 


— 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
in dairy and poultry products and lower 
rices for ins, cotton and hogs from 
. 15 to Jan. 15. . Since Jan. 15 slight 
advances have occurred in the market 
prices of lambs and cotton, but these 
have been more than offset by declining 
prices for most grains, cattle, hogs, dairy 
and poultry products, wool, apples and 
potatoes. In view of the predominance 
of price declines at the central markets 
up to Feb. 10 it is likely that the index 
of farm prices will be lower on Feb. 15, 
than on Jan. 15. 

The general !evel of wholesale prices, 
like agricultural prices has continued 
downward during the first six weeks of 
1931 and in the first week of February 
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reached the lowest levels since early in 
1916. On Feb. 10 the Annalist index of | 
wholesale commodity prices was only 
11.8 per cent above the 1913 price level, 
and was 25 per cent below the ‘latest 
peak of prices in July, 1929. 

The greatest price declines during the 
five weeks Jan. 6 to Feb. 10, 1931, were 
in farm products. The Annalist indéx 
of farm products declined 6 points dur- 
ing this period, food prices declined: 5.3 
points, chemicals 3.5 points, fuels ©2.7 
points, textiles 2.6. points and metals 
.4 of a point. Prices of building mate- 
rials and miscellaneous commodities were 
practically the same for both periods. 
The net result of these price changes 
was a decline of 3.8 points in the all 
commodity index. , 

Business activity in most foreign coun- 
tries continues to decline and has been 
accompanied by declining prices. The 
general price level in most foreign coun- 
tries to which United States products 
are exported fallen as much as in 
the United States. 

Business Conditions 

After many months of general reces- 
sion improvement in cerain lines of busi- 
ness appeared in January but the in- 
crease in total industrial production does 
not appear to have equaled the customary 
gain for that month. The slowing. up 
in business activity. during the latter) 
half of January and the first part of 
February is, in line with other indica- 
tions that the improvement in. business 
activity is likely to be irregular and that 
little more than the usual seasonal ad- 
vance can be expected during the first 
quarter of 1931. 

After ne are made for sea- 
sonal chamges, the textile industry, par- | 
ticularly cotton textiles, showed notice- | 
able improvement; iron’ and. steel, shoe 
and tire, production increased slightly; 
a marked increase occurred in contracts | 
awarded for public works and utilities 
but this was nearly offset by a further 
decline in residerrtéal construction; auto- 
mobile and bituminous coal production 
declined somewhat and were reflected in 
a lower volume of freight car loadings. 
As a result of these different tendencies 
business activity by the first week of 
February remains. near the low point of 
this depression. 

Factory employment and payrolls both 
continued downward from November. to 
December, after adjustment for seasonal 
variation. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of employment at 79.3 in Decem- 
ber was 1.5 points below’a month earlier 
and the index of payrolls, was 72.9, com- 
pared with 74.4 in November. Consid- 
erable. increases in employment took 
place in the early part of January, but 
as this is a usual seasonal occurrence it 
is impossible.to say as yet whether there 
was more than the usual seasonal in- 
crease in employment. 

The stock market in January continued 
steady, in spite of unfavorable earnings 
reports and disappointing business im- 
provement, but during the first part of 
February trading in stocks increased 
and: prices made substantial advances. 
Bond prices have also continued upward, 
regaining a large part of the loss dur- 
ing the latter part of 1930. Business 
failures continue unusually large, *and 
the number of bank failures during Jan- 
vary, while not as great as in Decem- 
ber, were still large. These conditions 
usually accompany the low phase of a 
business depression. 

The continuation of the low rate of 
employment and reduced payrolls is 
being increasingly felt in the demand 
for farm products so that little improve- 
ment in farm product prices can be ex- 
pected until business improvement is ma- 
terial enough to allow increased em- 
ployment and greater earnings. 


District of Columbia Bill 
Meets Delay in Senate 


' 
! 








The annual District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 16738) was before 
the Senate. as its unfinished business, 
Feb. 16, but a vote on its passage was 
delayed until Feb. 17 due to the absence 
of several Senators who desired to offer 
amendments, 

All of the conimittee amendments to 
the measure, which carries $45,848,000 
for the District of Columbia government, 
were disposed of before the Senate ad- 
journed. Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, in charge of the bill, asked 
that all of the amendments proposed by 
the committee to provide increases in 
salaries for clerks in under-average 
grades be disagreed to, in view of the 
action of the Senate in yielding on this 
point of difference between the House 
and Senate in the Department of the In- 
terior appropriation measure, 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
had several amendments to offer, Senator 
Bingham said, but was compelled to be 
out of the chamber, so he requested that 
a vote on passage of the bill be delayed 
until the following day. 








loan, was inedible and so was unlikely 
to drop from sight. 

- Cotton prices have continued to 
strengthen, he said, and the Board has 
not yet discussed what its policy will 


not being generally organized, although | be toward the new crop. 


the Board has gided organizations in 


Asked if the long-time programs of 


operation with other departments of the| Maryland, Wisconsin, and South Caro-|the Board would permit commission men 


Government. 

This study has not been completed, the 
preamble states, and although the Bu- 
reau of Mines was represented at the 
conference, and concurred in the result, 
it published in December, 1930, a cir- 





lina. 


to remain a factor in the perishable prod- 


Some reduction in cotton acreage is|duce trade, Mr. Stone said they would 


expected, Mr. Stone said. 


In this mat-| remain a factor for some years, 


This is 


ter, he said, the influence of the south-| one of the hardest fields in which to or- 
ern banks probably will be a factor, | ganize cooperatives, he said, and it prob- 


man 


bankers having agreed to adopt|ably will take years before local, re- 


cular referred to as “information cit-|a policy of requiring that farmers grow | gional and national organizations can. be 


cular 6415” pursuant to what is referred! much of their own food before a loan is | formed. 
This is a di-| might absorb the commission men as 


to in the circular as a “cooperative 
agreement between the Bureau of Mines 
and certain producers of wood alcohol.” 
(A summary of this pamphlet was 
printed in the issue of Dec. 8, 1930.) 





| 





provided to finance crops. 


The cooperatives even then 


rect reversal of the previous attitude, he | their sales agencies, he added, 


said, banks formerly having preferred 


Mr, Stone said information reaching 


to finance cotton production because the | the Board indicates that the drought has 
cotton, which acted as security for the | not yet been broken, despite recent rains.|(Dem.), of Utah, 
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A large crane capable of lifting a locomotive is part of the equip- 
The crane is shown above in opera- 
tion at Gatun Locks in the process of lifting and moving lafge 
and heavy machines used for towing vessels through the locks. 


ment of the Panama Canal. 











The Panama Canal 








Chinese Smoke 60 Billion Cigarettes 


A Year, Mostly of American Tobacco 


Record Movement to Orient for 1930 Indicated in Depart- 
ment of Commerce Survey 


Approximately 60,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes, a large part of which are manu- 
factured of American tobacco or im- 
ported directly from the United States, 
are now consumed annually in China ac- 
cording to Chinese trade information re- 
ceived by B. D. Hill, of the Tobacco Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 


Trade averages for the past few years 
indicate that China annually imports 
some -9,000,000,000 cigarettes, the bulk | 
of which come from the United States 
as does most of the leaf tobacco im- 
ported. In 1928 leaf tobacco imports | 
totaled 144,000,000 pounds of which 93 
per. cent was from the United States. In 
1929 the volume dropped to about 123,- 
000,000 pounds. 


No import figures for all China for 
1930 are yet available, but imports to 
Shanghai alone for the first nine months 


Coordination in Child 
Health Work Necessary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the nurse, the medical social worker, the 
nutritionist, the dentist, and soon. 

8. The outstanding statement made by 
many of the committees that the intelli- 
gent application of the knowledge we al- 
ready possess would yield an impressive 
reduction in sickness and death among 
children. 


In this connection one of the com- | 
mittees calls attention to the distressing 
fact that there are scarcely any com- 
munities in the entire United States in 
health of the chiia. The great majority 
which there exists a well-developed co- 
ordination of the various activities di-| 
rected toward the protection of the 
of child-health agencies are working as | 
individual entities, duplicating effort and | 
often pyramiding overhead costs. Where 
intelligent community cooperation and 
coordination have been effected the ef-| 
ficiency and scope of the service to the} 
child is greatly enhanced and the cost | 
to the community relatively lessened. 

Dr. Adair’s statement on infant mor-| 
tality follows in full text: 

The intimate relationship between | 
mothers and babies explains the pres-| 
ence of a committee on prenatal and 
maternal care in a Conference on Child | 
Health and Proicction. 

With an annual maternal mortality in | 
the United States of over 15,000, a loss 
by stillbirth of more than 85,000, and an 
early infant mortality loss of over 80,000, 
there is ample justification for the in- 
clusion of such a committee in any con- 
sideration of infant life. This does not 
consider the tremendous loss of pros- 
pective life by the termination of preg- 
nancy prior to the fifth month nor does | 
it mention the enormous number of moth- | 
ers who are more or less incapacitated | 
by childbearing, and thus more or less | 
unfitted for the best family life. It does 
not state numerically the large number 
of infants who receive a poor start in 
life by not being well-born and who go 
through life with certain handicaps, 

These facts are all around us and 
some of these things are more or less 
unavoidable. The important considera- 
tion is that many of these events can be 
prevented by furnishing adequate and 
consecutive prenatal, intranatal, and 

ostnatal care to mothers and infants. 

his has not been available generally, 
with the consequence that these various 
mortality rates have remained practi- 
cally stationary for many years. past. 


Bill Passed to Authorize 
California Bridge Project 


The House, Feb. 16, passed the bill (S. 
5825) authorising construction of a 
bridge from San Francisco to Oakland, 
Calif. The bridge is to be built from 
funds which are to be raised by a State 
bond issue, it was stated on the floor 
of the House by Representative Kahn 
(Rep.), of San Francisco. 

The cost of the bridge will be between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000 and an 
amendment was adopted extending the 
period of amortization of the bonds to 
40_years. 





Senate Inquiry Ordered 
On Lead Production Cost 


An investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission of the difference in cost of pro- 
ducing lead at home and abroad was 


i} News DePpaARTMENT 





ordered by the Senate Feb. 16, The reso- 
lution was sponsored by Senator King 


A 


of 1930 totaled 67,815,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 62,539,866 pounds for the 
same period of 1929 Moreover, in the 
opinion of the trade, there are all indi- 
cations for a record inward movement 
for the year, in view of heavy stock 
shipments of new-crop Virginia leaf re-| 
ported during the last quarter. 

The chief production center is Shang- 
hai, which manufactures about 60 per 
cent of the total cigarette production. 
At Shanghai there are three large for-| 
eign-owned factorigs, two sizeable and 
fully threescore medium and small Chi- | 
nese factories. The remaining 40 per 
cent are produced in a dozen or more 
large and medium sized foreign-owned 
factories at such distribution ¢enters as 
Harbin, _Mukden, Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Hankow,) and Canton. Some quantity 
is produced in very small Chinese fac- 
tories at several of these trade centers. 

The bulk of the production and impor- 
tation, possibly 70 per cent, is by the 
large foreign-owned plants, the balance 
representing Chinese enterprise. About 
99 per cent of the distribution consists 
of cheap grades of cigarettes for con- 
sumption by the Chinese masses. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Reports Are Requested 
On Muscle Shoals Plans 


Request that the Senate and House 
conferees on Muscle Shoals legislation 
make a report this week to the two 
bodies of Congress was made in the 
Senate Feb. 16. by Senator Brock (Dem.), 
of Tennessee. 

Senator Black (Dem.), Alabama, later 
declared on the floor of the Senate that 
he would seek to obtain help from minor- 
ity Senators to block all appropriation 
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In Bill for Aid 
To Rural Schools 


Dr. Wilbur Advises Delay 
Until Report Is Received 
From Committee Study- 
ing Educational System 


Changes in the bill (S. 1491) for tha 
extension of Federal aid in the promo- 
tion of rural education were advocated 
before the Senate Committee on. Educa- 
tion and Labor Feb. 16 by Dr. C. R. 
Mann, chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education and director of 
the American Council on Education. 

Stating that he was in sympathy with 
the purpose of the bill, Dr. ow said, 
however, that “‘it is clear that conditions 
in the bill will hamper the achievement 
of results you have in mind.” 

The bill, sponsored by Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, would provide 
an annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for a period of two years for cooper- 
ating with the States in rural education; 
amounts being expended by the Federal 
Government to be matched by the indi- 
vidual States. 

Supporters of Bill Appear 

Delay in enactment of the bil! was rec- 
ommended py Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
Secretary of the Interior, in a letter 
entered in the reccrd. Secretary Wilbur 
pointed out that a national committee 
appointed to study the relationship of 
the Federal Government to the educa- 
tional system will submit a more com- 
plete report within a few months and 
that action should be delayed until this 
study is completed. 

Support of the bill was presented by 
J. W. Crabtree, of the National Educa- 
tion Association; by John Callahan, 
State Superinterdent of Education of 
Wisconsin and president of the National 
Association of State Superintendents, 
and by Chester Gray, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Opposing the 
measure were Frank L. Peckham, vice 
president of the Sentinels of the Re- 
public, and Marvy G. Gilbreth, represent- 
ing the Women’s Patriot Publishing 
Company. 

Changes Suggested in Measure 

Dr. Mann rezommended that expendi- 
ture of the funds provided by the bill 
should not be limited to payment of sal- 
aries and other expenses and should not 
be restricted to the rural school popu- 
lation; that the States should not be re- 
quired to match the sums advanced by 
the Federal Government, and that the 
approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should not be required as to the plan 
for administration of the funds. He 
recommended that funds extended should 
be given to the States with the specifica- 
tion simply that they were to be used 
in the building up of the elementary 
school system. 

Calling attention to the study of edu- 
cation now under way, Secretary Wilbur 
in his letter stated: “I believe that this 
investigation will not only ascertain the 
cost of different grades of schools, but 
will bring together the recommenda- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


Pan American Cooperation 
Advised by Haitian Envoy 


The new government of Haiti has in 


! structed Dantes Bellegarde, the newly 


appointed Haitian Minister to the United 
States ,to strive for the consolidation and 
growth of Pan American solidarity, Min- 
ister Bellegrade told President Hoover 
on Feb. 16 upon the occasion of present- 
ing his letters of credence to the Presi- 
dent. 

The legislative elections on Oct. 14 in 
Haiti and the presidential election there 
on Nov, 18, the Minister remarked, have 
shown clearly that the Haitian people 
are thoroughly aware of their national 
obligations. These two elections, Min- 
ister Bellegrade said, lend to his mis- 
sion “an exceptional importance.” 

The full text of the Minister's re- 
marks and President Hoover's reply 
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In House by Vote of 363 to 39 Told to Justify 





Mr. Bacharach Estimates Cost Will Not Be 
Over $350,000,000 While Mr. Hawley Pre- 


dicts Increased 


Taxes as Result 
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N. J.; Hoffman (Rep.), of South Amboy, 
N. J.; Houston (Rep.), of Georgetown, 
Del.; Hudspeth (Dem.), of El Paso, Tex.; 
Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
Kunz (Dem.), of Chicago, IIll.; Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va.; Michaelson 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill.; Newhall (Rep.), 
of Covington, Ky.; O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New Orleans, La.; Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C.; Rowbottom (Rep.), of Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City; Smith (Dem.), of Beckley, 
W. Va.; Spearing (Dem.), of New Or- 
leans, La.; Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, 
TR Thompson (Rep.), of Defiance, 
io. 


Representative Hawley 


Opposes Measure 


The speaker, Representative Long- 
worth (Rep.) of Cincinnati, Ohio, at 3:30 
Pp. m., recognized Representative Bach- 
arach (Rep.) of Atlantic City, N. J., a 
majority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and sponsor of 
the bill, to call up the measure as 
agreed to by the committee. Mr. Bach- 
arach moved to suspend the rules and 


pass the bill (H. R. 17054). The clerk 
read the bill. | 
Representative Garner (Dem.) of 


Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, said that as the bill was not op- 
posed by any one of his side of the 
House, he wanted to inquire whether the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Representative Hawley (Rep.) 
of Salem, Ore., is opposed to the bill. 

The Speaker put the question to Mr. 
Hawley. 
the bill?” he asked Mr. Hawley. 
replied Chairman Hawley. 

Representative Bacharach wes then 
recognized to make his speech in behalf 
of the bill. He said he could not under- 
stand why the Treasury should be op- 
posed to it and that his judgment is that 
the amount of money that will be bor- 
rowed under it would not amount to 
more than $350.000,000. 

His speech follows in full text:” 

“Tf anyone believes that this Congress 
is not determined to put through legis- 
lation for the immediate relief of our 
World War veterans which will help 
those in distress by reason of unemploy- 
ment and tide them over until the busi- 
ness of the country rights itself, in my 
opinion he does not properly judge the 
temper of the House and Senate. 

“There has been introduced in this 
Congress upwards of 50 bills bearing 
upon the cash payment of adjusted serv- 
ice certificates. These may properly be 
grouped into four classes, ranging in 
cash payment now of the full face value 
of the certificates at the time of ma- 
turity, to the plan carried in the bill now 
before the House, to increase the loan 
value of the certificates to 50 per cent. 


Estimated Costs 
Of Various Proposals 


“The cost of these various plans as 
estimated by the Treasury Department 
ranges from $2,309,250,000—that is the 
actual amount of cash that would have 
to be raised by the Treasury—to §$1,- 
697,750,000, for the increased loan plan 
carried in this bill. 

“It will be observed that even should 
every veteran take advantage of the in- 
creased loan value of his certificate car- 
ried in this bill, the Ways and Means 
Committee have agreed upon the plan 
which will put the least possible strain 
upon the finances of the country. This 
is not alone the estimate of the Treasury 
Department, but it is likewise the judg- 
ment of some of the outstanding finan- 
ciers and business men of the country 
who appeared before our Committee at 
the invitation of the chairman. 

“Under the circumstances I am at a 
loss to understand why anyone should 
be opposed to this legislation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not do full justice to 
the veterans in this measure, for if the 
veterans had similar policies for the 
same length of time with any of the old 
line life insurance companies, they could 
at this time borrow 53 per cent of the 
face of the policy, while this measure 
only ‘permits them to borrow 50 per cent. 

“Those of you who were in Congress 
when the present adjusted compensation 
law was under consideration, will re- 
member that we gave serious thought 
to the question of issuing the adjusted 
service policies through some of the old 
line insurance companies, rather than 
through the Veterans’ Bureau. 

“I was a member of the Committee 
that framed the present law, and I can 
say for myself that I thought'we were 
giving the veterans a 20-year endowment 
policy with the same borrowing value 
that an old-line insurance company policy 
would have. 

“However, the 
insisted that if we were going to issue 
insurance policies, they were prepared 
to handle the matter through the or- 
ganization set up for handling the war 
risk insurance. 

Treasury Attitude 
Is Criticized 

“Under the circumstances, I can not 
understand why the Treasury Depart- 
ment should not approve of this bill, for 
if the veterans had received policies 
through old-line companies, as I have 


“I am, ’ 


stated before, they would now be able | 
to borrow 53 per cent of their face value, | 


and I am sure there would have 
no difficulty on the part of the insurance 
companies to meet the requirements of 
this bill, even to the full extent of the 
cost as estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“The Treasury Department was abso- 
lutely opposed to all the plans sug- 
gested in the various bills introduced 
in the House and Senate. It conceded, 
through its representatives who ap- 
peared at the hearings before our Com- 
mittee, that the plan carried in this bill 
was less burdensome than any other plan 
suggested, but it could not approve of 
it. The alternative. plan which was. sug- 
gested as meeting the approval of 
the Department — that of limiting the 
amount which vould be borrowed under 
the increased loan value to not more 
than a specified amount, and confining 
the loans to those veterans who could 
show through seme designated source 
that they were out of employment and 
in dire need—in my opinion, presented 
a situation which was absolutely unfair, 
unjust, and intolerable to the veterans. 

“There is still some suggestion that 

provision should be written into this 
legislation by those who are opposed to 
this bill, To my mind such a proposition 


would mean nothing less than establish- 
ing the ‘dole’ system for those veterans 


“Is the gentleman opposed tu | 


Treasury, Department | 


been | 


’ 
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who are unemployed at this time through 
no fault of their own. Once Congress 
takes such a step for the unemployed 
veterans, it would only be a matter of 
time—should unemployment remain gen- 
eral throughout the country—when we 
would be forced to adopt a general ‘dole’ 
system to take care of all the unem- 
ployed. 


Cost Said to Depend 


Upon Veterans’ Action 


“While it is true that the ultimate 

cost of this legislation may be as high 
as the amount estimated by the Treas- 
ury Department—which ‘estimate is based 
upon the assumption that every veteran 
who now holds an adjusted service cer- 
tificate will take advantage of: the full 
50 per cent loan value—as a matter of 
fact the actual cost depends upon the 
number of veterans who would take ad- 
vantage of their new borrowing capacity, 
and it is therefore problematical as to 
just what the cost would be. As stated 
by General Hines, when asked his per- 
sonal views of the cost of this bill, ‘It is 
| anyone’s guess, and your guess is as good 
|as mine.’ 
; .“But the fact remains that through all 
jof the unemployment existing in the 
ranks of the veterans holding adjusted 
| Service certificates and the severe de- 
| pression of the last 18 months through 
|which they have passed, the total 
jamount borrowed by the veterans during 
| the year 1930 was only $90,000,000, while 
| the total amount available for borrowing 
;amounted to $430,000,000. 


| “There has been considerable comment 
upon the amount borrowed by the vet- 








jerans so far this year as compared with 
(1930. The officials of the veterans’ ad- 


|ministration state that $20,000,000 was 
borrowed in January of this year and 
for February the borrowing would range 
|from $10,000,000 to $12,060,000. 

| “It is, therefore, important to note 
| that with all the agitation that has been 
| going on, both in Congress and through- 
out the country, in support of the va- 


rious bills that have been introduced in| 


|Congress for the relief of the veterans 
| (some of which appeared as early as 
| May of 1929) the total increase in loans 
jfor the first two months of this year— 
right at the time when the country is 
|feeling the worst effects of depression— 
jis less than $6,000,000, over last year. 
| Probable Cost 
Of Legislation 

“In determining the probable cost of 
|this legislation it must be remembered 
that while 48 per cent of the veterans 
have taken advantage of the loan value 
}of their certificates, their borrowings 
jonly amount to 43 per cent of the total 
}amount which they were entitled to 
| borrow. 
“In my own judgment as to the cost 
of this bill, based upon the fact that only 
$90,000,000 was borrowed during the 
|year 1930, on a basis of a loan value 
lof 22%% pr cent, with the loan value 
| increased to 50 per cent, the amount of 


}money borrowed will not amount to more | 


|than $350,000,000. 

“Gen. 
|}our Committee, stated, in answer to 
| questions propounded by Representative 
Frear, that in his opinion 50 per cent 
|of the veterans would take advantage 
|}of the increased loan value. Personally 








| transit mail is ready, and some arrange- 


Hines, in the hearings before | 


|I think the General’s estimate is too} 


| high. 

| “General Hines also stated that it 
would require about six months’ time to 

{complete the operation of issuing the 

|new checks if all those who have already 

| borrowed should take advantage of their 





|right to borrow an additional amount; so | 


jthe Treasury would at least have that 
;}much time to put in motion such re- 
| financing as may be necessary to meet 
the cost. ; 


“It is of interest to note that under | 
the original plan for increasing the loan | 
| value of the certificates, it was proposed | 
to make the interest rate 4 per cent sim- | 


| ple interest. 
because under the present law different 
rates of interest are charged against 
}loans to the veterans, the rate of inter- 
est depending entirely upon the redis- 
count rate in the Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which the veteran lives. Under 
this bill the rate of interest shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States and 


] 


} 
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Soldiers’ Home Bill 
Is Passed by House 


Three Million Provided for Ad- 


ditional Construction 


The House Feb. 16 passed the bill 
(H, R. 16658) authorizing appropriations 
of $2,850,000 for additional construction 
at National Soldiers’ Homes. 


jat the northwestern branch in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., at a cost of $300,000; at the 
western branch, Leavenworth, Kans., at a 
cost of $1,500,000; Pacific branch, Santa 
Monica, Calif., $550,000, and the Dan- 
ville branch, Danville, Ill., $500,000. 

The bill also would provide that the 
| $2,000,000 appropriation authorized by 
in June, 1930, for establish- 
|}ment of a soldiers’ home in one of the 
southern States be expended in the con- 
struction of additional facilities in three 
southern States, 


| Congress 


Funds for Veterans’ 


Hospitals Sanctioned | 


House Passes Bill Authorizing 
Additional Facilities 





The House Feb. 16 passed the Rogers 
bill (H. R. 16982) authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $12,500,000 for additional 
hospital facilities for veterans. The only 
opposition was by Representative Luce 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., who stated 
that he objected only because there is 
no authority in law for the hospitaliza- 
tion of nonservice connected cases. 

Representative Rogers (Rep.), of 
Lowell, Mass., author of the bill, ex- 
plained the need of the additional beds 
for patients, and said that the amount 
authorized in the bill is only $2,500,000 
more than the amount recommended by 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
jof Veterans Affairs. 





This change was proposed| .. + ; 
: te | ditions in the Postoffice Department Mr. 


The bill provides additional facilities | 





Federal Support 


Postmaster General Warns 
Operators That Increased 
Appropriation From Con- 
gress Is Impossible 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
things—cither increase taxes or reduce 
expenditures. Air mail operators should 
inform themselves of these conditions 
and of the problems that confront the 
Post Office Department. 


“The military branches of the govern- 
ment are not at all enthusiastic about : 
the part that civil aeronautics may play 
in any preparedness program being de- 
vised by the Army and the Navy. In 
fact, théy. speak with some contempt 
about any aid which might be rendered 
by those engaged in commercial avi- 
ation should the time ever come to call 
for such assistance. Therefore, we can- 
not expect any help from these sources. 
We will have to justify the expenditures 
now bein, made for domestic air mail | 
service if we are to continue its opera- 
tion. I believe we can do this. It will 
be necessary, however, for the operators 
to practice economy in the conduct of 
their air mail and passenger lines in 
order that this governmental aid may 
be spread out in such directions where 
it will do the most good.” 





Suggests Schedule Revision 


Mr. Brown called the attention of the | 
operators to the fact that they are not 


maintaining their schedules, fixed as a] i 


result of conferenccs between themselves 
and the Post Office Department. 


“These chedules,’”’ said he. “are not 
being met. Figures furnished me indi- 
cate that the hig'.est percentage in a 
15-day period is but 14 per cent. This 
is very low and a rather rare experience. 
If these schedules, as. fixed, are too fast | 
they should be modified. The average 
speed maintained by you operators is 
but 102 miles an hour. This is rather 
low and you ought to do better. Faster 
equipment may be necessary in order to 
maintain the schedules fixed by the De- 
partment. Those of you who deliver 
mail to other operators are late in doing 
so. These operators cannot maintain 
their schedules under any such condi- 
t°ons. While I realize that weather con- 
ditions are a prime factor in flying op- 
erations, there is no doubt that better 
time should be made, taking into consid- 
eration all the elements involved.” 

Mr. Brown told the operators they 
ought to work out some method of com- 
pensation. 

“Some of the operators,” he said, “in 
order to maintain their passenger sched- 
ules must start their planes before the 


ment should be made whereby bulk mail 





will be taken care of and forwarded to 
its destination with the least possible 
delay.” 

Mr. Brown called attention to the fact 
that in many cities the various air mail 
concerns are maintaining individual 
ticket offices. 

Uniform Rate Urged 

Mr. Brown suggested that serious con- 
sideration should be given to a uniform 
passenger rate for the same kind of 
service. 

“T am not suggesting any violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law,” he ex- 


plained, “but there are no parallel air | 


lines of any consequence now operating 
throughout the country. There is a short 
service between Philadelphia and New 
York and one from Cleveland to Toledo 
but these are only incidental to the main 
trunk lines at present in operation.” 

Mr. Brown pointed out that with the 
operation of three transcontinental lines 
from coast to coast they might have to 
parallel one another. He called the at- 
tention of the operators to the wisdom 
of trying to anticipate the requirements 
of the flying public in order that both 
the air mail service and the passenger | 
service on the various lines might be 
maintained at the maximum point of effi- 
ciency. 

In referring once more to financial con- 


Brown declared that postal revenues in 
the important cities throughout the 
country had fallen cff from to 10 to 15 
per cent within the last year. 

“Railway passenger service, too,” he 
said, “has likewise suffered greatly be- 


}ern Air, Inc. ; 





cause of conditions and people are not | 


traveling by plane as frequently as when 
times are good. 
a revision of our air mail rates at this 
time in order to make our report to Con- 
gress. We must consider revising our 
formulae of compensation for strictly 
mail planes as well as that that carry 
passengers and freight. I would suggest 


Yet, we must consider | 


that you appoint a committee to confer | 


with the proper postal officials to put into 
effect the suggestions I have outlined,” 
W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmas- 


| ter General in charge of the Air Mail 


Service informed the operators that the | 


Department has come “pretty close to 
the end of the rope” so far as appropri- | 
ations from Congress for the air mail|} 
service are concerned. | 

“The Potsmaster General has cut his | 





Pensions for Veterans’ 
Dependents Approved 


House Committee Agrees to Re- 
port Favorably on Measure 








The House Committee on World Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Feb. 16, agreed to fa- 
vorably report a bill (H. R. 17116) to 
provide allowances for widows and or- 
phan children and dependent parents of 
veterans of the World War. 


It is estimated by the Committee that | 


the cost of the bill to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be $10,900,000 for the 
first year after its enactment, $23,800,- 
000 for the second year, $29,600,000 for 
the third year, $32,100,000 for the fourth 
year, and $34,700,000 for the fifth year. 

The measure- would provide for the 
payment of $26 per month to the widow 
of any ex-service man who entered the 
service before Nov. 11, 1918, and served 
90 days. An extra $6 per week would 
be paid for each extra child of the widow. 
Should the deceased veteran leave no 
widow, but one chtld, the payment by 
the Government of $20 per month would 
be required, with $6 for each additional | 
child. 

A deceased veteran’s dependent father 
or mother, or 65 years, would receive | 
$15 per month, with the amount extended 
to $20 if both parents be living. 





| Aeronautical ; 
| McCracken, attorney for several of the 
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Veterans’ Loan Measure Is Passed | Air Mail Lines 





The patio, a section of which is shown, is an architectural feature of the building in the 
Capital occupied by the Department of Agriculture. 
of fancy brick. When in oper 





garment according to the cloth he has 
on hand,” said Mr. Glover. ‘“‘A huge 
deficit is haunting the postal service 
and Congress must be dealt with. Con- 
gress has become educated and demands 
that we must show the necessity for the 
subsidies now being paid to air mail| 
operators.” | 

Mr, Glover pointed out that Congress} 
had appropriated $27,500,000 for domes-| 
tic and foreign air mail services and| 
would have to be shown the necessity for 
such an outlay. 


“Unless you readjust your rates, or 
unless we do so,” he said, ‘‘Congress| 
will do it for us. We have reached the} 
end of the rope and cannot ask for any 
increased appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the domestic air mail serv- 
ice.” 

With the end in view of determining | 
on changes in the formula’ for fixing} 
rates of pay for air mail operators un- 


} der the terms of the Watres-MecNary| 


Act, a-committee of operators was ap-| 
pointed at the aiternoon session to con- 
sider the proposition. This committee 
consisted of ZT. B. Clements, Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport; T. B. Doe, East- 
ern Air Transport; Paul Henderson, Na- 
tional Air Transport; Phil G. Johnson, 
Boeing Air Transport; Louis H. Mueller, 
Varney Air Lines; Clifford Ball, Penn- 
sylvania Air Lines; R. C. Marshall, 
Thompson Aeronautical Corporation; L. 
H. Brittin, Northwest Airways; Hainer 
Hinshaw, Continental Air Lines; and W. 
P. McCracken, representing the West- 
ern Air Express. 

Among those present at today’s con- 
ference were: F. G. Coburn and Hainer 
Hinshaw, representing the Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc.; Roberson Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Continental Air Lines, Inc., 
Colonial Western Airways, Inec., Texas 
Air Transport, Inc.; Col. Paul Hender- 
son and Lester D. Seymour, represent- 
ing National Air Transport, Inc.; Har- 
ris Hanshue, representing the Western 
Air Express and Transcontinental West- 
Louis H. Mueller, repre- 
senting the Varney Lines, Inc.; P. G. 
Johnson, representing the Pacific Air 
Transport, Ime. and Boeing Air Trans- 
port; L. H. Brittin, representing the 
Northwest Airways, Inc.; Clifford Ball, 
representing the Pennsylvania Air Lines, 
Inc.; T. B. Doe, representing the Eastern 
Air Transport, Inc.; Alfred Fronk, rep- 
resenting the National Parks Airways, 
Inc., and Edward Thompson and Tex. 
Marshall, representing the Thompson 
Corporation. Col. W. P. 


air mail concerns, was also present. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 16 








9 a. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 

10 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, called to discuss an invita- 
tion to the President to attend the. an- 
nual meeting of’an Indiana editorial 
association at Indianapolis at a date 
yet to be fixed. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Dallin- 


ger (Rep.), of Cambridge, Mass. 
called with Miss Marion Angeline 
Howlett, lecturer, of Boston, who 


thanked the President for letters of 
introduction to government officials of 
South American countries which she 
recently visited on a good-will trip, 

11 a. m.—A delegation from the 
National Credit Men’s Association, 
headed by James R. Hewitt, of Balti- 
more, Md., chairman of the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—The California Water 
Conservation Commission, headed by 
Col, Walter FE. Garrison, called to urge 
the President to support a proposal 
for appointment of a Congressional 
Commission to investigate the State’s 
$160,000,000 projected water conserva- 
tion program. 

11:45 a. m.—wWilliam C. Deming, 
former president of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, called to 
pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Snow 
(Rep.), of Bangor, Me. called to in- 
troduce friends. 

12:45 p. m.—tThe President was pho- 
tographed with the delegates to the 
Columbia Regional Conference of 
Credit Bureau Executives. 

2:15 p. m.—The President received 
at the White House the newly ap- 
pointed Minister of Haiti, Dantes 
Sellegarde, who called to present his 
letters of credence. 

9 p. m.—The President received at 
the White House the officials of the 
Department of the Treasury, the Post 
Office Department, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department ‘of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor, 
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National 
n A glass skylight roofs the patio; the walls are 
ation, the fountain is illuminated by electric lights of many colors. 





Senate Seeks to Control 
Parcel Post Rate Changes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
$113,000, $535; Argentina Brazil Line, 
$102,000, $3; State Steamship Line, 
$230,000, $145. 

Pointing out that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is not required to bring the mat- 
ter before Congress, Senator Moses de- 
clared that passage of the resolution 
“would be of no more worth than the 
passage of a resolution by some debat- 
ing society down town.” 

The resolution, as adopted, follows in| 
full text: 


Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the pending application of 
the Postmaster General to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should not 
be pursued to a final adjudication with 
any application of new rates for par- 


Appropriation for Drug 
Conference Is Favored 


The Administration-approved measure 
(H. J. Res. 480) authorizing an appro- 
priation of $35,000 for the Federal Gov- 
}ernment’s participation in the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Manufacture of 
| Narcotic Drugs, ac Geneva, Switzerland, 
May 27, 193i, was reported favorably 


to the House Feb. 16. 
The invitation was 


extended to the 


of Nations, which sent similar invita- 
tions to the governments of other coun- 
tries concerned with the manufacture 
or consumption of opium. 





|cels post until same have been reported 
; 

;}to Congress and been passed upon by 
Congress. 
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THE IMPERIAL OIL CO., Ltd., of 
Canada, one of whose trucks is 
shown above, and the largest oil 
companies the Dominion over use 
Internationals, 





for the Dominion 





TWENTY-FIVE sturdy Internationals 
in the service of Swail Bros. Coal Co., 
Ltd, have helped to make the name 
of this growing Canadian company 
well-known im and around Winnipeg. 





Rockies, through 
Gaspe Peninsula. 
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everywhere you 


JOHN DUFF & SONS 
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many dealers, are 
Internationals... 


Here is one of the new International 
Speed Truck models in the service of 
John Duf & Sens, Ltd., of Hamilton, 
Ontario, 


ginternational 
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Contract Is Let — 
For Construction — 
Of Navy Cruiser 
Last Such Vessel to Be Built 


Under Treaty Is Awarded 
To New York Shipbuild- 


ing Company 





The last light cruiser which, under terms 
of the London Naval Treaty, can be 
laid down by the United States prior 
to 1933, will be constructed by the New 
York Shipbuilding Company at Camden, , 
N. J., Charles Francis Adams, the Set- 
retary of the Navy, has just announced. 


Sister ship of the cruiser “Indian- 
apolis,” which is nearing completion at 
the Camden yard, cruiser No. 38 will be 
the seventh of the 15 10,000-ton cruisers 
authorized by Congress in 1929, it was 
explained at the Department. The “In- 
dianapolis,” it was said, is expected to 
be completed about Aug. 15, 1932, but 
the No. 38 will not be finished until early 
in 1934. 

The bid of $10,450,000 for hull and 
machinery, which was accepted by the 
| Secretary, was the lowest of three cost 
|estimates submitted, it was said. The 
| unsuccessful competitors were the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, Newport News, Va., which 
bid $11,300,000, and Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Fore River, Mass., 
which bid $10,695,000. 

Additional Ships Planned 

Limit of cost of the No. 38 is estab- 
lished at $17,000,000, including armor and 
armament, under terms of the 15-cruiser 
building act of Feb. 13, 1929. 

London Naval Treaty provisions pro- 
| hibit the building of more than 10 of the 
| three blocks of five cruisers which Con- 
gress authorized two years ago, it was 
explained at the Department, and the 
|three remaining ships in the second 
block can be laid down in 1933, 1934, 
and 1935 to be completed in 1936, 1937, 
jand 1938. : ‘ 2 
| Substantially the same in design as the 
first block of five, the No. 38, the De- 
| partment specifications show, will be of - 
10,000 tons displacement, and carry nine 
8-inch guns in three triple turrets. 
| The vessel will be 600 feet in length, 
| have a mean draft of 17 feet 7 inches, 
and be powered with engines having a 
total of 107,000 horsepower. The per- 
; sonnel will comprise 49 officers and 553 
| enlisted men. 
| The first cruisers of the seven to be 
| finished are expected to be the “Indian- 
'apolis” and the ‘Portland,’ due Aug. 
|15, 1932. The “New Orleans,” the first 
| of the first block of five, is scheduled for 
completion on June 2, 1933, while the 
| ‘*Astoria” and the “Minneapolis” are 
| scheduled to be completed on Oct. 2, 
'1933. The sixth ship, No. 38, repre- 
| senting the first cruiser of the second 
block of five, is scheduled for comple- 
ition Feb. 11, 1934. 











Canada, like the U.S. A. uses 
INTERNATIONALS Everywhere 





N the eastern coast, on the Pacific 
slopes, throughout the provinces of 
the Dominion, International Trucks play 
an important role in the prosperity of 
Canada. These trucks are at work not only 


and Provincial Govern- 


ments but for their many industries as 
well. You will meet Internationals on the 
roads through the beautiful Canadian 


the virgin wilds of the 
In the thriving cities; in 


the great grain fields of Saskatchewan ,.. 


will see International 


Trucks, and always at work! 


Nineteen branches of the International 
Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd., and 


at the service of Canada’s 
just as our 161 branches, 


and active dealers everywhere, serve In- 
ternationals in the United States. 


Harvester Company 


OF AMERICA 


ncorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














n Mental Health 
Problems Sought 


secretary Wilbur Sees Need 
Of More Attention by 
The Medical Profession to 


Psychiatry 





[Continued from Page 2.] 
first place, we must have trained men 
‘and women who know as much as can be 
known about psychiatry, and we must 
have every physician trained so that he 
will have an adequate conception of the 
various mental states. The profession 
of medicine has been so engrossed in 
its marvelous successes in the applica- 
tion of biology, physics, and chemistry 
to the protection and treatment of human 
beings that it has paid little attention 
to psychiatry and to the mental side of 
patients. Certain experts have developed 
more or less by chance, but deliberate 
preparation of the medical profession in 


psychiatry has been in this country, for | 


the most part, and in other countries*as 
well, of a distinctly inferior character. 
This troublesome, mysterious and diffi- 
cult domain of health must be studied 
and restudied. 
diseases, as we prolong life, the neces- 
sity increases for us, as physicians, to 
assist in the living out of life under 
what we call modern condition. 
Capacities Should Be Studied 
Most of us do not know where our 
capacities lie. Some of those whom we 
value most during war give us the most 
trouble during peace. Some.men seem 
to rise to highest honor in war or emer- 
gency; in peace they wreck themselves. 
Education is of the greatest value. 
Through it we can unfold the mind and 


its range and gradually find a place for | 


each member of modern society. We 
have developed certain intelligence and 


As we conquer infectious | 


Red Cross Relief ~ 
Work to Continue 


Headquarters Says Charity in 
Drought Areas Not to 
Cease March 1 


Every penny of the $10,000,000 
drought relief fund being sought by the 
Red Cross will be needed to relieve acute 
distress in 20 States where the organiza- 
tion is carrying on relief work, it was 
said Feb. 16 at the Washington, D. C., 


national headquarters of the Red Cross. | 


Subscriptions obtained thus far, it was 
stated, aggregated $8,054,425. The fol- 
lowing additional information was pro- 
vided’ at headquarters: 

Some misrepresentation.seems to have 
been placed upon the plans of the Red 
Cross in the drought region. The Red 
Cross has ‘no. intention* of ceasing its 
charitable work in those areas on Mar. 1. 
A nation-wide effort is being made to 
raise $10,000,000 to feed the farmers of 
the country whose crops were destroyed 
by Jast Summer’s unprecedented drought. 

The New York chapter has reported 
an anonymous gift, in the form of a 
cashier’s check for $5,000. 
gift, for $3,500, was received at na- 
itional headquarters, with the notation 
that it was 
tion of the work the Red Cross had been 


Two more Red Cross chapters have 
exceeded their quotas in raising drought 


| today. 
field, Mass., and the Somerville-Raritan 
chapter, in New Jersey. 


Number of Veterans 
Receiving Care in 
_ Hospitals Increasing 





|smaller rural communities, 


A similar | 


| doing. | 


relief funds, headquarters was advised | Saving of 
These are the chapters at Wake- | 


cline in tubercujosis, another 
leent cut in infant mortality, a radical 
| dimirfution of syphilis, and the saving of 
|a large number of mothers from death 
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New York State Commission Submits 
for Health Legislation 


* 





Provision of Three Additional Tuberculosis Hospitals and 
Reorganization of Local Health Administration Recom- 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 16. 
The Special Health Commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt last May 
|of which President Farrand of Cornell 
University is chairman, and Dr. Parran, 
State Commissioner of Health, secre- 
|tary, has submitted a report to the Gov- 
jernor on matters dealing with health 
| legislation, according to an announce- 
;}ment by the Governor’s office. The an- 
|nouncement follows in full text: 
The Commission reviews the progress 
|in public health in New York State dur- 
jing recent years, points out the most 
important opportunities in the imme- 
jdiate future, and recommends definite 
steps for realizing these opportunities. 





rom “a friend,” in apprecia-| Outstanding developments during the 


past 20 years, the Commission reports, 
remarkable declines in tuber- 
'culosis and infant mortality, in each 
ase about 50 per cent, resulting in a 
12,000 persons from death by 
tuberculosis in 1930, and nearly 11,000 
| babies from death by diseases of infancy. 


lare the 


| ci 


The great opportunities for the next) 


/20 years, in the opinion of the Com- 
|mission, are: A continued marked de- 
50 per 


in childbirth. 


To realize these opportunities, the 
Commission recommends among other 
important measures: Additional State 


| tuberculosis hospitals, available for the 


nd a reor- 
ganization of local health service on a 


mended to Governor 





provided themselves with county tuber- 
culosis hospitals, many of them admir- 
ably planned and éfficiently operated. 
Experience, however, has shown that it 
s- impracticable for the smaller and 
more rural counties to carry 0n success- 
fully a tuberculosis hospital, requiring 
the full-time services of a competent 
specialist in the diagnosis and treatment 
of the disease. 


| 


|vide and operate the new district sana- 
toria, but charge back to each county 
the cost of maintenance of patients. 
This would round out the prograia of 
hospitalization throughout the State, 
providing at once both the most effec- 
tive treatment for the cure or treatment 
|of the individual patient and the pro- 
jtection of the other members of his 
|household from infection. It is recom- 
mended that these hospitals be admin- 
istered by the State Department of 
Health and that the existing hospital 
at Ray Brook be transferred te its juris- 
| diction. 

The Commission states that more ef- 
| fective steps in most parts of the State 
‘for the discovery, diagnosis and home 
|supervision, and assistance of tubercu- 
|lous patients before and after hospital- 
jization are essential, and believes that 
these necessary measures will be se- 
|cured by a reorganization of local health 
|administration, as recommended in its 
' report. 

| 2. Syphilis. Provision should be made 
by all operating health authorities for 
|the diagnosis and treatment of syphilis 





It is recommended that the State pro-| 


|House Committee Report 
Shows 32,000 Men Are 
Now in Institutions; Wait- 
ing List Growing 


aptitude tests. With the Strong test of 
occupational interest, and the Zyve test) 
of scientific aptitudes, we have a _glim-| 
mering of what may be possible in as-| 
sisting individuals to succeed. Perhaps} 
if we study on we may be able to work 
out certain tests that will indicate those | 
qualities of the human mind which are} The 32,000 veterans being cared for in 
apt to lead toward instability or even) hospitals are the largest number of pa- 
insanity. If we could detect those who | tients cared for in the history of the 


|fective home care of tuberculosis, for | 


> basis. J > health depart-|88 4 Dublic health problem, irrespective 
gage ‘eomar trsined, |of whether the individual is indigent or 
full-time health officer is urged as the | infectious. 
indispensable prerequisite for the ef-| Blood Disease Called 


the cotnrol of syphilis and other com-| A Chief Cause of Death 
|municable diseases, the protection of| In support of this recommendation the | 
maternity and infancy, more efficient; Commission says that syphilis ranks with | 
nursing service, for the safeguarding of| cancer and tuberculosis as a chief cause | 
public milk and water supplies and for | of illness, suffering, poverty and death. 


are apt to fall by the way from a mental | 
standpoint at an early day, it may well 
be that we could devise those methods | 
of proper training, adequate sleep and 
repose, which would save the individual 
and protect society. At any rate, with 
proper placement, much could be done 
to promote happiness and to avoid those 
strains which bring out mental weak- 
ness. 

Failure to meet the average in achieve- 
ment is the most fertile source of un- 
happiness. We may have to change our 
point of view regarding the prestige 
values of certain occupations if we are 
to bring about widespread personal hap- 
piness. For instance, here in the United 
States, we have an abnormally high per- 
centage of students in both the high 
schools and in our institutions of college | 
grade. We have set up a social fetish 
with certain diplomas and degrees and | 
there is steady insistence on the part of 
parents and others that, regardless of 
mental capacity and general adaptations, | 
social prestige demands that the full 
length of the gauntlet be run. This is 
unfortunate both for the educational sys- 
tem, for the institutions, and for many 
individuals. We must readjust our social | 
values and make them less extreme if| 
we are to avoid needless strain and medi- | 
ocrity in many fields. Our personal and} 
national objectives need adjustment on| 
a more human and more wholesome and | 
better biological basis. 

Strains of Civilization Cited 

There is a striking difference in the} 
individual tolerance and durability of | 
the céntral nervous system. For thou-| 
sands of years physical vigor and bodily | 
strength have been about all that were! 
necessary in simple pastoral life or in| 
the chase or war. In the last few cen-| 
truies we have called more and more| 
on the mind and some of its sense or-| 
gans. The invention of artificial light-| 
ing, the discovery of eye glasses, the de- | 


Veterans’ Bureau and represent an in- 


crease of 4,000 cases in the last three | 


years, according to the report just filed 
by the House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Affairs accompanying the bill 
(H. R. 16982) authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $12,500,000 for a veterans’ hos- 
pital construction program. (Details on 
allocation of these funds appeared in the 
issue of Feb. 11.) 

“Similarly the number of patients 
awaiting admission to Government hos- 
pitals has increased over 5,000 within 
the past year,” the report states. “In 
other words, on Dec. 1, 1929, the waiting 
list for Government hospitals totaled 
2,461 cases as compared with 7,669 cases 
on Jan, 1, 1931. 

Nature of Cases 
“It should be mentioned that approxi- 


awaiting hospitalization in Government 
facilities require treatment for disabil- 
ities. not determined. to be of ‘sérvice 
origin and that 65 pér:cent of the total 
is of the general medical and_ surgical 
type. 

“The effect of section 202(10) of the} 
World War Veterans Act, which author- | 
ized the treatment of all veterans in| 
Government hospitals, without regard to | 
the origin of their disabilities, upon the| 
hospital load is shown by the increase | 
of 10,253 cases of this class within the| 
past five years, or approximately 2,000) 
per annum. 

“The trend upward of the nonservice- 
connected load is further reflected in an 
analysis of the admissions to all hos- 
pitals during the fiscal year 1930, which 
discloses that 71 per cent of the total 
were of this class. 

“It develops that on Jan. 1, 1931, the 
beds in Government hospitals controlled 
by or available to the veterans’ adminis- 
tration totaled 32,993, of which 23,990 
wére in veterans’ hospitals, 2,135 in sol- 
diers’ homes, and 6,868 in hospitals un-! 


| the expected span of human life from 


|from reportable communicable di 


|a decline of two-thirds 


velopment of printing, the birth and|der the jurisdiction of the Army, Navy, 
growth of science, have all combined} Public Health Service, and Interior De- 
created changes in our environment| partment. It is understood that author- 
more rapidly than they could be readily |1zed additions to Government hospitals 
met by the whole population. It is true| Wil! within the next.two years increase 


that we have large factors of safety|the total beds available to the veterans’! 


which have permitted ‘accommodations | administration to approximately 40,000, 
to a remarkable degree. lof which about 31,000 will*be in vet- 

That a nation’s strength depends upon | erans’ hospitals. On the same date the 
its mental health is obvious. That our| authorized patient load in all hospitals 
Nation can settle down to study its pres- | totaled 31,905, of which 21,797 were in 
ent mental state is evident. That we/ veterans’ hospitals, 1,824 in soldiers’ 
are going along with a lot of absurd and | homes hospitals, 6,057 in hospitals oper- 
foolish methods of handling our mental | ated by other governmental agencies, and 
cases and our criminals, is obvious. Pun-| 2,227 in civil and State institutions. 
ishment still seems to be the basis of Available Beds 


} 





| 
| 


other essential elements of a modern 
health program. 


Recent Progress Traced 


By Health Commission 

The Commission finds that great prog- 
ress has been made in the protection of 
health New York State since the 
public health law of .1913, and the re- 


in 


organization of the State Department 
of Health under its provisions. It com- | 
ments on the remarkable extent to which 
|the recommendations of the 1913 Com- 
| mission, under the chairmanship of the 
ilate Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, have been 
carried into effect, particularly as to the 


improvement of the State service itself. 
| These improvements have contributed to 
| such remarkable results as a 14 per cent 


Me : | decline in the total death rate in New) 
mately 95 per cent of the patients now | 


York State since 1913; an increase in 
the 47 years in.1900, to.57 years in 1930; 
a deerease since 1913 in the death rate 
eases 
per 100,000 population from 419 té 196; 
in diphtheria 
mortality; a still greater decline in ty- 
phoid fever; and the saving above re- 
ferred to of more than 22,000 lives an- 
mually from deaths by tuberculosis and 
diseases of infancy. 

If the death rate of 1913, when the 
last State Health Commission made its 
report, had continued in 1930 there 


|would have been 43,478 more deaths in| 


New York State in 1930 than actually 
occurred. 


ness, amounts to several hundred million 
<bean tifa ti 
dollars per year. In Dr. Biggs’ words, 


\“Public health is purchasable.” It may) board of health shall have qualifications 
|of training and experience to be pre- 


be added, public health is a paying in- 
vestment. Besides the savings of lives, 
a@ huge volume of disabling and expgn- 
sive sickness has been diminished in 


vented. ; 
The Commission reports, however, that 
the sickness which has been prevented 


and the lives which have been saved are} Commission says, “There are now in this | 
jonly a fraction of what it is now POS-| State 1,099 local health jurisdictions con- 


sible to accomplish by the adequate ap- 
plication in every community of what is 
postively known concerning the preven- 
tion of disease and the protection of 
health. 


Suggestions to Reduce 


Infant Mortality 
“Through improved individual and 
community care it is possible again to 


| be secured by the reorganization of local 
| health service recommended by the Com- 





The economic value of these} 5 900 inhabitants and that in such county 
llives, while not calculable with exact-| districts having a population of more 


i; the duties of his office. 
i or severity, or altogether pre- | 
 » _glimelaitasia | Declares Present System 


| Fails to Meet Needs 


|It has more tragic consequences in va- 
rious forms of complete physical and | 
mental breakdown than any other dis- | 
ease. It is the true cause of thousands 
lof deaths which are reported as caused 
|by other diseases. It is a large factor | 
in creating demands for hospital beds 
for chronic cases, and for mental cases. | 
Yet, few diseases are so readily diag- | 
|ndsed and so responsive to treatment as 
syphilis in its early stages. A highiy 
communicable disease, it is preeminently 
|a public health problem. The same re- | 
organization of local health administra- | 
tion, which is recommended in connet- | 
\tion with the discovery and supervision | 
| osis, will also, the Commis- | 
|sion is confident, result in vastly more 
leffective local health provision for the | 
discovery and treatment of syphilis. : 
3. Protection of maternity and in- 
|fancy. The Commission urges that all 
\Joeal health authorities should carry on, 
funder the leadership ef the State De- 
| partment of Health, effective plans for 
|securing for the mothers in the State 
|improved medical ard nursing care be- 
|fore, at the time of, and subsequent to 
childbirth. This also, it is believed, will 





| of tubercul 


| mission. 

| 4, County health departments. The 
|Commission recommends that in every 
county of the State, the board of super- 
visors establish a county board of health 
in place of existing town health boards 
and health boards in villages of less than 


than 30,000 the county health commis- 
sioner to be appointed by the county 


scribed by the Public Health Council and 
that he shall devote his entiré time to 


In support of this recommendation, the 


sisting of four county, 59 city, 293 
village, 597 town and 146 consolidated 





| (village and town) boards or depart- 
|ments of health. Aside from the 63 city 
and county units, the remaining 1,036 
local health units vary in population 
from a few hundred to at most a few 
| thousand persons. 

“Designed by law to meet conditions 
of 1850, the present system of town, 


,cut in half the death rate among babies,” | village and small city boards of health, 


conclusion that the most important single 
step in the protection of health in the 
rural areas and villages of the State, 
and the one step without which effective 
public health cannot be secured, is the 
substitution of a county health organi- 
zation for town and village boards of 
health. 


Declares Expenditures 
Would Not Be Increased 


The Commission points out that under 
the existing system of State aid for 
county health work, the actual expendi- 
tures by the people of these areas for 
public health would not, in most cases, 
be increased by the creation of county 
health departments, and that in some 
instances it might actually be decreased. 
The Commission favors the continuance 
of State aid to counties for health serv- 
ices. 

5. Career positions in public health. 
The Commission recommends that all 
commissioners of public health, here- 
after appointed, in county health dis- 
tricts having a population in excess of 
30,000, and in the larger cities possess 
such qualifications of training and experi- 
ence,as the Public Health Council shall 
require, a 1 shall devote their entire time 
to the duties of their office. The Com- 
mission aptly remarks that “the efficiency 
of any effort depends upon the compe- 
tence of the persons administering it. 
This is particularly true in public health 
where a high degree of technical knowl- 
edge is essential.” 


Twenty-four years ago, the late Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs said, in an address 
before the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation: “It would seem as if we had 
now progressed far enough along the 
path of higher civilization to expect and 
require that sanitary affairs in every lo- 
cality should be administered intelli- 
gently, ee and in the interests 
of all of the people of the community, by 
those who have had special training in 
such matters, so that a consistent sani- 
tary policy may be everywhere continu- 
ously followed.” Since that date schools 
for the post graduate training of physi- 
cians in public health have been estab- 
lished in connection with a number of 
universities, and shorter courses of prac- 
tical training have been established in 


connection with various State depart- | 


ments of health. 
The Commission recommends further 


be authorized to offer opportunities of 
training and experience in its own serv- 


ice, to persons already holding public | 


health positions, or preparing themselves 
for a career in public health. 


Other Recommendations 
Made by Commission 


Among other recommendations of the 
Commission are these: 

{a) That a Division of Caneer Control 
be established in the State Department of 
Health. 

(b) ‘That the approval of plans for 

proposed new public water supplies and 
for the extension of existing supplies in 
so far as the sanitary quality of the 
water is concerned be vested in the State 
Department of Health. 
_ (c) That the pollution of streams by 
industrial wastes dangerous to public 
health be regulated in the same manner 
as pollution of streams by sewage. 

(d) That the inspection of industrial 
establishments in villages and towns be 
vested in the State Department of Labor, 
instead of, as at present, in local health 
officers. 

The members of the Commission, in 
addition to President Farrand, its Chair- 
man, and Commissioner Parran, its Sec- 
retary, are: Dr. Simon Flexner, Direc- 
tor of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 


ical Research; Dr. Matthias Nicoll Jr.,| 


Health Commissioner of Westchester 
County; Dr. William H. Ross, President 
State Medical Society; Dr. Linsly R. 
Williams, Director New York Academy 
of Medicine; Hon. Henry Morgenthau, 
of New York; Dr. E. L. Keyes, President 
American Social Hygiene Association; 








| Tucker, 


that the State Department of Health | of a committee on this subject. 


| subject in question. 








AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


National Forest 


In North Michigan 


President Announces Establish- 
ment of New Preserve 
Named ‘Hiawatha’ 


President Hoover has proclaimed the 
establishment of the Hiawatha. National 
Forest in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, bringing the total of national for- 
ests to 150, the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has just announced 


in a statement which follows in full text: 


A new national forest, the Hiawatha, 
with a gross area of 270,071 acres in 
the heart of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan comes into being by proclama- 
tion of President Hoover, the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, has 
announced. 

This brings the total number of na- 
tional forests up to 150, and the forest 
becomes part of the vast area of over 
160,000,000 acres administered by the 
Forest Service. 


The 179,719 acres within the boun- 
daries of the Hiawatha which remain 
in private ownership are to be acquired 
by purchase as rapidly as agreements 
are reached with the owners and funds 
are made available by Congress. Prac- 
tically the entire area is covered with 
forest growth. 


Little virgin timber of large size is 
left, since most of the land was cut- 
over or culled many years ago. Fires 
have also ravaged much of it, so that 
at present the stand over large areas is 
aspen. 

The aspen growth, however, will make 
a good protective cover for young white 
pine and Norway pine, to which the land 
is adapted, says the Forest Service. The 
area has considerable recreational value, 
but there is little land of value for farm- 
ing within its boundaries, 

The boundaries of the Hiawatha Na- 
tional Forest take in an area extending 
about 18 miles from north to south and 
24 miles from east to west. Headquar- 
ters for the new forest, formerly known 
as the Mackinac purchase. unit, will re- 
main at Munising, Mich. Under Forest 
Service administration, the Hiawatha 
National Forest will be protected and 
developed f 
tional, and other public forest values. 





Homer Folks, Secretary State Charities 
Aid Association; Dr. George W. Cottis, 
of Jamestown; Mrs. Henry 
Leach, of New York; John A. Kings- 
bury, Secretary Milbank Memorial Fund; 
John M. O’Hanlon, of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Miss 
r, Executive Secretary National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

At its first meeting an important 
phase of public health legislation or ad- 
ministration was assigned to each of the 


14 members of the Commission, each of | 


whom thereafter served as a chairman 


committee were appointed a group of 
persons, including many who were not 
members of the Commission but had spe- 
cial knowledge and experience of the 
A total of 86 per- 
sons of special experience and training 
in public health thus participated directly 
in the work of the Commission, and 


a still larger number furnished valuable | 


information and assistance. 

_ Governor Roosevelt stated, on receiv- 
ming. the report. of the Commission, that 
in the course of a few-days he would 
transmit it to the Legislature with a 
special message urging that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission involv- 
ing legislation be accepted and that suit- 
able legislation to carry them into ef- 
fect be enacted. 


Delay Asked in Bill to Give 
Federal Aid for Education 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
tions of the 
respecting the support of education.” 

The Secretary of the Interior stated 





further: “There seems to be a growing | 


feeling that the Federal Government 
should extend financial aid to the local 
communities in the promotion of better 
educational oppertunities. There may 
be real meed for this, but I have not 
yet seen evidence which is convincing. 
It need not be said that the popular 
interest in education constitutes the 
strongest bulwark of our democratic 
government. For that reason I believe 
we should change the system only after 
the most carefi! study.” 
Approximately 10,000,000 rural school 


Freezin 


its timber growing, recrea- | 


Goddard | 


Katherine | 


On each | 


State tax commissioners | 


¢ Fruit — Y¥ 
' Juices to Retain 


Flavor Is Studied 





Government Scientist Hopes 
To Develop Effective 
Method to Replace Usual 
Preserving Process 





Development of an effective method 
of preserving fruit juices by freezing, 
so that they will retain their natural 
ualities unimpaired, in contrast with 
ruits preserved by heat processes, ap- 
pears to be near as a result of experi- 
ments by the Department. of Agricul- 
ture, E. M. Chace, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, said in a statement 
made public Feb. 16 by the Department. 

It is expected that the juices will keep 
for nine months, Mr. Chace said. Frozen 
slices of oranges and grapefruit also 
proved to be very satisfactory, he said. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“Present indications are that we may 
be able to develop an effective method 
for preserving fruit juices by freezing,” 
says E. M. Chace, in charge of the fruit 
and vegetable chemistry laboratory, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, at Los An- 
geles, Calif, who recently came East 
to confer with Bureau officials. in Wash- 
ington and to inspect new machinery for 
use in his investigations. 

Exhaustive Study ; 

Because of the economic possibilities 
lof freezing as a method of food preser- 
vation, Mr. Chase and the chemists as- 
sociated with him on the Pacific coast 
|last Spring started an exhaustive study 
of this question. Since last May they 
have prepared from 800 to 900 samples 
of frozen fruit juices, chiefly pineapple 
and citrus fruit, with some pomegran- 
ate. Different types of juice, and, when 
sugar was added, different concentra- 
tions of sirup, were pack ¢ 
ers of various kinds—bdttles, tins, or 
pasteboard cartons. In some instances 
the air was removed by vacuum. All the 
juices were’subjected to sharp freezi 
at temperatures never higher than 2 
degrees. below zero and usually 30 to 40 
degrees below. 

any of the samples when. opened, 
Mr. Chace says, have been found to be 
delicious, retaining all the natural char- 
acteristics of the original juice, which 
necessarily are somewhat. impairéd by 
reserving processes where heat is used. 
Not enough experimental work has yet 
| been done to warrant the recommenda- 
| tion of any of the methods yet tested. 
The investigators, however, feel that they 
are well advanced in their search for a 
method of freezing that will preserve 
fruit juices satisfactorily. for at least’ 
jmine months, 
In the course of these experiments 
|some fruit has been frozen. Frozen or- ; 
ange slices and grapefruit slices proved 
very satisfactory. Frozen bananas, how- 
ever, were. palatable only while. still 
frozen. As soon as they. were defrosted 
they lost their firm texture. 


in: contain- 





children are receiving inadequate train- 
ing, Mr. Crabtree told the Committee. 
Schooling given in rural areas is infe- 
| ferior to that offered in the cities, he em- 
| phasized, adding’ that the child in the~ 
rural school gets as much training in 
eight years as the city pupil receives. in 
six years. Teachers in the rural schools 
are young, inexperienced and poorly 
paid, while buildings and facilities are 
not to be compared to those in the cities, 
he stated. He asserted that the financial 
profits of the farmers flow to the cities 
and that the rural areas suffer because 
of that fact. 
Opposition Files Statement’ 

| Mr. Callahan urged favorable action 
|on the bill because of the need, he said, 
of an intelligent electorate and because 
that country which has the best educa- 
tional system also has the best business 
and is most active commercially. He 
‘emphasized also the centering of the Na- 
tion’s wealth in the large cities and said 
that some of it must be sent back: iato 
the rural areas. 

Mr. Peckham declared that the bill was 
an attempt to break down State lines 
and strengthen the Federal Government. 
He contended that its provisions were 
|contrary to the principles set forth in 
the Constitution. 
| <A statement favoring the bill was filed 
|by Mr. Gray. Mr. Gilbreth filed a state- 
‘ment in opposition. 














New... Delightful... The MUNSON Swimming Cruise! 
Swim at the World’s Loveliest Beaches 


much that we do for those who inter- 
fere with our established social ideas 
or customs. Early detection is funda-j 
mental in this field. Our youth must be 
better understood and better handled. We 
have yet to work out the methods for 
such detection, to train the men in them, 
and to train the medical profession. In| 
so far as insanity is concerned, the pub-| 
lic is largely still in the dark ages, andj 
the medieal profession is in the twilight 
zone. 
Treatment of Insane Advocated 

I think that we will all agree that 
public handling of the insane is neces- 
sary but that our present methods can 
be greatly improved. The present cost 
for the segregated care of the insane is 
enormous and it is evidently growing. 
While this is a most difficult medical 
problem, unfortunately much of it is| 
handled through the police and the 
courts. To have the policeman instead 
of the doctor the first contact of society 
with many of those in the early stages 
of insanity, is deplorable. It is even worse 
when the first confinement of such a 
potent is in the jail rather than in the 
ospital bed. There should be united 
effort to care for mental cases along the 
very best hospital and medical 
and there should be as complete a re- 
lease as possible from the meshes of the 
law which now are so difficult to es- 
cape. The former days of simple life 
are gone. By millions our people tramp 
the solid streets of our cities. Their 
Nervous systems are constantly under 
assault. The prevention of mental! dis- 
orders can never be brought about by 


such processes as putting chlorine in| 


the water of a city to eliminate typhoid. 
They are much more intricate and diffi- 
cult, but just as important. 

Prevention of mental conditions goes 
back to industrial organization, city 
planning, the handling of schools, the 
standards of living, the sanctity of the 
home, and a hundred other of our social 
mechanisms. The mental! health of a 
nation depends upon the brain fiber of its 

ple. If we were handling such a ques- 


ion for animals, we would try to mas- | 


ter it by controlling breeding. Just how 
bitter our lessons will have to be before 


% 4; 


lines, | 


“It will be observed from the fore-| 
going that the beds available in Govern- | 
ment hospitals at this time are approxi- | 
mately .1,000 in excess of the total au-| 
thorized patient load. However, an in- 
vestigation disclosed that most of these| 
reported unoccupied beds were not what} 
might be termed generally available for | 
patients due to the fact that they were! 
being reserved for patients en route, were 
temporarily unavailable due to repairs, 
or else were in specialized facilities con- 
siderably removed from populous areas. 

“The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs appeared before the Committee and 
stated that no additional hospital con- 
struction could be justified at this time! 
on the basis of the needs of veterans 
with disabilities attributable to military | 
service. He further stated, however,| 
that if the Congress were to provide} 
Government hospital facilities for the 
veterans of all wars, without regard to 
| the origin of their disabilities, additional 
|construction to accumplish such purpose 
|} would be necessary, and listed the re- 
|quirements in such program as 3,0 
| additional beds in 1933 and 6,000 addi 
tional beds in 1935.” 





we learn to meet human conditions in 
this way, no one can say. 

In summary, I would suggest that the 
mental health of a nation is its greatest 
asset. Mental hygiene is a vital part of 
preventive medicine. 

(1) Medical students and physicians | 


need more adequate training in psy- 
chiatry. 

|" *° (2) There should be internes in every 
hospital for the care of the insane. The 


presence of the inquiring student would 
do more to advance pathology, intrease 
autopsies and develop research in our | 





mental hospitals than any other factor. | Commission 


(3) More of the research energy of 
the medical professign should be diverted 
into the difficult fic of psychology and | 
psychiatry. | 


the Commission _ predicts. Through | fails utterly to meet the needs of the 
further improvement in water and milk present,” the Commission says. “In 
supplies, and the control of typhoid car-| fact, the State itself has been obliged to 


riers, typhoid fever should disappear en-| assume a larger measure of responsibil- 
tirely. Diphtheria can be marked off! ity and to develop a more extensive or- 
the list as a cause of death if all babies, ganization than would have been neces- 


are protected by toxin-antitoxin. Tuber-| sary except for this inadequacy of local 
culosis is still the most frequent cause | health machinery. The town and village 
of death between the ages of 20 and 40.| health units are too small to provide 
Here the death rate can be cut in half|the various specialized services which 
once more by the earlier diagnosis and| modern public health demands. 
better care of patients, and by general, “Public health as a science had its 
measures to improve the individual} origin and its remarkable development 
health. There are far too many deaths| since these local boards .of health were 
of mothers during childbirth, when bet-| established. In any modern health pro- 
ter medical and nursing care would re-| gram, qualified health officers, sanitary 
duce materially this needless loss of life. | engineers, laboratory directors and other 
Among the diseases in which less prog-| professional personnel are essential to 
ress has been made syphilis, with its|any satisfactory service. Better methods 
many and serious end results, continues|of communication by telephone, tele- 
almost unabated as a major health prob-| graph, improved highways and the auto- 
lem, yet syphilis is one of the few dis-| mobile make it easier to serve a county 
edses which can be wiped out completely | now than it was to serve a town a half 
if well known methods for the discovery} century ago.” 
and treatment of cases were used every-| The Commission calls attention to the 
where. Cancer now ranks second only} fact that there are already 505 county 
to heart disease as the most frequent|health departments in 385 different 
cause of death. It can be cured in many | States, about 20 per cent of all the 
cases if recognized earlier and properly| counties in the United States, and to 
treated. the further fact that the recent White 
The Commission also points out unmet| House Conference on Child Health and 


needs in the discovery and rehabilitation| Protection very strongly urged the 
of crippled children, in the elimination! county as the miost available and ef- 
of various types of disease germs, bet-|fective unit for child, health and. pro- 
ter protection of milk and water sup-/ tection service. 

plies; the reduction of health hazards in} The Commission recalls that the 


industries and occupations, and in the| Health Commission of 1913 found the 
general education of the entire people| health facilities of towns and villages 
in the principles and practices of health- | ineffective, and made a number of con- 
| ful living. structive recommendations for improve- 


Legislation Declared ments in, local health organization and 


r for increased State supervision. 
Urgently Needed The present Commission states that 


To accomplish the desired results the|18 years of additional experience, how- 
recommends _ legislation| ever, has shown that even with these 
, and states its| improvements it has not been practicable 
reasons therefor: |to carry into effect. a modern health 

1, Tuberculosis. The State should| program for the protection of persons 
provide three additional district tuber-|in rural counties and villages from tu- 





|along the following lines 


| (4) Education of the public so that |culosis hospitals for all types of cases, | berculosis, the venereal diseases, infant 
| they will view mental diseases as they do | located so as to be accessible to groups| mortality, maternal deaths and other 
other diseases is important. |of small counties which cannot provide| preventable evils through such small 

(5) The handling and care of the|suitable hospitals for themselves under | units of population as the great majority 


mentally ill should be along medical 
rather than legal lines. 


of towns and villages, 


the county tuberculosis hospital law. 
The Commission therefore reached the 


Practically all the larger counties have 


u 


NASSAU : MIAMI : HAVANA 


S.S. Munargo from New York, February 27 


Special swimming privileges 
and special accommodations 
will be arranged for passengers 
on the smooth-sailing Munson 
Liner, S. S. Munargo, at the 
lovely beaches at Nassau, 
Havana and Miami. En route 
and upon arrival there will be 
exhibition swimming ard diving by famous 
swimmers who sail with the Munargo when it 
leaves New York, February 27¢h. The swimming 
tank on the Munargo may be used as a training 
place preparatory to the first swim at Paradise 


SAILING MARCH 





Beach, Nassau... Take this 
brilliant cruise...12 gayest of 
days far m winter. The 
amazingly low rate of $135 
ineludes steamer round trip 
with 2 days in Naséau...2% 
days in Havana...and 2 days in 
Miami...the ship your hotel. 
On this same voyage you may stay a week at 
charming Royal Victoria Hotel in Nassau for $140 
instead of going on with the crujse, or at s iy 
higher prices tee may stay at the 

otel, 


New Colonial 
6th — GOLF CRUISE 


NASSAU - KINGSTON: HAVANA 


S. S. Evangeline from New York, March 6 


Play all the smooth, enchanting golf 
eourses at these ports... play at Nas- 
satu over the Bahamas Country Club 
«.. at Kingston over the new Constant 
Springs Course where the Prince of 
Wales played ... at Havana at the Ha- 
vana Country Club. Two prominent 
men and two women golfers will go on 
this crulse engaged by the Munson 
Lines. This is the first golfers’ cruise 
ever arranged, Special tournaments 
will be arranged and prizes will be 
awarded the best players at each 
port of call as well as the best for 


the whole cruise. The Munson Line arranges golf 
privileges. The entire cruise lasts 13 days, all 





expenses paid, on the de! S. 8. 
Erongeline.. 8198 and up all-inclusive. 
Those who do not play have other 
enchanting prospects on this ghy 
cruise away from bl » uncom. 
fortable winter, down in the rich 
health-giving qenhins | of the semi- 
tropics. Don’t forget sailing dace 
= March Goh—-make reservations eat. 
same y 
week at charming Repel Victoria Hotel 
in Nassau for $1 tastead of going co ; 
prices youmay say at the mapaitennt New : 
you may stay at the ow : 
‘colonial Hotel. 


For further information apply at your local Tourist Agent or 


MUNSON Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street, New York City — BOwling Green 9-3300 
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Investigation of Food Prices 


Responding to Washington’s Cry for (" the *U. 8, Date Ree) q 
bread at lower prices, uttered by the : 


edj Frank W. Wheeler, assistant to the 


e F dP e ng | president of the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
eir cific Tea Company, testified that his com- 
U.S. Senate Committee on Food Prices i | Sls Tes Company: etd hn i com | 
: rs aod selling it at a profit for an average 
ns|of 5.52 cents. The company’s bread is 
‘or | of the highest quality, he‘ said. J 
Asked by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 


Kansas, chairman of the subcommittee, " 
..| if he did not think prices in Washington, | ,*. 
is| D- G, were too high, Mr. Wheeler said | _“s 
% there’ may be cost factors in Washing- | ,.. 
ton which necessitate, higher prices. His 
papeny has no Washington bakery, he | G- 
-, | Sai 
: Senator Capper suggested that his = 
v for | Company might make bread more cheaply 
in Washington than present bakeries. 
r. Wheeler said his company is ex- 
panding its bakery system and he will 
-| submit the suggestion for a Washington 
-| plant to his office. 




















hest quali 
~ shin ity 


The Great Atlantic (© Pacific Tea Co. 
begins today the sale of its own 
freshly baked, carefully wrapped 





Grandmother’s 16-ounce 
Loaf at a nickel apiece 





To meet the situation described by Senator Capper, 
A&P is sending its own bread to Washington from its 
own bakeries in nearby cities—delivered a few hours 
after it comes from the ovens. 
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eC ord of 


. thorize county judges to request State Bank 





Bills Covering 


3856) 
Measures Now Pending 
In Various State Legislatures 





| Banking, Insurance, Labor and 
_. Industry, and Taxation Among Proposals 


Awaiting Legislative Consideration 





Changes 


Agriculture 
N. Dak. H. 33. To control manufacture, 
sale, etc., of imitation butter. Indefinitely 


tponed. 
a Aviation 


Mont. H. 124. To authorize counties to 
make contracts with cities to establish air- 
ports. Passed House. ss 

N. Mex. H. 48. To fix liability of owners 
and lessees of aircraft for damage caused 
by forced landings or falling objects. Passed 
House. ; : 

Utah. S. 16. To provide for. licensing of 
aircraft and pilots. Withdrawn. S. 35 sub- 
stituted. 


Banking: State Finance \ | 
Ark. S. 20. To provide that loans to ‘stock- 
holders of building and loan associations | 
shall not exceed withdrawal value of shares; 
and that loans to nonmembers shall not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent of association assets. Passed 
Senate Feb. 2. | 

Ark. S. 283. Hendricks et al. To au-| 
Commissioner to request statement of the} 
solvency of banks in which general tax 
funds are deposited. Passed Senate. | 

Ind. H. 91. Making Morris Plan Banks | 
subject to examinations by the State Bank- 
ing Department and limiting interest rates | 
on loans to 6 per cent. Withdrawn. 





Ind. S. 32. Requiring banks to keep de- | 
posit liabilities at not more than 10 times} 
their capitalization. Passed Senate Feb. 2. 

Ind. S. 33. Making owners of bank hold- 
ing company stocks equally liable with bank 
stockholders. Passed Senate Feb. 2. : 

Minn. H. 34. Joint resolution memorializ- | 
ing Congress not to enact any law which 
would permit branch banking in Minnesota. 
Passed House Jan. 19. Passed Senate Feb. | 

Minn. H. 138. Providing reserve may be 
“in cash or balance due from solvent banks,” | 
eliminating old provision requiring “one- | 
fourth of which shall be in cash, the remain- 
der in balances due from solvent banks.” 
Passed House Feb. 4. 

Minn. H. 164. Removes city bonds from | 
those limited as to amount banks can hold. | 
Passed House Feb. 3. Passed Senate Feb. 5.| 

Mont. H. 1. Authorizing the issuance of 
State Treasury debentures in amount of not 
over $6,000,000 for use of State highway 
fund. Passed House. Passed Senate Feb. 2. 

N. J. A. 55. Limiting savings bank loans 
to 70 instead of 80 per cent of market value 
of collateral. Passed House. 

Okla. H. 59. Providing some trust com-| 
pany in New York City which is member of | 
Federal Reserve System may be designated | 
State fiscal agency. Passed House Feb, 5. | 

S. C. H. 158. To abolish Budget Commis- 
sion. Passed House. 

Education ' 

Mass. H. 13. To prohibit corporal punish- 
ment of school pupils. Leave to withdraw 
Feb. 3. Accepted Feb. 4. | 

Elections 

Idaho. S. 3, Substituting an open pri- 

mary or nominating election for convention 


system. Passed Senate Jan. 29, 
Highways 
Ala. H. 25. Reducing personnel of State 


Highway Commission to one member. Signed | 
by Governor Jan. 30. 

N. H. H. 1. Relating to State aided high- | 
ways and increasing the apportionment 
thereof. Passed House. 

N. H. H. 2. Increasing the apportionment 
for State maintenance of town highways. 
Passed House. 

N. H. H. 3. Relating to the expenditure of 
the funds of the highway department. Passed | 
House. 


Insurance 

Ind. H. B. 79. To require cities and towns 
to provide members of volunteer fire com- 
panies with accident insurance or death and 
injuries. Passed House Feb. 3. 

Mont. H. B. 141. Relating to insurance 
companies defining classes of insurance and 
limitation of risk. Passed House. 

Mont. H. 189. To provide indemnity to 
persons injured in motor vehicle accidents 
and to establish a State automobile fund. 
Killed by House. 

N. H. H. B. 164. To require filing of liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance policy 
or a bond prior to registration of motor ve- 
hicle. Killed by House. 

N. H. H. B. 230. To amend subdivisions I 
and II of sec. 1, chap. 272, of the Public 
Laws, relating to incorporation of insurance 
companies. Passed House. 

N. Mex. H. B. 18. To revise law relative to 
mutus! fire, hail and tornado companies. 
Passed House. 

Utah. H. B. 29. To give court or jury the 
right to add 10 per cent to insurance claims 
when insurance company vexatiously de- 
clines to pay loss. Withdrawn. 

Utah. S. B. 20. To fix liability of members | 
of mutual fire insurance companies to a 
cash premium and contingent assessment of 
not less than one nor more than five times 
cash premium. Passed Senate. 

Wyo. H. B. 19. To amend and reenact 
par 9, sec. 16, chap. 142, Session Laws 1921, 
providing that regulation of uniform varia- 
tion from bureau fire insurance rates shall 
not affect right of participating companies 


to return dividends to policyholders. In- 
definitely postponed. 
Wyo. H. B. 22. To amend and reenact sec. | 


32, chap. 142, Session Laws 1921, relating to 
standard provisions required for life in- 
surance policies. Passed House Jan. 31. 
Passed Senate. Signed by Governor Feb. 10. 
Now E. A, 14. 

Wyo. H. B. 24. To regulate policies issued 
by insurers doing an accident or health in- 
surance business. Passed House Jan. 31. 
Passed Senate. 

Wyo. H. B. 58. 
hail insurance 
Senate Feb. 10. 


To provide a new mutual 
code. Passed House. Passed 


Judiciary 

Ind. S. 162. To give Supreme Court ex- 
clusive powers of admission to bar in all 
courts of State. Failed to pass Feb. 9. (May 
be called up again.) 

Mont. H. 4. Relating to grounds for a 
new trial in criminal actions and authorizing 
the court to modify the judgment if the 
evidence shows that the defendant is not 
guilty of the degree of crime of which con- 
viected, but guilty of a lesser degree 
thereof, or a lesser crime included therein. 
Passed House Jan. 21, 

S. Dak. S. 43. To provide for the creation 
and establishment of an association to be 
known as “The State Bar of South Dakota,” 
to provide for admission to the bar, and for 
discipline of members, etc. Passed Senate. 

Utah. H. J. R. 2. Proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that in 
all criminal cases, except in capital cases, | 
three-fourths of the jury may arrive at a 
verdict, Passed House. 

Labor: Industry 

Ind. H. B. 49. To make void contracts be- 
tween employers and employes’ wherein 

ledges are made by employes not to join 
abor organizations or by employers not to 
join employers’ organizations. Passed House. 

Minn. H. F. 42. To 


is 


problems. Killed by House. 

N. Mex. H. B. 19. To create office of labor 
commissioner. Passed House. 

Okla. H. B. 43. To require that 95 per 


cent of laboring employes of contractors on) 


ublic works be citizens of U. S. Passed 

ouse Feb. 6. 

Wyo. H. B. 11. To make it unlawful to re- 
quire any miner or laborer to work more 
than 8&8 hours a day in any underground 
mine or working. Killed by House. 

Wyo. H. B. 42. To reduce women’s work- 
ing week from 56 hours to 48 hours. Passed 
House Jan. 31. 

Motor Vehicles 

Ind. H. B. 61. To fix maximum height, 
width and length of motor trucks and to 

uire three red lights at night. Withdrawn. 

ass. H. 426. To establish night sessions 
in the Boston Municipal Court and the sev- 
era! district courts for disposition of traffic 


ld 


authorize the State | 
Industrial Commission to study employment | 


in Status 


- 
cases. Leave to withdraw. Accepted House | 


Jan, 28. Accepted Senate Feb. 3. 

N. H. H. B. 103. To prohibit persons from 
soliciting rides from operators of vehicles. 
Killed by House. 





Okla. S. 14. To repeal the law requiring | 


motor vehicles to stop at grade crossings. 
Passed Senate. Passed House Feb. 3. 

S. Dak. S. 7, Relative to the registration 
of motor vehicles and requiring owners to 
exhibit certificates on headlight adjustments. 
Passed Senate Feb. 6. 

Wyo. H. B. 28. To enact a uniform drivers’ 
license law. Indefinitely postponed. 

Prohibition 

Til. H. 1. To repeal the State prohibition 
law. Passed House Feb. 10. 

Ind. S. 149. Proposing the submission of 
four proposals for modification of prohibi- 
tion laws to referendum. Indefinitely post- 


poned Feb. 4. 
Public Health 


Mass. S. 268. To prohibit use of trailers | 


in carrying oil and gasoline. Leave to with- 
draw. 


Railroads 
Okla. S. 16. Limiting length of freight 
trains, ete. 
Okla. H. 34. Same as S. 16. Killed by 
Senate. 


Social Welfare 





Idaho. H. 22. To provide old age pensions | 


for certain persons over 65. Passed House 
Jan. 29. Passed Senate Feb. 9. 

Ind. S. B. 3. To provide old age pensions 
of $25 a month to certain persons over 65 
years of age. Passed Senate Feb. 10. 

Ind. S. 44. To authorize State Auditor to 
make advance payment of gasoline tax funds 
to counties on Feb. 1 for unemployment re- 
lief. Passed Senate Jan. 22. Passed House. 
Signed by Governor Feb. 10. 

Minn. H. F. 44. To repeal the 1925 Act 


eclaring a nuisance the business of pro-| 


ducing, publishing or circulating obscene, | 


lewd and lascivious newspaper, magazine 
or other periodical or a malicious, scandalous 


and defamatory newspaper, magazine or 
other periodical. Passed House Feb. 4. 
Taxation 


Tax Commission to one member. Signed by 
Governor Jan. 30. 

Ark. H. 1. Extending time for payment of 
property taxes from Apr. 10 to Oct. 10. 
Passed House Feb. 4. 

Ind. H. 23. Changing distribution gasoline 
tax proceeds. Indefinitely postponed Feb. 5. 

Ind. H. 24. Changing distribution gasoline 
tax proceeds. Indefinitely postponed Feb. 5. 


Ind. H. 129. Tax of 5 cents per pound| 


on oleomargarine. Passed House Feb. 4. 

Ind. S. 81. Constitutional! amendment per- 
mitting income tax to be submitted to electo- 
rate at 1932 election. Passed Senate Feb. 11. 

Minn. H. 56. Permits rebate or cancella- 
tion of real estate taxes levied on lands on 
which structures or crops were destroyed 
after Jan. 1 or hereafter. Killed by House. 

Minn. H. 57. Abatement of personal prop- 
erty taxes on crops destroyed after Jan. 
1, 1930. Killed by House. 

Mont. H. J. R. 2. Petitioning Congress to 
pass the Selvig bill providing for a tax on 
the manufacturing of flour to create a fund 
for the relief of wheatgrowers. Passed House. 
Passed Senate. 

Mont. H. 123. Taxation of agricultural 
products. Passed House. 

Mont. H. 
malt. Passed House. 


ings bank in a city of more than 50,000 
= to open three branch offices; 
anks. 

N. Y. A. 624, Alterman, Making it a 
misdemeanor to be interested in any way 
in the short selling of stock; Codes. 

N. Y. A. 700. Tellier. Increasing from 
$25,000 to $50,000 necessary capital which 
a bank must have in a village which does 


| not exceed 2,000 population; Banks. 


N. Y. A. 739. Sullivan, Misdemeanor to 
be interested in short selling; Codes. 

N, Y. A. 740. Sullivan. Same as 512. 

N. Y. A. 784. Coughlin. Amends section 
relative to investments of savings banks in 
obligations of cities and other municipal- 
ities by striking out population limit; 
Banks. 

N. Y. A. 812. Same as S. 541. 

Tex. H. 413. Duval. Simplify collection 
of checks; Banks, 

Wis. A. J. R. 31. Grobschmidt. Memo- 
rializing Congress to provide for the con- 
scription of wealth in time of war; State 
Affairs. 

Motor Vehicles 

Ala. H, 225. To exempt owners of auto- 
mobiles from liability for injuries to guest 
passengers; Judiciary. 

Iowa. H. 244. Rutledge. To create State 
department of Public Safety supported by 
automobile drivers’ license fees. 

Kans. H. 368. Tanquary. Relative to 
size, weight, construction, operation and 
regulation of motor vehicles, trailers and 
other vehicles; Roads and Highways. 

Kans. S. 221. Comm. on Agriculture. To 
create a vehicle department and office of 
vehicle commissioner; Committee of the 


| Whole. 


Md. S. 45. Frick, Imposing a tax on 
Me. S. 357. Jackson. To provide tor| mot’ Finance. . . 
semiannual inspection of motor vehicles; Md. H. 41. Meichel. Exempting aircraft, 


Judiciary. 

Md. H.73. Michel. To provide for serv- 
ice of process on nonresident motorists 
through Secretary of State; Judiciary. 


Nev. S. 35, Burt, To prohibit operation | jing sale and issuance of trading stamps; 
of motor vehicles at speed other than “rea-| Judiciary. 


sonable and proper”; Highways. 
N. J. A. 354. Muir. To provide that 


every motor vehicle must be equipped with) ment of counsel fees when employe is suc- 
identification dises which automatically drop| cessful in disputed claim before Industrial 
upon highway in event of collision so as to} Accident Commission or on appeal; Judi- 
Motor Ve- | ciary. 


detect “hit and run” drivers; 
hicles and Traffic. 


N. J. A. 386, Zink. To release motor ve- employed in public service or their repre- 
| sentatives from obtaining compensation for 


hicle owners from responsibility for injury 
to nonpaying passengers unless intention- 
ally caused; Motor Vehicles and Traffic, 

N. J. A. 389. Kautz. To direct that where 
two or more persons are concerned in mo- 
tor vehicle accidents resulting in death or 





| 
| 
| 


injury judgment shall be rendered so all | 


pay loss in equal proportions; Bill Revi- 
sion. 
Wash. H. 191. Carson et al. Relative to 


licensing of motor vehicle drivers; Roads 
and Bridges. 

Wyo. H. 186. Caldwell. Relative to 
weight, dimensions and operation of motor 


; vehicles on public highways; Revenue. 


Ark. H, 331. Cunningham. Changing 


| time and method for the assessment and 
Ala. H. 23. Reducing personnel of State | 


payment of taxes; Revenue and Taxation. 

Conn. H. 785. Amending G. S. 1374 in 
regard to composition of succession and 
transfer taxes. 


Kans. H. 360. Baird. Imposing a tax on 
chain stores; State Affairs. 
Kans. H. 373. Hill. Regulating and tax- 


ing motor carriers; Roads and Highways, 
Kans. H. 400. Bishop et al. Imposing 


| gross sales tax; Assessment and Taxation. 


162. Imposing tax on sale of | 


N. H. H. 188. Relating to taxation, of in- 


terest and dividends. Killed by House. 
N. H. H. 189, Relating to taxation of in- 
terest and dividends. Passed House. . 
S. Dak. 44. Permitting taxation’ of 


'rural credit lands by local districts. Passed 


House Feb, 3. 

S. Dak. H. 74. Tax of 10 cents per pound 
on oleomargarine. Passed House Feb. 9. 

Wyo. H. 13. Advancing date of payment 
of property taxes from Dee. 81, 1930, to 
Oct. 31, 1931. Indefinitely postponed. 

Wyo. S. F. 1. Gasoline tax paid by users 
at air field to be paid to city where field is 
located. Passed Senate Jan. 31. Passed House. 
Signed by Governor. Now E. A. 4. 

Wyo. S. 15. Exempting proceeds of life 
insurance policies payable to named bene- 
ficiary other than insured’s estate. Passed 
Senate Jan. 31. 

Trade and Commerce 


Mass. H. 


troleum products. Leave to withdraw. Ac- 
cepted House Feb. 6. 
Ohio S. 23. Amendment private corpora- 


tion code. Passed Senate. 

Ohio S. 24. Amendment foreign corpora- 
tion law. Passed Senate Feb. 5. 

Wyo. S. 8. Authorizing Board of Land 
Commissioners to manufacture, purchase and 


i sell gasoline, etc. Passed Senate. 


Veterans 
Ill. S. J. R. 3. To memorialize Congress to 
provide for immediate cash payment to 
veterans of World War of cash surrender 
value of adjusted compensation certificates. 
Adopted by Senate Jan. 27. House concurs 
Jan. 28. 
Minn. 


S. F. 9. 


To memorialize Congress 


;to provide for immediate payment in cash, 
|in full of World War adjusted service cer- 


tificates. Passed Senate Jan. 22. Passed 
House Jan. 23. Signed by Governor Jan. 28. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Mont. H. B. 51. Relating to record of pro- 
ceedings and testimony of workmen's com- 
pensation hearings and fixing fees of attor- 
neys. Killed by House. 

Mont. H. B. 110. Relative to benefits for 
permanent partial disability. Killed by House. 
_Mont. H. B. 119. To define words “physi- 
cian” and “surgeon” as used in Workmen’s 


| Compensation Act. Killed by House. 


Mont. H. B. 159. To regulate attorneys’ 
fees in workmen’s compensation cases. Killed 
by House. 

Mont. H 


presented. Killed by House. 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: State Finance 
Me. S. 353. Crockett. 
by_trust companies; Banks and Banking. 
Minn. H. 480. Kern et al. Relating to 
investments of savings banks and corporate 
trustees; Banks and Banking. 


Minn. S. 390. Lewer. Relating to in- 
terest paid by banks on State deposits; 
Banks and Banking. 

Mont. S. 75. Page. Revising and codi- 
fying the banking laws; Banks and Banking. 

y. J. A. 196. Ward. Small loan bill; 
Ways and Means, 7 

N. J. A. 253. Vollmer. Permits NeW 


Jersey banking institutions to make “call” 
or “street” loans; Banks and Insurance. 
N. J. A. 254. Vollmer. Makes temporary 
certificates issued pending the issue of 
Government or corporate bonds, negotiable 
instruments; Banks and Insurance. 

N. J. A. 277. Dolce. Makes all notes 
drawn under Smal! Loan Act payable within 
State; Ways and Means. 

N. J. A. 382. Zink. Exempts from Usury 


Act advances made upon warehouse re- 
|ceipts, bills of lading, etc.; Revision of 
Laws. 

N. J. A. 401. Thompson. Prohibits 


pawnbroker from charging more than 1% 
per cent per month on loan; Mun. Corps. 

N. J. 209. Powell, Increases small 
loan interest ‘rate to 2% per cent per 
month; Banks and Insurance. 


1103. To regulate size of tanks | 
used for storage of gasoline and other pe-| 


\ 207. Relative to time in which | 
claims for persona®injury or death must be 


To regulate loans | 


i} 
| 


} 


| 









N.Y. S. 483. O’Brien. Requiring bank or 
trust company with thrift or savings ac- | 
counts to maintain special reserve of 10 
per cent; Banks, 

N. Y. S. 487. Desmond. Incorporation | 
and regulation of fiduciary companies; 
Banks. 

N, Y. S. 501. Fearon. Relative to fran- 
chise tax on savings banks; Taxation. 

N. Y. S. 512. Nunan. Making it a felony | 


for broker to sell or hypothecate securities 


of a customer without 24 hours’ written 
notice; Codes, ; 
N. Y. 5. 541, Pitcher. To permit a sav- 


Kans. S. 220. Amending certain sections 





|}ecaused by any employment enumerated 


re 
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Nominations Submitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover on Feb. 14 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following | 
nominations: | 

To be Collector of Customs, District | 
No. 5, Providence, R. I., Emery J. San} 
Souci, of Rhode Island. Reappointment. 

To be Commissioner of Immigration at 
San Francisco, John D. Nagle, of Cali- 
fornia. Reappointment. 





of the gasoline tax law; Agriculture. 

Kans. S. 225. Amending tobacco tax law; | 
Assessment and Taxation. 

Kans. S. 239. Wilkins. Providing for 
board of real estate appraisers. in each 
county; Assessment and Taxation, 

Kans. S, 241. Ratner. Relating to assess- 
ment, time for payment and right of re- 
demption; Assessment and Taxation. 

Kans. 246. Archer. Providing for 
county assessors; Assessment and Taxation. 

Me. H. P. 918. Snow. Changing distri- 
bution, gasoline tax proceeds; Ways and 
Bridges. 

Me. S, P. 358. Jackson. Requiring proof 
of nonresidence in order to be exempted 
from automobile excise tax; Judiciary. 

Me. S. P. 359. Jackson. Levying auto- 
mobile excise tax by calendar year rather 
than year of model; Judiciary. 

Me. S. P. 371. Southard. Allowing deduc- 
tion of 2 per cent in computing gasoline 
tax; Taxation. 


together with building and equipment used 
in, the manufacture thereof, from property 
taxes; Ways and Means. 


Mich. S. 23. Conlon. Regulating and tax- 


Workmen's Compensation 
Md. H. 63. Gorfine. To provide for pay- 


N. J. S. 159. Stout, To prevent persons 


injuries if entitled to receive a pensjon 
from employing agency; Labor. 

N. Y. S. 514. Love. To make compensa- | 
tion for permanent or temporary partial | 
disability not more than $25 a week; Labor. 

N. Y. A. 817. Coughlin. To provide com- 
pensation for all disabling diseases and 


disabling illnesses; Labor. 
N. Y. A. 818. Coughlin. To permit.in- 
jured employes to recover reasonable | 


amounts expended for medical or other at- | 
tendance. 

N. Y. A. 830. Foody. To permit use of 
county funds to pay compensation awards 
to employes of county or municipality un- 
der self-insurance plan; Labor. 

N. Y. A. Int. 980. To strike out list of 
occupational diseases and provide com- 





| pensation shall be payable for any occupa- 


illness established by 
as directly due to or 


in 


tional disease or 


riedical testimony 


subdivision 1, section 3, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law; Labor and Industry. 

Wis. A. 156. Kiefer. Relating to re- 
ports by employers on injuries and claims 
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Federal Agency Investigates 


Trade Practices.of Companies 


under Workmen’s Compensation Act; Labor 





Methods Condemned by Trade Commission Include 
Misleading Advertising, Misbranding and Price Fixing 





Topic VI: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are: 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organization. 


By C. W. Hunt 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


Foreign Trade. 


The functions of the Federal Trade 
Commission are described in an article 
by C. W. Hunt, Chairman. Publication 
of his comments began in the issue of 
Feb. 16. They conclude as follows: 


O FORMALITY is required to in- 


stitute a proceeding before the 
Commission. A letter stating what 
the writer believes to constitute the 


employment of unfair practices by 
some concern is sufficient to institute a 
possible proceeding under Section 5 be- 
fore the Commission. If the letter 
clearly discloses that nothing is 
charged within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, it is filed without further 
action. 


If it appears, however, that there 
may have been such a violation of law, 
the matter is settled, after further in- 
vestigation, by dismissal of the 
charges, or by stipulation and agree- 
ment with the concern named in the 
letter, or by the issuance of a formal 
complaint, followed by a formal trial 
of the charges, as required by the facts 
of the particular case and by the pub- 
lie interest. 

A formal proceeding, instituted by 
complaint and followed by the taking 
of testimony, filing of briefs, and oral 
argument, is terminated by the entry 
of a formal order to cease and desist, 
or by a formal order of dismissal. Such 
a proceeding is prosecuted in the name 
of the Commission by the Chief Coun- 
sel’s Division, and testimony and evi- 
dence in such proceeding are preferred 
before a member of the Trial Examin- 
er’s Division, who is charged with 
passing upon the testimony and evi- 
dence and with other details incident 
to the trial of the case. 


+ * * 
N° FORMAL complaint is issued 
~" until the concern named in the 


complaint has been given an opportu- 
nity to appear before the Board of Re- 
view of the Commission and present its 
side of the case. Investigation in the 
preliminary stages is largely the func- 
tion of the Chief Examiner’s office. 

It is one of the important duties of 
the Commission to detect the schemes 
to deceive and to compel their discon- 
tinuance, in order to relieve the public 
from further imposition and fraud and 
to foster free and fair competition. 
Among the unfair methods of competi- 
tion condemned by the Commission 
may be mentioned the following: Mis- 
branding, misrepresentation, false and 
misleading advertising, commercial 
bribery, resale price maintenance, price 


fixing, trade boycotts and fraud in 
export trade, 
The Commission’s economic work 


has to do chiefly with the conducting 
of general investigations called for by 
the President, by either House of Con- 
gress or by the Commission itself 
under section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The whole trust prob- 
lem can be approached satisfactorily 
only by approaching it on the economic 
as well as the legal side, and the Com- 
mission’s economic work, therefore, 
forms a vita! part of the Commission’s 
activities. Important acts of Congress 


The present series deals with 


have resulted from such investigations, 
while in other cases they have had sig- 
nificant relations to judicial proceed- 
ings or to administrative policies. This 
economic activity is the continuation 
and enlargement of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, predecessor of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
7 * * 


URNING to the Commission’s -ex- 

port trade work, the Export Trade 
Act, as has already been stated, 
exempts the associations organized 
under it, subject to certain restrictions, 
from the anti-trust laws. Under this 
act from 50 to 60 associations file 
papers with the Commission each year 
so as to secure the benefits of the legis- 
lation in question. 

Taken as a whole these associations 
represent over 1,000 separate business 
concerns, chiefly manufacturers or pro- 
ducers, some of the concerns being 
very large organizations. Their exports 
amounted to over $165,000,000 for the 
year 1925, a large increase over the 
preceding year, and, it is estimated, 
will show a further increase for 1926. 


Under the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act which directs 
the Commission to investigate trade 
conditions or practices in or relating 
to foreign countries, which may affect 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
the Commission follows such matters 
as foreign legislation, enacted or pend- 
ing, relating to markets, exports, com- 
binations, and unfair competition in 
foreign countries, results of operation 
in those countries under such laws, in- 
cluding important prosecutions and 
court cases, and in general, combina- 
tions and unfair competition in foreign 
countries. 





* * * 


HE Commission also, in the interest 
of the foreign commerce of the 
country, in preventing ill will abroad 
and promoting confidence in American 
goods and tradesmen, investigates com- 








plaints against American importers 
and exporters, making such investiga- 
tions informally and without publicity 
and reporting back the facts ascer- 
tained to the foreign country inter- 
ested threugh representatives of the 
Department of State and Commerce of’ 
the United States. Complaints of the 
kind referred to, which may be reported 
by American consulates or trade offi- 
cials in foreign countries, chambers of 
commerce and other trade associations, 
or by private individuals, include alle- 
gations of defective quality, short 
shipments, damages en route, delay or 
failure to deliver, and nonpayment or 
only partial payment. 

The Commission’s organization con- 
sists of five commissioners, appointed 
for terms of seven years each; a secre- 
tary, the Commission’s general admin- 
istrative and executive officer; a legal 
division, including the chief examiner’s 
office, board of review, trial examiner’s 
office, chief counsel’s office, and trade 
practice conference director’s office; an 
eonomic division; an export trade divi- 
sion; an administrative division; and 
branch offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the issue 
of Feb. 18, M. H. Bletz, Assistant Secretary, the United States Section of the 
Inter-American High Commission, discusses the functions of the Commission as 


they relate to foreign trade. 
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In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


Proceedings of February 16, 1931 


STATES 





o The Senate 4 


[THE Senate convened at noon, Feb. + ment to submit to the Senate copies of 


16. The motion of Senator Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, to consider the naval 
construction bill was laid aside. 

The Senate passed a resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of com- 
petitive conditions in the cement in- 
dustry. (Detailed discussion page 1.) 

Upon the motion of Senator Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, the ap- 
propriation bill for the District of 
Columbia was placed before the Senate. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, spoke on prohikition. Senator 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, spoke in 
reply as did Senator Morrison (Dem.), 
of North Carolina. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, sought to 
obtain unanimous consent for a night 
session Feb. 17 for consideration of 
unobjected bills on the calendar. His 
request was agreed to later. 

Senator Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
spoke urging a report from the con- 
ferees on Muscle Shoals. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke on Muscle Shoals legislation. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, obtained unanimous consent for 
the passage of a resolution (S. Res. 
423), requesting the National Commis- 
si6n on Law Observance and Enforce- 


all testimony not obtained in confidence 
on which their report to the Congress 
was based. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louis- 
iana, obtained passage of a resolution 
requesting the Secretary of Commerce 
to submit to the Senate information 
relative to the preparation and pub- 
lication of “information circular 6415” 
by the Bureau of Mines. (Discussion 
on page 2.) 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, ob- 
tained passage of a resolution re- 
questing the Tariff Commission to un- 

ertake an investigation of tariff on 
lead. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, asked consideration of a reso- 
lution requesting the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to. withhold his request for in- 
crease in parcel post rates until Con- 
gress. has considered relative legis- 
lation. (Discussion on page 1.) The 
resolution, after having been amended, 
was passed. 


The Senate continua consideration 
of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill. Committee amendments were 
agreedeto. 

| : The Senate then at 5:13 p. m. ad- 
jJourned until 11 a. m. Feb. 17. 


© The House of Representatives © 


‘THE HOUSE met at noon, Feb. 16. 4 the calendar requiring unanimous con- 


Three appropriation measures were 
called up. One of them, the Treasury- 
Post Office bill, the first of the annual 
supply measures passed at this ses- 
sion of Congress, was again sent to 
conference. The conference report on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill was ordered printed, to be con- 
sidered later. 


The legislative appropriation bill, 
providing the funds for Congress, the 
Congressional Library, Government 
Printing Office, etce., was taken from 
the Speaker’s » desk, Senate ‘&mend- 


ments disagreed to and sent to con- 
ference. 


Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Hoquiam, Wash., secured permission 
for two days within which minority 
views may be filed on the immigration 
resolution (H. J. Res. 500) restricting 
for two years further immigration into 
the United States. (Discussion of the 
bill is pirnted on page 1.) 

Representative Chalmers (Rep.), of 
Toledo, Ohio, obtained consent to ad- 
dress the House Feb. 17 on unemploy- 
ment, 

A question was raised regarding 
whether there would be any more busi- 
ness under the head of “Calendar 
Wednesday” at this session. The 
Speaker said there will be no more 
calendar Wednesdays. 


The House then considered bills on ! 


¥ 


sent for consideration, 

_At 3:30 p, m., the Speaker recog- 
nized Representative Bacharach ites 4. 
of Atlantic City., N. J., sponsor of the 
Ways and Means Committee bill to 
increase the loan basis of adjusted 
service certificates. Mr. Bacharach 
moved the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. The debate then 
began, Representative Bacharach lead- 
ing for the bill and Representative 
Hawley against it. . (Discussion of the 
bill and debate is printed on page 1.) 

The House agreed to the report of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
exonerating Judge B. S. Deaver, of the 
Middle District of Georgia, of charges 
of misconduct. 

After a number of bills were passed 
by unanimous consent, the House 
brought up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 17054) to increase the loans to 
veterans of the World War. (Discus- 
sion of this will be found on page 1.) 
The bill was passed, 363 to 39. 

The House passed the Rogers bill 
(H. R. 16982) to. authorize approxi- 
mately $12,500,000 of hospitalization 
construction for World War veterans. 
(Discussion is printed on page 3.) 

The bill (H. R. 16658) authorizing 
additional facilities for volunteer sol- 
diers homes involving approximately 
$2,800,000, was also passed. (Discus- 
sion of this is printed on page 3.) 

The House at 5:34 p, m. adjourned 
until noon, Feb. 17. 








. Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measur 





Changes 


Aliens: Immigration 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17092. Celler. Act of Mar. 2, 1929 
(45 Stat. 536); Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H. J. Res. 504. Johnson, Wash. Regulating 
migration; Immigration and Naturalization. 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 12037. Payment to Polish commun- 
ity for costs incurred by mistaken identity 
of alien deported there. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
7, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 19. 1931. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 29. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved 
Feb. 14. 
, Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14675. Interior Dept. Reptd. to H. 
Dec. 8. Passed H. Dec. 12. Reptd. to S. Dec. 
16, Prssed S. Jan. 21. Approved Feb, 14. 

Bridges 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5456. To extend time Sabine River where 

La, Highway Now 21 meets Texas Highway 


No. 45. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. | 
| 6. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 


16. 
S. 5457. Sabine River where La. Highway 


No. 6 meets Texas Highway No.° 21. Reptd. | 


to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

S. 5458. Sabine River where La. High- 
way No. 7 meets Texas Highway No. 7. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

S. 5688. Toll bridge or dike across Little 


Bay near Fox Foint. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 
1931. Passed S. Jan. 16, 1931. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 


S. 5825. Bay of San Francisco over Key 
Route Mole. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 12. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

S. 5887. Te extend times; Ohio River at 
Mound City, Ill. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 
Passed 8S. Feb. 10. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

H. R. 8161. Apprn, for construction of 
bridge at Fort Benning, Ga. Reptd. to H. 
Feb, 16, 1931. 

H. R. 15591. Mississippi River near Brain- 
erd, Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 16. 

H. R. 15594. Mahoning River at Edinburg, 
Pa, Rpetd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. 
Feb. 16. 

H. R..15767. Constryction of bridge across 
Des Moines River. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 
1931. Passed H, Feb. 16. 

H. R. 15860. Fox River east of Serene, 
in La Sallé County, Ill. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

H, R. 15861, Mississippi River near Lans- 
ing, Iowa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb, 16. 

H. R. 15862. Allegheny River near Emlen- 
ton, Pa. Reptd. to H..Jan. 23, 1931. Passed 
H.*Feb. 16, 

H. R. 15869. Missouri River near Rulo, 
Nebr. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. 
Feb. 16, 

H. R. 16033. Ohio River near Shawnee- 
town, Ill. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 16. 

H. R. 16113. Miss. River near Hastings, 
Minn. Reptd. to H, Jan. 23, 1931. Passed H. 
Feb. 16. 

H. R. 16155. R. R. bridge; Tenn. River 
near Danville, Tenn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 23, 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 16., 

Citizenship 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16975. To amend law on citizenship 
}and naturalization, Reptd. to H, Feb, 16, 
1931, 

Claims 
| Changes in Status: 

H. R. 10585. To amend sec. 9 of trading 
with enemy act for*return to various trusts 


of proceeds reed, by Alien Property Cus- 
todian from disposition of patertts, etc. 
(Chemical Foundation). Reptd. to H. Mar. 


31, 1930. Passed H, Feb. 16, 1931. 
H. R. 12067. Payment to Danish motor 


ship on acct, of collision, Reptd, to H. Jan. | 





es Introduced 





in Status 


7, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 29. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 
14, 
| District of Columbia 
| Changes in Status: 
| H. R. 16479. Widening of Piney Branch 
Road NW., in Distr. Col. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
| 23, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
|/10. Approved Feb. 14. 
Executive Depts.? Misc. Offices 
| Changes in Status: 

S. 3277. To provide against withholding 
|of pay when employes are removed for 
|breach of contract. Passed S. May 7. 
| Reptd. to H. Jan. 19, 193lyg Passed H, Feb. 

16. 


H. R. 12014. To permit payments for opera- 
tion of motor cycles and automobiles used 
|for necessary travel on official business on a 
| mileage basis in lieu of actual operating ex- 
|penses. Passed H. Je. 24, 1930, Reptd. to S. 
|Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved 
Feb, 14. 
| Finance: Money: Coinage 
| Changes in Status: 

S. 5677. To authorize medal in commemora- 
jtion of anniversary of the surrender of 
|Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 4, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Passed H. 


| Feb, 16, 

Flood Control 
| Changes in Status: 
| H. R. 17074. Miss. flood control. 
jto H. Feb. 16, 1931. 
Forestry 
| Changes in Status: 
S. 116. To add certain ‘ands to Idaho Natl. 
| Forest. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. 
| Feb. 10. Repid. to H. Feb. 14. 
| SS. 5588. Washakie Natl. 


Reptd. 





Forest, Wyo. 


|Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931. Passed S. Feb. | 


| 10. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. 

| SS. J. Res, 183. Authorizing Secy. of Agric. 
|to cooperate with territories of U. S. under 
provisions of secs. 1 and 2 of “Act to pro- 
vide for protection of forest lands, for re- 
forestation of denuded areas.” Reptd. to 
S. July 1, 1930. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 16. 

H. J. Res. 192. Protection of forests of 
Porto Rico; purchase of lands for. Reptd. 
j\to H. Jan. 27, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

Highways 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5314. To amend Fedl. Highway Act. 
Reptd. to S, Dec. 19. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 
Reptd. to H, Jan. 31. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

Indians 
Changes in Status: 

_S. Res. 432. Investigation of unallotted In- 
dian Tribal lands. Reptd. to S. Feb. 14, 1931, 

S. 5557, Indians, Western Navajo, amend 


Feb. 10, Reptd. to H. Feb. 13. Pass 
Feb. 16, -~? 

H. R. 12835. Use of tribal funds of In- 
dians belonging on Klamath Reservation to 
pay for suits pending in Ct. Cls. Reptd, to 
H. Jan. 22, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 

H. R, 12871. For sale of isolated tracts in 
former Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 10, Passed H. Jan. 5, 1931, 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 6. Passed S. Feb. 10. Ap- 
proved Feb, 14. 

H. R. 13053. To accept donations in behalf 
of institutions conducted for benefit of In- 
| dians. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed H. Jan, 
5, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan, 31. Passed S. Feb. 
10. Approved Feb. 14, 

H. R. 15590, For sale of Chippewa Indian 


Passed H. Jan, 21, 1931, Passed S. Feb, 10 
| Approved Feb. 14, f 
| _H. R. 15772. To amend act to extend period 
}of restriction in 
Tribes, Reptd. to H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed 
. Jan, 28. Passed 
Feb. 14. 
| Insular Affairs: 
Changea in Status: 


Territories 





ATEMENTS 
PurtisHenm Without COMMENT BY 


7. Passed S. Feb. | 


act. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931. Passed §. 


land to Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931, 


lands of Five Civilized 


S. Feb. 10. Approved 


H. R. 3149, Acquisition of land in Oahu, 









RE TeERPIN, 
Tue UNtrep States DAILy 


New Books Received | ¥ 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


American college girl, by ten American col- 
lege girls; foreword by Ada L. Comstock, 


.« «, Hlue Boston, L. C. Page 
& co., 1930. 30-34385 
' Arnold, Chester A, Genus Callixylon from 
Upper Devonian of central and western 
N. Y. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 
1929.) 50 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 


30-34252 

Bible. N. T. Luke. English. Gospel ac- 

cording to Saint Luke, illus. 158 p., 
ilus. Wash., D. C., 1930. 


30-34219 
Bird, Ralph D. Biotic communities of aspen 
parkland of central Canada. 


313 p. 





(Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of II1., 1929.) 356-442 p., illus. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1930. 30- 
Bondy, Louis J. Le classicisme de Ferdi- 
nand Brunctiere. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns 
Hopkins univ., 1927.) 166 p. Baltimore, 
1930. 30-34230 
Comm. on medical educ. Medical educ. and 
related problems in Europe. 200 p. New 
Haven, Conn., 1930. 30-23982 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers. should be given. 

Grain, Guide for Organizing Local Co- 
operative Marketing Assns.—Bull. No. 5, 





Jan., 1931. Fedl. Farm Bd. Free. 
: 31-26458 
Limits of Inflammability of Gas and Va- 
pors—Bull. -279, Bur. of Mines, U. 8, 
t. of C erce. Price, 20 cents. 
Dept. o omm eee ath 





waii. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 1931. 

He 5198, "To amend organic act of Porto 
Rico, approved Mar. 2, 1917. Reptd. to S, 
Jan. 14. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. Passed H. 
Feb. 16. 

H. R. 16913. To amend “Act to extend 
provisions of certain laws to Territory of 
Hawaii.” Reptd. to H. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 11. Reptd. to S. Feb. 16. 

International Conferences 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16159. Apprn. to defray expenses of 
Pan Amer. Commercial Conference, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 30, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
16. 

H. J. Res. 474. Expenses of Internatl. Geo- 
logical Congress. Reptd. to H. Feb. 16, 1931, 

H. J. Res. 480. Expenses of participation 
by U. S. in conference on limitation of mfr. 
of narcotic drugs. Reptd. to H. Feb. 16, 
1931, 

Judiciary 
in Status: 
ns 7118. D. C. for Southern Distr. of 
Fla. at Orlando. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27, 1931. 
Passed H., proceedings vacated and restored 
to calendar, Feb. 16. 
Nationai Defense 

anges in Status: : 
on 4619. For disposition . ge of ro 
isons dying while subject to militaty law. 
fant & tin 26, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

S. 4636. To authorize Secy. of War to 
resell undisposed portion of Camp Taylor, 
Ky. Passed S. Je. 11, 1930. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. , 

S. 5069. To deliver to Utah silver service 
used on battleship “Utah.” Reptd. to S. Jan, 
19, 1931, Passed S, Jan. 26. Passed H. Feb. 
16. . 

S. 5817. Secy. of War to lend equipment 
|to American Legion convention. Passed Ss. 
Jan. 30, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 5 

H. R. 8160. Apprn. for construction. at 
Fort Snelling, Minn., and Camp Devens, 
| Mass. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 1931. 

H. R. 11009. Acquisition of certain land for 
| proper defense of Atlantic coast. Reptd. to 
| H. Feb. 14, 1931. 

| H. R. 9224. Completion of sea wall at 
Selfridge Field, Mich. Reptd. to H. Jan. 30, 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. F 

H. R. 13262. To donate to Oakland, Calif., 
certain guns and mounts used by Coast Guard 
Cutter “Bear.” Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 13. ; 

H. R. 15071. Apprn. for construction at 
Plattsburg Barracks, Plattsburg, N. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 1931. 

H. R. 15596. To authorize Secy. of War 
/to construct water main to Selfridge Field, 
Mich. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 1931. Passed H. 
Feb. 16, ; 

H. R. 15616. Apprn. for construction of 
| building at Selfridge Field. Reptd. to H. Feb, 
11, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

Parks 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 13249. Land adjoining Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark. Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd. to S, 
Jan, 28. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 

H. R. 15867. Retention by U. S. of site 
in Hot Springs Natl. Park. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 13, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 28. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved 
Feb. 14, 





Prohibition” 
Changes in Status: 

$. 6105. Construction on Government Is- 
land, Alameda, Calif., of public buildings. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 14, 1931. 

H. R. 16248. Secy. of War to exchange 
with Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Co. lands 
on Va. shore of Potomac River near Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge. Reptd. to H. Jan. 22, 
1931, Passed H. Feb. 16: 

Public Lands 
Changes in Status: : 

H. R. 6586. CBnfirming title of certain pur- 
jchasers from La. formerly ineluded in Live 
Oak naval reserve on Ney Comrs. Island, in 
St. Mary Parish, La., now abandoned. Passed 
H. Apr. 7, 1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 

H. R. 9934. For sale of timberland in four 
townships in Minn. Passed H. Apr. 11, 1930, 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
Approved Feb. 14. 

H. R. 12697. Exchange of lands between 
U. S. and Utah. Reptd. to H. Je. 19, 1930, 
Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
9, 1981. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14, 

H. R. 13587. To amend act of Apr. 25, 
1922, authorizing extensions of time for pay- 
ment on, homestead entries and Govt.-land 
purchases in former Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation, N. Daky 
and S. Dak. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1931, 
Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 

H. R. 14275. To regulate use of waters 
from Hot Springs Reservation at Hot 
Springs, Ark., etc, Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 1931, 

Postal Service 
Changes in Status: 

H. R, 18566. Buildings for post office sta- 
tions, etc. Reptd. to H. Jan. 22, 1931. Passed 
H, Feb, 16. De . 

Reclamation: Irrigation 
| Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14056. To amend act to authorize 
disposition of unplatted portions of Govt, 
town sites on irrigation projects. Reptd. to 
H. Dec. 18. Passed H. Jan. 5, Reptd. to S. 
Feb, 9. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14, 

H. R. 16215. Sale of surplus power de- 
veloped under Grand Valley reclamation proj- 
ect, Colo. Reptd. to H. Jan. 30, 1931, Passed 


H. Feb. 16. 
Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16115. Panola-Quitman drainage dis- 
trict to construct dam in Tellahatchie River. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1931, Passed H. Feb. 
16. 





Veterans 

Changes in Status: a 

H. R. 16658. Erection of addtl. facilities at 
branches of Bureau of National Homes, 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 13, 1981, Passed H. Feb. 16, 

H. R. 16982. Apprn. for addtl. Re 
under World War Veterans’ Act, 1924. Reged. 
to H. Feb. 13, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

H. R. 17054. To increase loan basis of 
adjusted service certificates. Passed H, 
Feb, 16, 1931, 
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Highway Funds 
For. 38 States 


Construction 








[Continued from Page 2.] 

of $270,000 for draining the vast. marsh 
areas in Plymouth and Bristol counties 
for destruction of mosquitoes, the work 
to be supervised by the Department of 
Agriculture. He advised also that New 
Jersey reports that the State Highway 
Commission will be able to use all Fed- 
eral funds available for highway and 
construction work. The Advisory Com- 
mitte “is pushing all these projects 
which will mean substantial relief for 
unemployed.” 

Harold P. Fabian at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, advised the Committee that “while 
there is a little abnormal unemployment, 
business lealers report a situation which 
is the best of any State im this dis- 
tric. Mr. Fabian stated that all parts 
of his district, except Salt Lake City, 
were experiencing unusually mild Win- 
ter weather and that reports from all 
of his States indicate the situation to 
be well in hand. All of these States 
(Utah, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Idaho) are taking full advantage of 
the Federal-aid road program and in a 
short time this will be taking actual ef- 
fect in employment of men on road con- 
struction, he said. . 

Thirty-eight States will expend more 
than $650,000,000 for State highways 
during the current year from funds now 
available, according to reports received 
this week by Col. Arthur Woods, Chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. Further con- 
struction amounting to more than $225,- 
000,000 will be undertaken this year by 
these same States provided present 
States’ administration plans are author- 
ized by State Legislatures. 


Only Part of Program 


“These reports by no means consti- 
tute the entire State highway program 
of the country,” said Col. Woods, “nor 
do they even account for the whole 
amount of highway work which will be 
done in the States which have reported. 
They include only that part of the com- 
plete highway construction and mainte- 
nance program which is actually paid 
for by the States, except that in a small 
number of cases some Federal-aid money 
has been included in the total. There 
is no —— on the amount of money 
which will be spent for roads and streets 
by counties, cities, and the smaller po- 
litical units of the Nation. 

Wherever highway construction pre- 
viously planned and authorized for a 
later period can be pushed forward. into 
the present, such action by the States, 
combined with similar action by munici- 
palities and the Federal Government, 
will take up a good deal of the slack 
of unemployment, and will create much 
additional employment in many related 
fields of industry,” he said. 

The road building program on which 
the highway deportment of the State of 
Alabama is now engaged will be financed 
wholly from the emergency Federal-aid 
fund amounting to $3,500,000. The State 
also expects to spend $2,000,000 for road 
maintenance, 

The Arkansas Highway Commission’s 
program for 1931 calls for the expendi- 
ture of $18,000,000 in building roads and 
bridges and completing through routes. 
Expenditures in counties for rural or 
lateral roads will approximate $2,000,000. 

a. California Holdover 

California has $23,500,000 in State 
highway funds holding over from 1929 
legislative authorizations, in addition to 
$31,661,250 for the fiscal year included 
in the executive kudget for State high- 
ways. There will also be the sum of 
$15,761,750 to go to the counties for 
highway work. 

Colorado has budgeted for highway 
work in 1931 the sum of $12,097,157, 
which includes $2,000,000 left over from 
1930. The State is putting every avail- 
able dollar into highway construction 
for this year as a means of relieving 
unemployment. Plans and specifications 
for these projects are being rushed to 
completion and the contracts let imme- 
diately. Actual construction will start 
on each project as soon as Weather will 
permit, it is repodted. 

The road and bridge building program 
of Connecticut for this year is $15,- 
862,020, while Delaware’s road-building 
program will run between $500,000 and 
$800,000. The tentative budget for the 
State road department of Florida calls 
for an expenditure of $11,902,842 for 
construction and maintenance, of which 
approximately 80 per cent will be for 
new construction of roads and highways. 
The Georgia highway program for the 
current year is estimated at $22,000- 
000. 

The State highway department of IIli- 
nois plans to spend $47,000,000 in 1931 
for road building, provided the present 
gasoline tax is not upset. This figure 
includes Federal.aid money and other 
revenue. In addition the counties will 
have about $12,000,000 to spend during 
the year as their share of the gasoline 
tax. 

The Indiana State financed road pro- 
gram is estimated at $22,500,000 for 
1931. The State is not taking either 
drought or unemployment into considera- 
tion in its budget, since appropriations 
at the present biennial session will not 
become available before the first of 
October. 

Iowa plans to build between 600 and 
700 miles of paving this year. The con- 
templated expenditure by the State for 
roads is $30,000,000, Kansas” estimated 
road program for the same period totals 
$10,840,000. Louisiana’s highway con- 
struction plans calls for an expenditure 
of between $50,000,000 and $'75,000,000 
this year. 

Contract Let in Maine 

Maine’s highway construction program 
for this year is estimated by Governor 
Gardner at approximately $16,000,000. 
One contract has already been let, with 
work to start as soon as weather per- 
mits, for concrete highway construction 
along United States Highway No. 1. 

Matyland’s highway program at pres- 
ent amounts to $9,865,730, and addi- 
tional requests are expected to bring 
the total to about $12,500,000. Receipts 








. from the gasoline tax are expected to 


rovide this amount. The work includes 
Pridges, grade crossing elimination, and 
maintenance. 

Massachusetts expects to spend this 
year between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000 
from the highway fund, and $10,000,000 
more from bond issues for roads. The 

tate is accelerating its normal construc- 
ion program to relieve unemployment. 

The highway program of the State of 
Michigan ig estimated at between $27,- 
000,000 and $28,000,000, including Fed- 
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eral aid funds. All weight. and gasoline 
tax collections in the State go for high- 
way work, and there will probably be 
no appropriations or bond issue to sup- 
plement this amount. 

Highway construction planned for 
this year by the State of Minnesota 


e e totals about $19,000,000, which includes 
T 50 M ll Federal-aid funds. Much of this work 
ota 1 10n is already under contract. 


committees of the House and Senate have 

jrecommended passage s hea I 

tae “We bonds to the amount of $15, J ur- 

Additional 225 Million May |ing the next two years, of which $5414, 
: 000 wou e available during ° 

Be Made Available, Says The Missouri highway program is esti- 


WW ° ° mated at $29,272,224 for 1931. 
Col. oods in Review of "ie “State Highway Commission of 


Mississippi estimates that the gasoline 
tax and other sources of revenue will 
approximately 
available for road building this year, 


The advice of 
your physician 
is: Keep out of 
doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take 
plenty of exercise 
in the mellow 
sunshine, and 
have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your 


body. 





$11,000,000 






and are proceeding on that basis, The 
State has no bond issue for roads. . 

Montana plans to spend approximately 
$5,700,000 on roads annually for the next 
four years, including Federal-aid funds. 
The budget for New Hampshire for 1931, 
which has not as yet been approved: by 
the Legislature, includes $5,809,375 for 
highways. 

New Jersey Funds Predicated 


The State Highway Department of 
New Jersey plans to spend $38,500,000 
during 1931 on a State road program. 
This money, which comes from motor 
vehicle and gasoline tax receipts, bond 
proceeds, and Federal-aid funds, is 
classed as = funds, and is not 
— to legislation. 

ew Mexico’s highway program for 


1931 will involve the expenditure of $5,- | 


061,379. This total includes $258,091 of 
the regular 1930-31 Federal-aid; $2,000,- 
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000 of the regular 1931-32 Federal-aid; 
$1,303,288 of the emergency Federal-aid; 
and approximately $1,500,000 of avail- 
able State funds for road work. 

The 1931 budget of New York State 
includes $57,000,000 for highways and 
bridges and $20,000,000 for grade cross- 
ing eliminations. Governor Bryan of Ne- 
braska has recommended the appropria- 
tion of $23,279,957 for road building and 
maintenance for the two year period. It 
is expected that $12,500,000 of this 
amount will be spent this year. 

The 1931 road program of North Car- 
olina will cost $5,000,000, according to 
present indications. North Dakota’s Gov- 


ernor is asking for an additional one-cent | 


tax on gasoline which it is estimated 
will yield approximately $400,000 a year, 
for highway construction. 

The Ohio State highway program for 


1931 contemplates the expenditure of |funds sufficient to raise the total sum! 
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|from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 in State 
funds for construction and maintenance. 
This will be matched by an almost equal 
amount from local taxing districts. Of 
this sum, $6,500,000 has been appro- 
priated for immediate use by emergency 
act of the Legislature. The Legislature 
also passed an emergency act enabling 
the State to participate in the emer- 
gency Federal-aid fund for use before 
Sept. 1. 

There is available for road construc- 
tion in Oklahoma at the present time 
‘about $3,800,000, all of which is Fed- 
eral-aid money. Contracts for about 
$400,000 of construction work have al- 
ready been let, dnd other contracts are 
lexpected to take up the rest of this 
|amount rapidly, according to highway of- 
ficials. Gasoline and automobile license 
|taxes are expected to provide additional 








for road work available for this year to | 


about $17,000,000. 

_ Oregon’s 1931 highway program is es- 
timated at -$11,500,000. South Carolina 
has a $15,000,000 program under way 
this year as a part of a larger project 
to run through several years. North 
Dakota estimates its highway program 
for this year at $7,000,000. Tennessee 
jexpects to spend $13,000,000, of which 
$3,500,000 is for maintenance, $3,500,000 
from Federal-aid funds, and $6,000,000 
— ee work carried over from 


Total Texas Estimates 

The estimated total expenditures for 
| highways by the State of Texas for the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1931, is $47,500,000, 
and the balance for the remainder of 
the calendar year of 1931 is estimated at 
! $15,333,000. 

The Utah highway program for 1931 
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calls for the expenditure of $4,650,000, 


lexclusive of about $450,000 for forest. 


roads and $400,000 for use of the park 
service. 4 

Virginia has approximately $10,900,- 
000 available for new highway construc- 
tidn this year, and about $8,000,000 for 
maintenance. The estimated total ex- 
penditure for roads for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, is $18,000,000, and 
for the balance of the calendar year 
1931, $8,500,000. 

The State Road Commission of West 
Virginia plans the expenditure of $20,- 
124,680 on new construction and main- 
tenance during 1931. This sum includes 
$1,324,680 of Federal-aid funds. 

The highway budget of the State of 
Washington for the biennium of 1931-32 
calls for an appropriation of $18,175,- 
030 for highways, construction, improve- 
ment and maintenance. 














SUNSHINE MELLOWS 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 


kind to your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine mel- 
lows=that’s why the “TOASTING” process in- 
cludes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE=—made of the finest tobaccos—the 


Cream of the Crop —THEN —“IT’S 





TOASTED” = 





an extra, secret heating process. Harsh irri- 


tants present in all raw tobaccos are expelled 





by “TOASTING.” These irritants are sold to 
others. They are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are always kind 


to your throat. 
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TUNE IN—The 
Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 


evening over 
N.B.C. networks 


@ 1931, Thé Americ Tobacco Co,, Mira. 
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wer of Sale Given Bank Held Not |Tax Is Applied 


~ To Pass to Examiner on Insolvency) To Royalties of 


* 


North Carolina Officer, as Liquidating Agent, 
- Denied Right to Assume Authority Con- 
| tained in Deed of Trust 


s 


JouN MitcHeEtt, Cuter STATE BANK Ex- 

AMINER, ET AL., 

Vv. 
W. E. SHUFORD. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
ra oe as ean 
t 1 from Buncom uperior Court. 
< Te Bauer and Greorce H. WricutT for 
plaintiffs; HeazeL, SHurorp & Harts- 
HORN for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan, 27, 1931 abihod 
CLARKSON, J.—The question involved 
in this appeal is whether or, not John 
Mitchell, Chief State Bank Examiner for 
the Corporation Commission, as liquidat- 
ing agent of Central Bank and Trust 
Company of Asheville, an insolvent bank 
in the hands of said agent of said Com- 
mission, can exercise the power of sale 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 





contained in a deed of trust to said bank 
as trustee, and make a deed to the pur-| 


~.aser at the sale under the power when| (p. 497, 
|insolvency or 
|does not disqualify him for the trust, 
|nor does his bankruptcy affect the trust 
jestate in his hands; and his certificate 


such bank did not suspend operations and 
such examiner for said corporation 
did not take possession of said bank until 
after default, whereby the power of sale 


in such deed of trust became operative | does n¢ is 
ce of | obligations. 


and after such bank had given noti 
sale as required by the deed of trust} 


and by law; and can exercise the power | & Trust Co. is a mere naked trustee; 


of sale contained in a deed of trust to 


said bank as trustee and make a deed| way of security for the debf. 


to the purchaser ct a sale held under 
the powers contained in said deed of| 
trust? We think not. | 


Power of Sale in 


Trust Contractual 


From a careful examination of the) 
statutes, we can find no authority, ex- 

ress or implied, for the Chief State) 

ank Examiner to perform the trust| 
that the owner of the property placed | 
in the Central Bank & Trust Co. of| 
Asheville to secure the indebtedness. It) 
is not necessary to set forth the statutes | 
and discuss them. Plaintiff nowhere | 
cites any direct statutory authority and| 
the inferential authority we do not think 
sufficiently persuasive to change a con- 
tract made between the owner of the 
property, the Central Bank & Trust Co.,| 
trustee, and the cestui que trust, the 
owner of the indebtedness. 

In the present controversy the prop- | 
erty was conveyed to the Central Bank &| 
Trust Co., trustee, on certain trusts and 
conditions in said deed of trust fully set 
out and contained a power of sale in| 
words as follows: “But if the said parties 
of the first part shall make default in 
the payment of the said weekly interest 
as aforesaid, or shall fail or refuse to 
keep the building on said premises in- 
sured as aforesaid, or shall make default 
in any of the aforesaid stipulations for 
the space of 30 days, or shall cease to 
be a member of said association, then, 
and in such event the debt secured by 
this instrument shall become instantly | 
due and payable, and the said party of 
the second part shall have the right, 
and it shall be its duty when requested 
by the party of the third part, to im- 
mediately enter upon and take posses- 
sion of the said premises hereby con- 
veyed, and sell the same at public auc- 
tion for cash or credit, as in its judg- 
ment may best subserve the purpose of 
this deed, first giving notice of sale once 
a week for four successive weeks in some 
newspaper published in said City of 
Asheville,.and shall make and deliver to | 
the purchaser thereof a title thereto.” —! 

It is settled by numerous authorities | 
that the power of sale contained in a} 
deed of trust is contractual. Bubank v. 
Becton, 158 N. C., 230; Brown v. Jen-| 
nings, 188 N. C., 155. All the parties 
to the contract are entitled to have the 
same carried out as written. 


Corporation’s Rights 
In Executing Trusts 








| (4th Ed.) sec. 444; 5 Thompson on Cor. 
| sec. 


| Ed.) 


| assignee, he does not succeed to the ex- 


| collected from airplane owners should be 


In Stevens v. Turlington, 186 N. C.,; 


196, we find: “In this State, mortgages 
are practically the same as at common 


law, with the exception of the mort-| 


gagor’s equity of redemption and its 
incidents. 
that the legal title passes to the mort- 
gagee, subject to the equitable principle 
that this passage of the legal title is 


Calendar of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Assignment of Patent Appeals for Session 
Commencing Mar, 2, 1931 

Mar. 2,—No. 2529, Ex parte Armbruster; 
No. 2596, St. John et al. v. Schulze; No. 
2598, Ex parte Lavinthal; No. 2630, Ex 
parte Rutledge; No. 2635, Ex parte Bager 
et al. 

Mar. 3. 
2632, Ex parte Marden et al.; No. 2633, Ex 
parte Marden et al.; No, 2636, 


We adhere to the doctrine} 


/ 


Enrico Caruso 


Receipts From Photograph 
Records Made in America 


And Sold Abroad Subject 


primarily by way of security for the To Income Lev 


debt, and that for all other purposes the " 
mortgagor is regarded as the owner of| New York, N. Y., Feb. 16—Royalties 
the land.” Bank v. Lumber Co., 193 N.) received by the:late Enrico Caruso from 
C., at p. 760: phonograph records made in the United 
Speaking of trusts in general, we find| States and sold abroad were subject to 
in Perry on Trusts and Trustees, Vol.|the Federal incomé.tax, the Federal Dis- 
1 (7th Ed.) p. 32, part section 48: “It/ trict Court for the Southern District of 
must be understood, however, that cor-| New York has just held in a case entitled 
porations are the creatures ‘of ‘the law,| Dorothy Caruso Ingram, Administratrix 
and that as a general rule’ they can-/ vy. Bowers. 
not exercise powers not -givens to} By. contract dated Apr. 3, 1909, Mr. 
them by their charters or acts of incor-| Caruso agreed to sing selections at the 
poration. * * * If the trusts are within | Victor laboratories in Camden, N. J., the 
the general scope of the purposes of the/ victor Company to pay him a royalty 
institution of the corporation, or if they| o¢ 50 cents on each larger record and a 
are collateral to its general purposes, but | -ovaity of 25 cents on each smaller rec- 
germane to them, as if the trusts —— ord of his voice which it should sell. On 
to maters which will gore ~~ Jan. 1, 1919, the opinion explained, this 
the general purposes of t Wa coon Ted | Contract was superseded by a new one, 
it may take and hold, and be compelled| under which Mr. Caruso was to render 
to execute them, if ae acceme veer the | 40 selections and to receive a royalty of 
part section 279.) ee y b ©! 10 per cent of the list price on all records 
bankruptcy of a trustee | 4¢ ‘his voice which should be sold, the 
Victor Company guaranteeing a mini- 
mum of $100,000 a year. “It may be 
noted here,” the opinion says, “that for 
the remainder of Caruso’s life the royal- 
ties on the percentage basis were far in 
excess of $100,000, so that the guaranty 
did not become operative.” 


ot discharge him from fiduciary 


In the present case, the Central Bank 


the legal title passes to it primarily by 
We see! 


under the power given it and carry | 
out its contract. If an individual be- | “His original residence was in Italy, and 
came insolvent or went into bankruptcy) there is no satisfactory evidence of an 


we see no good reason why the power) intention to abandon that residence,” it 
of sale in a deed of trust made ‘to ‘him | says, 


could not be executed by him, and we| - Performed in This Country 
think the same principle applies to an} The difficult question, the court de- 
insolvent bank where there is no valid clared, is whether or not “the moneys 
statute to the contrary. ao by fan on account of for- 
. ‘ eign sales of records constitute income 
Alternatives Provided | from sources within the United States?” 
In Court’s Decision ia as come to the conclusion that they 
In Sullivan v. Kuolt, 145 N- Ws p did. District Judge Patterson, who wrote 
210-11 (Wis.), we find: ‘The question} 





‘| the opinion, said” 
raised by the demurrer of the defendant | 
Kuolt is whether he succeeds to the ex- 
ecution of the several trusts set out in} 
the respective complaints by virtue of 
his having taken charge of the property| 
and business of the Citizens’ Savings &} 
Trust Company pursuant to the laws of | 
the State. If he does, it must be by} 
reason of some _ statutory provision, | 


|either expressed or implied, for in the| 


absence of such statutory provision, a 


|receiver does not take title or property | 


held in trust. Leroy v. Globe Ins. Co., 
2 Edw. Ch. (N. Y.) 657; High on Rec. 


6602. Neither does a trustee in 
bankruptcy. 1 Perry on Trusts (6th} 
sec. 58, 345. Nor an assignee 
under a voluntary assignment for the 
benefit of creditors. 5 Cyc., 566. 1} 
Perry on Trusts (6th Ed.) sec. 336. So, 
whether we regard the Commissioner | 
of Banking as a receiver, trustee, or 


ecution of the trust in question, unless 
he does so by force of statute.” | 


The cestui que trustents, those whol 
hold the notes, can foreclose in a civil 
action in which the mortgagors and the 
bank trustee are parties, or the bank, 
trustee, can sell under the power of sale 
in the deed of trust, or all can agree 
upon a substituted trustee. Raleigh Real 
Est. & Trust Co. v. Padgett, 194 N. C. 


727. 





The judgment below is reversed. 


Florida Seeks Air Safety 


“The services rendered by Caruso| 
were rendered jn the United States,’ 
he continued. “I think that this is the 
decisive feature. These services were | 
the source of all his income derived from 
the Victor contracts. It cannot be de- 
nied that but for the sales abroad part 
of this income would not have been se- 
cured. An event in a foreign country 
was necessary before the income became 
payable. But this cannot obscure the fact 
that the source, the origin of the income, | 
was Caruso’s singing in Camden, N. J.” 

There are other elements which rein-| 
force the conclusion that the source of 
this income was within the United 
States, the opinion continued. “It was 
the reputation which Caruso had won 
by his operatic and concert successes in 
the United States that led to the mak- 
ing of the Victor contracts. It, was here 
that the contracts were made. It was 
here that the payments under the con- 
tracts were made. The payments were 


| 


The Government’s, contention that Mr. | 
1 ; Caruso was a resident alien and not: a} 
|no good reason why it could not sell/ nonresident during. the years in ques- 
tion can not be sustained, the court held. | 





the obligation of a company incorpo- 
rated and doing business here.’ 


Group Revenue Bills 
Filed in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Feb. 16. 


If the three revenue’ bills just intro- 
duced in the House become law, the rev- 
enue of the State should be increased by 
approximately $1,200,000, according to 
the Ways and Means Committee which 
prepared the bills. 

The proposed new laws are as follows: 
. 363, imposing a tax of one-half mill | 


Fund From Gasoline Taxes | # 

}on each kilowatt horsepower of hydro- 

State of Florida: | electric power produced in the State; H. 

Tallahassee, Feb. 16. | 352, imposing an additional tax on mo- 

The proceeds of the gasoline taxes| tor carriers; and H. 355 increasing the 
premium tax on insurance companies. 


used “for the benefit of and making air- 
plane travel safe,” the Attorney General | 
of Florida, Fred H. Davis, declared in a| 
recent letter. Every effort will be made} 
to secure the passage of a law along The Senate Judiciary Committee Fe’ 
that line, he said. ,16 ordered favorably reported to the 
The entire proceeds of the gasoline | Senate the following nominations: 

tax were used for the development of | 
roads from 1921 to 1927, and it was not | district of Massachusetts. 

until six years after the statute was| Harry M. Reed, to be attorney, north- 


Three Judicial Nominees 
Given Favorable Reports 


| first enacted that a portion of the tax} ern district of Iowa. 


No. 2631, Ex parte Marden; No. | 


Ex parte; 


Weeks; No. 2637, Ex parte McDonald; No. | 


2638, Ex parte McDonald. 
Mar. 4.—No. 2639, Ex parte Ellis et al.; 


No. 2640, Revere Sugar Refinery v. Joseph | 


G. Salvato; No. 2641, Pratt Food Co. v. The 
Crete Mills et al.; No. 2646, Ex parte Lord; 
No. 2643, Ex parte Murray. 

Mar. 5.—No. 2642, Hedenskoog v. Backus; 


No. 2648, Model Brassiere Co. v, Bromley- | 


Shepard Co.; No. 2649, Ex parte Symonds; 
No. 2650, 
Little Gem Coal Co. 

Mar. 6.- 
table Oil Products Co.; No. 2651, Ex parte 
Peiler; No. 2670, Ex parte Shetterly; No. 
2652, Ex parte Peddrick Jr., et al.; No. 2659, 
Williams Co. v. E. W. Williams; No, 
Ex parte Douglas. 

Mar. 9,—No. 2655, Heger Products Co. v. 
Polk Miller Products Corp.; No. 2657, Ex 
parte Schneider; No. 2658, Ex 


2662, Ex parte Cogswell. 

Mar. 10.—No. 2661, Bennett v. Fitzger- 
wld; No. 2663, Ex parte Simmons; No. 2688, 
Ex parte Bronson; No. 2664, Williams v. 
Handschieg]). 

Mar. 11,—-No, 2665, Dorer v. Moody; No, 
2666, Minton et al v. Thomas; No. 2671, 
Ex parte Byck; No. 
haltzer. 

Mar. 12.—No. 2667, James v. Stimson; 
No. 2684, Ex parte Laughlin; No. 2647, Ex 
eos LaMontague; No. 2668, Ex 

rosser; No. 2669, Ex parte Prosser. 


Mar. 13.—No. 2674, Ex parte McMurdie; | 


No, 2675, Ex parte Walter; No. 2673, Ex 
parte Russell; No. 2676, Cross v. Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation; No. 2677, 
Ex parte Hermans; No. 2679, Ex parte 
Nickel et .al.; No. 2680, Fessenden v. Wil- 
gon et al. 


Mar. 16.—-No. 2681, Ex parte Rowley; No. | 


2682, Ex parte Wellman; No. 2683, Ex parte 
Green et al.; No. 2685, Ex parte Spence et 


al.; No. 2687, Ex parte Hornsey; No, 2689, | Christian F. Leng. 


Ex parte Tobold. 

Mar. 17.—-No. 2690, Van Auken et al v. 
Cummings; No, 2691, Ex parte Whiting; 
No. 2692, Ex parte Leask et al; No. 2695, 


Ex parte Peabody; No, 2693, Ex parte Coca | 
Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles; No. 2694, | 


Ex parte Doherty. 


Montevallo Coal Mining Co. v.| 


2654, | 


parte | 
Schneider; No. 2660, Ex parte Pollock; No. | 


2572, Ex parte An- 


parte 


was diverted to education, Mr. Davis} 


\ Charles Kennamer, to be judge, mid- 
pointed out. 


{dle and northern district of Alabama. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYL 


Refunds and credits—Claim for refund—Statute of limitations— 

Where an overpayment for 1919 was credited against an additional assess- 
ment for 1917 which at the time was barred by the statute of limitations, the 
taxpayer as a condition precedent to a suit for recovery of the amount credited 
must show that a claim for refund was filed—Wm. J. Friday & Co., Inc., v. 
(U.S. D.C., W. D. Pa.)—V U. S. Daily, 3858, Feb. 17, 1931. 


LABI are printed so that they can be cut and pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Frederick H. Tarr, to be attorney, | 


| 
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‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


CURRENT LAW 
Latest Decisions of Federal and Staté Courts 


Aliens—Deportation—Entry as visitor with intent to remain permanently— 

An alien who entered the United States “as a transient destined to Canada” 
and who went from New York directly to Canada, but returned to the United 
States after remaining in Canada only two days, and who thereafter continued 
to live in the United States after the expiration of the period during which he 
had a right to remain as a temporary visitor and did not disclose such fact in 
his application for a permit to reenter the United States on his return from 
Italy after a visit thereto, was subject to deportation after his return to the 
United States under such return permit, since his entry from Canada as a visitor 
with intent to remain in the United States permanently was fraudulent and 
unlawful and he was:therefore in the United States unlawfully, notwithstanding 
his visit to Italy and return under the reentry permit. 
aorta U. S. ex rel. v. Marshall, Imm. Inspector; C. C..A. 8, No. 4289, Jan. 


Aliens—Deportation—Grounds—Power of court to sustain on grounds other 
than those stated in warrant— 
An order of deportation may be sustained on habeas corpus on a ground 
other: than that stated in the warrant of deportation. 
“ee U. S. ex rel. v. Marshall, Imm. Inspector; C. C. A. 8, No. 4289, Jan. 
js ‘ 


Attorneys—Compensation—Representation of importer claiming refunds and 
abatements under customs laws—Retention of attorney by customs broker rep- 
resenting importer—Attorney’s right to lien— 

Where an importer employed a customs broker to represent him in obtaining 
refunds and abatements and agreed to pay the broker for his services, one-half 
of the amounts refunded or saved by way of abatement, and the broker in turn 
employed an attorney to press the claims and agreed to pay the attorney one- 
half of the amount received by him from the importer, the attorney, on the 
importer’s refusal to pay the broker, could not recover for breach of contract 
against the importer, since the work was done under the promise of the client 
to pay an intermediate party and under the promise of such party to pay the 
lawyer a smaller sum; nor could he enforce a lien upon the refunds either on 
the theory that a lien was created by agreement of the parties, since such agree- 
ment would not be valid under section 3477 of the Federal Revised Statutes, as 
to transfer of interests in claims against the United States, or on the theory 
that it was created by operation of law under section 475 of the Judiciary Law 
of New York, since such statute is not applicable to claims against the United 
States prosecuted in special tribunals established by the United States. 
ig ge he Nags Sibdiaieg Co., Inc., et al.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. L-47-380, 

an. 28, 1931. 


Bankruptcy—Jurisdiction—Summary_ proceedings—Power to direct return of 
deposits in bank not designated as depository as against State Superintendent 
of Banks— 

Where a receiver in bankruptcy deposited funds constituting a part of the 
bankruptcy estate in a bank which had not been designated as a depository 
therefor, in violation of section 61 of the Bankruptcy Act, General Orders in 
Bankruptcy number XXIX and Bankruptcy Rules number 31, and where the 
bank was subsequently placed in charge of the New York Superintendent of 
Banks by reason of its insolvency, the bankruptcy court had jurisdiction, in 
summary proceedings, to direct such State Superintendent of Banks to return 
the funds so deposited, since the money, at the time it was unlawfully deposited, 
was in the custody of the bankruptcy court and the authority of the court to 
direct the receiver, as its officer, to withdraw such funds aa. lace them in a 
lawful depository by. a summary order, was not lost when the State Super- 
intendent took possession of the bank, in view of the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the bankruptcy court in the administration of the affairs of the bankrupt. 

In re Potell; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. 19506, Jan. 30, 1931. 


rae insurance—Disability clause—Work for which insured has been 
rained— ’ 

A textile worker who had lived on a farm until he was 16 years of age 
and thereafter had worked in a cotton mill for 14 years, with the exception of 
one year spent on a farm, was not trained for farm work, within the rule of 
law that a disability clause of a life insurance policy requiring the insured to 
be “totally disabled” becomes operative when the insured is unable to do the 
work for which he has been trained, even though it is possible for him to do 
other work. 

Gresham v. Aetna Life Insurance Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13063, Feb. 5, 1981. 


Master and servant—Negligence of employes—Contributory negligence—Death 
of boy employed during evening—Violation of statute by parents as contributory 
negligence— 
_ Parents who permitted a hoy under 16 years of age to work after 7 o’clock 
in the evening in vidlation of Minnesota statutes imposing a penalty upon par- 
ents, as well as upon the employer, for allowing a child under such age to work 
in the evening, were not by reason thereof guilty of contributory negligence 
barring recovery against the employer for the wrongful death of the boy from 
injuries sustained while so employed. 

Weber, Admr., etc., v. J. E. Barr Packing Corp. et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
£8263, Feb. 6, 1931. 


Rewards—Performance of conditions—‘“Conviction” of offenders—Commitment 
of juvenile offenders to House of Reform— 

An offer by a State bankers association of a reward “for the arrest and con- 
viction of each person robbing, or attempting to rob” a certain bank, did not 
entitle a person who caused the arrest of four boys under 15 years of age, fol- 
lowing their attempt to rob the bank, to the reward, where the boys, because of 
their youth, were committed to a juvenile court under Kentucky statutes giving 
such court the exclusive jurisdiction, and were committed by such court to the 
House of Reform, since there was no “conviction” of the boys, within the meaning 
of the offer of the reward. 

Alexander’s Admr. v. Kentucky Bankers Association; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 8, 
1931. 


Schools—Districts—Contracts—Limitation of indebtedness—Absence of appro- 
priation—Validity of contract— 

A contract by an Oklahoma school district for the purchase of buses for the 
transportation of children, without an appropriation therefor and without the 
approval of the electors of the district, was absolutely void where the indebted- 
ness contracted thereby exceeded the amount for which the district could become 
indebted without the approval of the electors under the Constitution, although 
the statutes of the State required the district to provide transportation for the 
pupils, and the seller could not recover the price of the buses either under the 
contract or on the theory of quantum meruit, since such seller was charged with 
a notice of the limitations on the power of the district to contract indebtedness 
and sold the buses to the school district under a contract creating an indebtedness 
in excess of that permitted by law at its peril. 

In re Protest of The Carter Oil Company, etc.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21285, 
Jan. 27, 1931. ; 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Mortgages—F oreclosure—Sale by trustee—Power of liquidating agent of insolv- 
ent bank trustee to exercise power— 

The North Carolina Chief State Bank Examiner, as liquidating agent of an 
insolvent bank, could not exercise the power of sale contained in a deed of trust to 
the bank as trustee and make a deed to the purchaser under the power, where the 
bank did not suspend operations, and the examiner did not take possession, until 
after the default and until after the notice of the sale had been given by the 
bank as trustee.—Mitchell, Chief State Bank Examiner, et al. v. Shuford.— 
(N. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3858, we. 17, 1931. 


Codification of Penal Code 
Proposed in Michigan Bill 


Proceedings of the 
Court of Claims of the 


State of Michigan: 


| tors Hebert, chairman; Dill (Dem.) of 





Martha Sharpe Warmack, Trustees of 
the Estate of Robert N. Warmack. 
Docket No. 20172. : 

Estate Tax. Gift. Contemplation of 
death. On the facts held, that gifts 
inter vivos by decedent to his wife, 
and daughter of certain securities 
were not made in contemplation of 
death and the values thereof are not 
to be included in his gross estate 
under section 302 (c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924. \ 

Hood & Wheeler Furniture Company. 
Docket No. 21048. 

Returns on the installment sales 
basis. Section 705. Revenue Act of 
1928. The petitioner filed an origi- 
nal return for the taxable year on 
the installment basis prior to Feb. 
26, 1926, changing from the accrual 
basis of reporting its income, and 
the evidence shows its income is 
properly to be computed on the in- 
stallment basis; held, certain inac- 





curacies in the computation of prof- 
| its on the installment basis are im- 
material since the allowable deduc- 
| tions exceed the gross income and 
| there is no deficiency. 
Docket No. 29591. 
Method of computing profit made 
on sale of margin stock determined. 
Charles M. Howell. Docket No. 30097. 
The stockholders of a trust com- 
pany which was carrying more than 


| $400,000 of slow livestock loans, 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 16 


| Mississippi Valley Trust Company and 
No. 2653, Pure Oil Co, v. Vege- | 


in order to allay public distrust on 
account of the failure of a related 
brokerage firm through which they 
had been negotiated, agreed to col- 
lectively indemnify the bank up to 
$200,000 for auy loss it might sus- 
tain through failure to collect them. 
The indemnity contract set forth the 
shareholdings of each signer and in 
terms provided that the liabilities 
created were to be “several and not 
joint”; it also limited the amount 
each stockholder was bound to pay 

_ to such ratable portion of the whole 
$200,000, as the stock then held by 
him bore to the total outstanding 
capital stock of the company. Near 
the close of the year the officials of 
the bank estimated that a prospec- 
tive loss of at least the amount un- 
derwritten by the stockholders was 
inevitable on account of these loans, 
and the petitioner, who was one of 
the gubscribing stockholders, paid 

$23,480 as his portion of the agreed 
indemnity. Held, that under the 
facts, this payment did not consti- 
tute a deductible loss to the peti- 
tioner for the year paid. 

Alexander Brothers Lumber Company. 
Docket No. 41748. 

1, Rate of depreciation on petition- 
er’s “roofer” plant determined. 

2. Where taxpayer abandoned a 
roofer” plant in 1923 a deduction for 
depreciation thereon may not be 
taken in 1924, 


United States 


February 16, 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, 
Chief Justice, and Hons. William R. 
|Green, Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas 
S. Williams and Richard S, Whaley, As- 
sociate Judges. 


Judgments for plaintiff: K-469, Marshall 
Field & Co., $24,137.99 with interest, opin- 
ion by Chief Justice Booth; H-375, Sackett 
& Wilhelms Corp., $2,980; L-139, Thomas 
Ashmeal, $602.20; L-140, George Bunyan, 
$433.13; L-141, Raphael Lema, $347.45; 
L-142, Joshua Parris, $361.25, L-145, Stephen 
Rose, $528.59; L-146, Richard Tomlinson, 
$470.70; %-148, Eugene M. Wilkinson, 
$589.34; L-165, Enos L. Warren, admr., 
$383.34; L-429, Reginald Caine, $524.09; 
L-434, Benno Paul, $490.70; L-436, Helen 
Surcy, admx., $1,062.95; L-439, Philip Jack- 
son, $135; L-440, John Laviscount, $613.64; 
L-411, Norman Neuville, $298.38; L-442, 
Amie Lucas, admx., $409.62; L-502, Benja- 
min Campbell, $352.51; H-111, The Oraton 
Investment Co., $6,210 with interest. 

Petitions dismissed, judgment in favor 
United States: J-625, E. W. Boyd, opinion 
by Judge Green; K-106, Enterprise Brass 
| Works, opinion by Judge Green. 

Petitions dismissed: H-166, Hakalau 
Plantation Co.; K-140, Mary M. Hooker; 
K-306, L. B. Jackson; K-417, Hakalau 
Plantation Co.; K-305, Barton P. Root; 
K-506, Dermont Land & Lumber Co.; L-218. 
Chicago Automobile Supply House; L-295, 
Mary M. Hooker; L-370, The L. Martin Co.; 
L-384, O. D. Dalton; L-493, General Tire & 
Rubber. Co.; 
atcorp. 

Motions for new trial overruled in: D-580, 
Olympia Shipping Corp.; D-1084, The Nitro 
Powder Co.; F-152, Revolution Cotton Mills; 
J-151, Atlas Powder Co. 

Plaintiff’s motion for leave to file second 


’ 


J-614, Joseph Tetley & Co.,| 





Lansing, Feb. 16. 
A penal code bill, embodying recom- 
mendations of the 1929 Legislature’s 
crime commission, has been introduced in 
the State senate. 
The measure, according to the Attor- 
ney General, Paul W. Voorhies, also 


chairman of the crime commission, pro- 
poses the codification of State laws which 
define crimes and fix penalties. 


The recommendations embodied in the 
bill include increased penalties for arson 
and kidnapping, standardization of pun- 
ishment and fixing of a definite rela- 
tionship between prison sentences and 
fines, classification of robbery intd three 
degrees and the tightening of laws rela- 
tive to receiving stolen property. 
annnasononnpnnnmnanmnntintitinstumbinadins 
motion for new trial overruled in: J-201, 
P. L. Mann. : 


Case submitted: J-667; H. T. McKenney 
et al. 


Cases argued and submitted: J-555, 
American Hide & Leather Co., by Mr. G. E, 


Hamilton for plaintiff and Mr. G. E. Foster 
for defendant; F-205, The Creek Nation, by 
Mr. E. J. Van Court for plaintiff and Mr. 
G. T. Stormont for defendant; L-262, The 
Seminole Nation, by Mr. E, J. Van Court 
for plaintiff and Mr. M, J. Rock for de- 
fendant; L-263, The Creek Nation, by Mr. 
E. J. Van Court for plaintiff and Mr. M. 
J. Rock for defendant; K-197, Chicago 
Junction Railways & Union Stock Yards Co, 
et al., by Mr. H. C, Bickford for plaintiff 
and Hon. Chas. B. Rugg for defendant; 
J-245, Edna S, Singles, by Mr. Geo. R, 
Shields for plaintiff and Mr. H. H. Rice for 
defendant, 
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Held Required for Institution of Suit 


Taxpayer’s Literal Compliance With Law 
Ruled to Be Necessary Condition to Pro- 
ceedings for Recovery of Overpayment 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Where a taxpayer 
starts suit for refund of an overpaid 
tax, he must have filed a claim therefor, 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania has held. 

The collector applied an overpayment 
for 1919 against an additional assess- 
ment for 1917, but when that was done 
the time had run on the 1917 tax. The 
taxpayer sued for the amount credited. 
He should have filed a refund claim prior 
to bringing the suit, the opinion ruled. 


Wo. J. Fripay & Co., Inc., 


Vv. 

_ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
District Court, W. D. Pennsylvania. 
No. 6265. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb, 2, 1931 

McVicar, J.—This is an action to re- 
cover part of an overpayment of taxes 
by plaintiff, taxpayer, to defendant. The 
case is before us on defendant’s demur- 
rer to plaintiff’s petition. 


The facts alleged in the petition are | 


to be deemed true in consideration of the 
question now before us. Plaintiff, Mar. 
15, 1920, filed its income and profits tax 
return for the calendar year 1919, which 
showed a tax due from plaintiff of $34,- 
494.37, which it paid in 1920. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, after an 
audit of plaintiff’s books and accounts by 
him found that plaintiff, for the year 
1919, had overpaid $22,952.16 taxes, 
Feb. 16, 1924, the Commisioner of In- 
ternal Revenue'signed a schedule of over- 
payment and overassessment for the 
year 1919, which included the overpay- 
ment and overassessment above, against 
plaintiff, and directed the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue at Pittsburgh to 
credit said amount on any taxes due 
from plaintiff. The Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Pittsburgh credited plaintiff 
with the payment of $10,351.71, being 
the amount of an additional asess- 
ment against plaintiff for the year 1917, 
which, both parties admitted, was 
barred by the Statute of Limitations. 


The suit in this case was brought Apr. 
24, 1930, to recover $10,000 of the above 
amount. Defendant, in support of its 
demurrer, alleges that the statement of 
claim does not set forth a cause of ac- 
tion because it fails to allege, “that a 
claim for refund was filed for the re- 
covery of this alleged overpayment for 
the year 1919, and contains no statement 
of any executive action whatsoever as 
havirg been either applied for or ob- 


tained' in regard to the alleged over-| 


payment of $10,351.71.” Plaintiff claims 
that no claim for refund was necessary. 

The applicable statutes are section 
1111 of the Revenue Act of 1926, amend- 
ing section 3220 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is the same as section 1014 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, which reads: 

Except as otherwise provided in sections 
284 and 319 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, sub- 
ject to regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to 
remit, refund, and pay back all taxes er- 
roneously or illegally assessed or collected, 
all penalties collected without authority, 
and all taxes that appear to be unjustly 
assessed or excessive in amount, or in any 
manner wrongfully collected; also to re- 
pay to any collector or deputy collector the 
full amount of such sums or money as may 
be recovered against him in any court, for 
any internal revenue taxes collected by 
him, with the cost and expenses of suit; 
also all damages and costs recovered 
against any assessor, assistant assessor, col- 
lector, deputy collector, agent, or inspec- 
tor, in any suit brought against him by 
reason of anything done in the due per- 
formance of his official duty, and shall make 
—— 


Investigation of Nominee 
To Federal Court Ordered 


Charges brought against E. Marvin 
Underwood, nominated to the district 
judgeship of the Northern District of 
Georgia, will be investigated by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, announced Feb. 16. 

The subcommittee consists of Sena- 


Washington, and Robinson (Rep.) of In- 
diana. 

_ Senator Hebert declined to make put 
lic the nature of the charges or the 
names of those filing them. No date 
has been set for the hearings, he said 
nor has it been determined whether they 
will be open. 


Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


To the man whose income consists 
principally of salary, wages, or fees for 
professional services, the filing of a cor- 
rect income-tax return should present* 
little difficulty. The revenue act pro- 
vides that there shall be included in 
gross income all compensatior for “per- 
sonal services actually rendered.” This 
includes salaries, wages, tommissions, 
bonuses, and tips. In the case of the 
lawyer, physician, architect, dentist, 
accountant, or other professional man, it 
includes all fees and other compensation 
for professional services. A clergyman 
is required to report marriage fees and 
baptismal offerings, 

Where services are paid for in some- 
thing other than money, the fair market 
value of the thing taken in payment is 
the amount to be reported as income. 
If the services were rendered at a stipu- 
lated priee, such price, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, is presumed to 
be the fair market value of the compen- 
sation received. Notes, or other evidences 
of indebtedness received in payment for 
services and not merely as security for 
such payment, constitute income to the 
amount of their fair market value. If 
the note is or can be discounted on a 6 
per cent basis, the receipient should in- 
clude the note in his gross income to the 
amount of its face value less discount. 

Where the taxpayer reports his income 
on the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, compensation for services rendered 
is generally taxable for the year in which 
received, regardless of when the services 
were rendered, However, compensation 


constructively received also must be in-|' 


cluded where the cash basis is used, 
Compensation credited to the account of 
the taxpayer which may be drawn upon 
by him at any time is subject to the tax 
for the year during which so credited, 
although then not actually reduced to 
possession. 








report to Congress at the beginning of such 


‘regular session of Congress of all trans- 


actions under this section. 

Section 1113 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1928, reenacts section 3326 of the Re- 
vised Statues, and the same section is 
contained in the Revenue Act of 1924, 
As amended it reads: 

No suit or proceeding shall be main- 
tained in any court for the recovery of 
any internal revenue tax alleged to have 
been erroneously or illegally assessed or 


collected, or of any penalty claimed to have 


been collected without authority, or of any 
sum alleged to have been excessive or in 
any manner wrongfully collected until a 
claim for refund or credit’ has been duly 
filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, according to the provisions of 
law in that regard, and the regulations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury established 
in pursuance thereof; but such suit or pro- 
ceeding may be maintained, whether or not 
such tax, penalty, or sum has been paid 
under protest or duress. No such suit or 
proceeding shall be begun before the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of 
filing such claim unless the Commissioner 
renders a decision thereon within that 
time, nor after the expiration of five years 
from the date of the payment of such tax, 
penalty, or sum, unless such suit or pro- 
ceeding is begun within two years after 
the disallowance of the part of such claim 
to which such suit or proceeding relates. 
The Commissioner shall within 90 days 
after such disallowance notify the tax- 
payer thereof by mail. 
Decisions Quoted 

In Ritter v. United States, 28 Fed. 
(2d) 265, 267 (C. C. A. 3), Judge Davis, 
in speaking for the court, said: 

“But the sovereign government may 
not be sued, except upon its consent, and 
then only upon the conditions under 
which it has consented to be sued, even 
though they be purely formal. Cheat- 
ham v. United States, 92 U. S. 85, 23 
L. Ed. 561; Kings County Savings In- 
stitution v. Blair, 116 U. S. 200, 6S. 
Ct. 353, 29 L. Ed. 657; Rock Island, 
Arkansas & Louisiana Railroad Co. v. 
United States, 254 U. S. 141, 41 S. Ct. 
55, 65 L. Ed. 188; Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co. v. United States, 260 U. S. 
565, 43.S. Ct. 169, 67 L. Ed. 406; 
United States v. Richards (C. C. A.) 
27 F. (2d) 284.” 

In Tucker v. Alexander, 15 Fed. (2d) 
356 (C. C. A. 8), Circuit Judge Stone 
said: 

“This is a suit against the Government 
in connection with the imposition and 
collection of the general revenue, which 
is a prime governmental function; such 
character of actions can be maintained 
only when permitted by the sovereign 
and only upon the conditions imposed 
by the sovereign. Such character of 
action is permitted by the statute, but 
certain conditions are required as a con- 
dition precedent thereto. One of these 
conditions is that a claim for refund 
shall first be made to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and a period of six 
months allowed for his determination 
thereof. The evident purposes and ob- 
jects of this condition are to afford the 
Commissioner an opportunity to correct 
errors made by his office and to spare 
the parties and the courts the burden of 
litigation in respect thereto.” 

In Tucker v. Alexander, 275 U. S. 228, 
231, the Supreme Court, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Stone, said: 

“Literal compliance with statutory re- 
quirements that a claim or appeal be filed 
with the Commissioner befote suit is 
brought for a tax refund may be insisted 
upon by the defendant, whether the col- 
lector or the United States. Kings Coun- 
ty Savings Institution v. Blair, 116 U. 
S., 200; Maryland Casualty Co. v. United 
States, 251 U. S, 342, 353, 354; Nichols 
y. United States, 7 Wall 123, 130. 

Refund Claim Required 

This suit is for the recovery of an 
internal revenue tax alleged to have been 
illegally assessed and collected. It is 
also a suit to recover a sum of money 
wrongfully collected. Under the statute 
as construed above, a claim for refund 
was a condition precedent to the bringing 
of suit. J Z 

Plaintiff relied upon the interpretation 
of the above act in the case of Peerless 
Paper Box Mfg. Co. v. Routzhan, Collec- , 
tor of Internal Revenue, 22 Fed. (2d) 459 
(D. C. N. D. Ohio: E. D.), by Judge 
Jones. In an opinion by District Judge 
West of the same court, in the case of 
Jenkins Steamship Co. v. Routzhan, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, dated Sept. 8, 
1930, (not yet reported), Judge West 
seemingly is of the opinion that Judge 
Jones did not intend to hold in the Peer- 
less case that a claim for refund was not 
necessary, as a claim for refund had been 
made in that case. Judge West said: 

“T cannot agree that where a refund 


‘has been misapplied on an ostensible 


liability for a tax or penalty appearing 
on the books, a suit to recover is not for 
a tax or penalty alleged to have been col- 
lected illegally or without authority; or 
that such an action is not controlled by 
section 3226. That question is presented 
in the instant case; but in the Peerless 
case, where the requirements of the sec- 
tion had been compiled with by the tax- 
payer, it could not arise so as to call 
for decision. In Brady vy. U. S., 24 F, 
(2d) 205, the Peerless decision 1s cited to 
the point that a refund cannot properly 
be applied on a tax the collection of 
which was then barred by the statute, 
which, as I have previously said, I think 
was the real question adjudicated. 

The demurrer of the defendant 1s sus- 
tained. 
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Activity in Automobile Industry 
Improved, Federal Service Finds 





Reports From Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio 
Show That Many Workers Were Recalled 
From Furloughs by Factories 





F/MPLOYMENT continued at a reduced level for the most part during 
January according to the monthly survey of. labor conditions issued 

by the Employment Service of the Department of Labor. 
Some improvement was noted in Michigan where the automobile industry 
recalled many workers previously furloughed. While the general level re- 
mained low in Ohio, the automobile; pottery, and iron and steel industries 


turned upward. 


(Publication of sections of the report covering the New England and 
Atlantic districts was made in the issue of Feb. 16.) Sections of the report 
covering other districts follow in full text: 


v : 
East North Central District 


{Including the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin] 


v 


Illinois 
There was some curtailment of sched- 
ules or forces in practically all of the 
major industries throughout the State, 
and the employment situation continued 


unfavorable during January. Some fac- 
tories were temporarily closed for in- 
ventory taking, while several others 
worked on part-time schedules; how- 
ever, operations in certain metal and 
machinery establishments increased and 
many furloughed workers were recalled. 
Many units of the iron and steel indus- 
try operated at a low level, but some 
improvement is expected in February. 
A seasonal decrease in railroad-freight 
traffic curtailed employment in the rail- 
road shops, yards, and terminals. A fair 
volume of employment was reported in 
the bituminous coal fields. Plants man- 
ufacturing automobile accessories, print- 
ing and paper materials, chemicals, farm 
implements, leather goods, clothing, gar- 
ments, radié sets and parts, and building 
materials operated with reduced forces. 
The meat-packing houses reported a sea- 
sonal slackening. The usual Winter cur- 
tailment in building and other outdoor 
activities has created a large number of 
unemployed building-trades men and un- 
skilled workers. here was some call 
for experienced farm hands, with the 
supply greater than requirements. A 
surplus of labor, embracing practically 
all trades, was apparent in all localities 
throughout the month. 


v 
Indiana 


Part-time employment , continued in | 
many plant during Januaty and a _~ 
eral surplus of labor was apparent. How- 
ever, an increase in employment was re- 

orted in the automobile and automo- 
pile-aecessory factories, foundries, farm 


mills. 


i lants and woolen 
machinery plan cad 


Food-products factories, paper 
printing establishments, furniture and 
woodworking plants, iron and steel mills, 
foundries, wire and metal plants, glass 
factories, automobile and automobile- 
accessory factories operated on part-time 
schedules and in some instancés with 
curtailed forces engaged. Coal mining 
increased, due to seasonal influences. 
Forces in the railroad shops, mainte- 
nance-of-way and train and yard service 
departments have been curtailed to the 
usual Winter proportions. Building in 
some parts of the State furnished work 
for a large number of men, while other 
sections indicated a decline in this ac- 
tivity. Contracts for additional high- 
way projects were awarded during Jan- 
uary, but weather conditions will prevent 
highway construction during Winter 
months. . 
help, but the supply was much in ex- 
cess of the demand. The organized ef- 
forts of committees active in all parts 
of the State to create work resulted in 
the employment of many men on several 
municipal improvements and miscélla- 
neous jobs. 


There was some call for farm 


v 
Michigan 
A slight improvement in activity and 
employment was apparent in certain in- 
dustries, notably the automobile, auto- 
mobile-accessory, and automobile-body 
plants; however, employment gains re- 
ported were principally recalled workers 
previously furloughed. Part-time opera- 
tions prevailed in a number of plants 
and factories, tastating the ironu and 
steé] mills, foundries, brass plants, ma- 
chine shops, stove plants, furniture and 
woodworking establishments, and auto- 
mobile and automobile-accesory factories. 
The salt plants, paper mills and food- 
products factories operated with close to 
normal forces engaged. Considerable 
building was reported in several of the 
larger cities, but in other localities this 
work has been curtailed, creating a sur- 
plus of building-crafts men. Municipal 
projects engaged workers in some sec- 
tions. Employment in the various rail- 
road departments was at a seasonably 
low figure. Employment in the ore and 
lead mines continued bélow normal. High- 
way construction was seasonally cur- 
tailed. Funds made available by the va- 
rious municipalities and emergency-em- 
ployment committees gave part-time em- 
ployment to large numbers of men on 
miscellaneous improvemént and repair 
work. Very little demand for farm help 
was reported, 


v 
Ohio 

The level of employment rémained 
eomparatively low during January; how- 
evér, production schedules in sevéral of 
the major industries were gradually in- 
creased and ‘many furloughed workers 
were recalled. There was a further 
slight increase in production and em- 
ployment in the pottery industry. Em- 
ployment in somé automobile plants 
and establishments manufacturing auto- 


mobilé parts showéd a slight imprové- 
ment. The trend of activity and employ-| ?’ 
ment inthe iron and steel industry 


turned upward and many furloughed em- 
ployes were lied; however, some 
unemployment was still apparént among 
these workers., There was a slight up- 
ward trend in émployment in the rubber 
and tire industry. mplertent dn the 
railroad repair shops and yards con- 
tinued below capacity. Part time con- 
tinued in the shipyards, iron and steel 
mills, shipbuilding industry, lumber 
yaxds, stone quarries, rubber and tire 
Mnts, and-séveral other miscellaneous 
ines, which has’ created & surplus of 
these workers. Building was inactive 
and the surplus of building-trades men 


and construetion workers increased, A 


plentiful supply of farm help was avail- 
able in all localities. 


v 
Wisconsin 


A curtailment in industrial activity 
was noted in practically all sections of 
the State. Part-time employment ex- 
isted in the paper mills, granite plants, 
woodworking establishments, knitting 
mills, and numerous other manufactur- 
ing plants. There was a seasonal de- 
crease in employment in the various 
railroad departments. Full-time sched- 
ules prevailed in the woolen mills, found- 
ries, machine shops, an iron plant, and 
certain woodworking establishments. Op- 
erations and employment in practically 
all sawmills remained far below normal. 
Ice cutting absorbed many men. The 
usual Winter slackening in building and 
other outdoor activities has created a 
large number of unemployed building- 
trades men and unskilled workers. The 
supply of farm help exceeded require- 
ments in all communities. 


v 
West North Central District 


[Ineluding the States of Minnesota, Mis- 


fouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Daketa, and South Dakota] 
v 
Minnesota 


Employment in Minnesota remained 
at about the same raté as during the 
previous winter months, but there are 
prospects for definite improvement in 
the general labor situation in 60 days 
when the resumption of spring work 
should stimulate employment to a point 
where the present surplus of skilled and 
unskilled labor should be absorbed. 
Meat-packing houses registered gains in 
January, but employment in railroad 
shops and automobile-assembling plants 
was irregular; however, announcement 
was made that the latter industry will 
go on full time early in February. Build- 
ing was dull and craftsmen were plenti- 
ful Demand for agricultural labor was 
comparatively light but should increase 
during the néxt 30 days. Iron mining 
remained seasonally dull. 


v 
Missouri 


Favorable weather during January 
permitted road construction and main- 
tenance work to go forward, and reports 
from the State Highway Department in- 
dicate that approximately 8,000 men 
were employed. There was a fairly ac- 
tive call for agricultural labor, but little 
difficulty was experienced in finding suf- 
ficient help to meet all- requirements. 
Less than normal employment prevailed 
in lead and zinc mining, while further 
seasonal recession occurred in the flour 
mills and the cement industry. Building 
generally was curtailed and there was a 
surplus of carpenters. Employment in- 
creased in the meat-packing plants, due 
to séasonal influences. Two thousand 
shop workers were re-employed by. one 
railroad company the early part of Jan- 
uary. 


v 
Iowa 


No perceptible change occurred in em- 
ployment conditions throughout Iowa 
during January. Customary working 
schedules prevailed in the leading indus- 
tries, with seasonal increases in employ- 
ment noted in the coal mines. A de- 
cided surplus of building-trades men was 
apparent, with little improvement ex- 
pected before Spring. Slight gains were 
noted in the forces in the printing and 
publishing houses, tobacco and cigar fac- 
tories, and food and kindred products 
plaints. Slight employment losses oc- 
curred in the iron and steel mills, stone 
and clay plants, textile mills, and rail- 
way car shops. Mild weather during 
January resulted in a slight demand for 
farm labor, of which there was a plenti- 
ful supply available. 


v 
Kansas 


The cooperage shops, railroads, soap 
plants, flour mills, and brick and tile in- 
dustry worked on part-time schedules. 
Efforts of public and private agencies 
to find emergency employment met with 
some success in January, especially with 
respect to unskilled labor. Building was 
seasonally light and there were many 
building-tradés men idle. The surplus 
of unskilled labor in the State consisted 
chiefly of transient workers. Séasonal 
activity prevailed in the meat-packing 
industry. 


v 
Nebraska 


Employment throughout this State was 
fairly well sustained during January. 
Idleness among unskilled workers was 
kept at a minimum through the efforts 
of public and private agencies that met 
with some success in promoting work 
in order to alleviate unemployment. The 
absénce of heavy snows prevented the 
usual demand for temporary workers for 
snow shoveling during December and 
January. Seasonal dullness prevailed in 
the building industry and carpenters, 
ainters, bricklayers, and other build- 
ing-trades men were rientiful. Meéat- 
packing houses reported slight seasonal 
gains to their forces. Part time ob- 
tained in the railroad shops, brick and 
tile plants, and lumber establishments. 


v 
North Dakota 


The supply of farm help exceeded the 
demand, but increased calls for this class 
of labor are expected in February and 
March. Building-trades men were still 
plentiful. Unskilled workers usually find 
temporary employment as snow shovel- 
érs during the Winter season, but mild 
weather and lack of snowfall have ma- 
terially slackened the demand for men. 
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Normal employment 
nite coal mines. 


v 
South Dakota 


Labor conditions inthe western part. of 
the State were fairly satisfactory, but 
there was marked unemployment among 
skilled and unskilled workers in the 
larger cities in the eastern section. Nor- 
mal employment was reported in the 
meat-packing houses. Part time pre- 
vailed in the railroad shops and flour 
mills. Employment throughout the State 
should materially increase in the next 
30 to 60 days. The demand for farm 
labor was light. 


prevailed in the lig- 


v 


South Atlantic District 


(Including the District ef Columbia, and the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida] 
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Delaware 


(No general summary issued.) 

Wilmington.—The level of industrial 
activity and employment throughout Jan- 
uary registered no apparent fluctuation 
compared with December. Part-time 
production schedules ranging from three 
to five days a week obtained in plants 
manufacturing fiber, leather goods, tex- 
tile products, and in the paper mills and 
railroad car-building shops, but usual 
forces were employed in most instances. 
Normal activity prevailed in a railroad 
car-repair plant. The machine shops op- 
erated below normal and a curtailment 
of forces occurred in a number of these 
establishments. The Major’s Emergency 
Unemployment Committee prepared to 
provide part-time employment for most 
of the idle workers which embraced prac- 
tically all trades, including those usually 
employed in the leather industry, ma- 
chine shops, textile mills, and railroad car 
shops. Building permits recently issued 
totaled in value over $123,200. 


v 
Maryland 


Curtailed operating schedules prevailed 
in quite a number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments throughout the State during 
January and considerable unemployment 
was apparént in several localities. Re- 
cently established employment commit- 
tees in the various cities were able to 
find employment for a number of men 
and women which helped the situation 
somewhat, With the advent of more fa- 
vorable weather there will be an increasé 
in all outdoor work, which will materially 
increase the volume of employment. 
There was very little demand for farm 
help in any locality. 


v 
District of Columbia 


The manufacturing establishments lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia worked 
on fairly satisfactory schedules, with 
their usual forces employed in most in- 
stances. A few reported some curtail- 
|ment in production and employment, 
| largely due to seasonal influences. The 
department stores released a number of 
the extra employes they engaged for the 
holiday trade. There was some increase 
in the volume of unemployment. as com- 
pared with December and many skilled 
and unskilled workers, building-trades 
men, and clerical and professional work- 
‘ers were idle. Committees organized to 
relieve unemployment were successful in 
finding temporary work for many men 
and women. The public utility establish- 
ment reported normal forces engaged. 
The outlook for the immediate future 
was described as somewhat brighter 
than that which prevailed at the begin- 
ning of the new year. Extensive street- 
paving projects will be under way during 
the next few weeks which will provide 
employment for over 1,000 men. Build- 
ing continued in good volume, offering 


S$ ee n> 





Weekly business indicators available 
to the Department of Commerce for the 
week ending Feb. 7, 1931, show bank 
debits increased over the week previous, 
but were under the corresponding week 
in 1930, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of domestic conditions just made 
public by the Department of Comerce, 
which follows in full text: 


Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks declined frac- 
tionally from the week previous and 
weré also under the figures for the same 
week last year. Interest rates for time 
money and also for call money were the 
same as for the stocks increased frac- 
tionally over the average prices of the 
week previous, but were materially un- 
der the same week in 1930. Bond prices 
decreased fractionally during the week, 
but were above the average price for the 
corresponding week last year. The ratio 
of total Federal reserves to deposit and 
Federal reserve note liabilities combined 
rose slightly during the week and was 
above the same week in 1930. Business 
failures as reported by R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany, were slightly more numerous than 
during the preceding week, and were in 
greater number than during the same 
week last year. 



















employment to large forces of skilled and 
unskilled laborers. Building permits re- 
cently issued call for the expenditure of 
over $1,816,000. Contracts have been 
awarded for the erection of several school 
structures to cost over $1,080,000. Addi- 
tional workers will be employed during 
the next 30 to 60 days on the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway and work will 
be rushed on this project, which will offer 
employment to many men. 
v 
Virginia 

Curtailed schedules prevailed in sev- 
eral of the major industrial establish- 
ments of this State throughout January, 
and a large number of laborers were 
employed part time. Several localities 
reported labor surpluses, including: both 
skilled and unskilled workers. 


v 
West Virginia 
Several of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments operated on curtailed sched- 


ules and a large number of laborers, in- 
cluding many coal miners, were em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. A few 
plants closed. Building continued in 
fair volume in some localities, but there 
was not sufficient work of this nature 
under way to absorb all of the available 
building-trades men. The farmers re- 
ported sufficient help in most sections 
for what agricultural work was under 
way. 


v 
North Carolina 


While the major industries were in op- 
eration in most instances, part-time 
schedules were quite general and sur- 
pluses of skilled and ‘unskilled workers 
prevailed in the larger cities. Employ- 
ment relief committees succeeded in pro- 
viding temporary employment for quite 
a number of men. Building continued 
in fairly good volume for this period of 
the year in certain localities, but there 
was not sufficient work under way to 
employ the available craftsmen. 


P v 
South Carolina 


(No general, summar — ‘ 

Charleston. — The level of in ustrial 
activity and employment continued be- 
low normal during the past 30 days. 
While most of the establishments oper- 
ated, part-time schedules obtained and 
curtailment of forces occurred in the ma- 
jority. One. manufacturing concern re- 
mained closed, releasing nearly 100 em- 
ployes. An oil refinery operated with 
reduced forces on a five-day-week basis. 
A number of business establishments re- 
leased some of their traveling salesmen, 
local sales people, and clerical help. 
Building in progress included a business 
structure to.cost approximately $200,- 
000, a $150,0000 school addition, a $40,- 
000 parish house, and ra at Win- 
dermere, Yeamans Hall, and Riverland 
Terrace at an aggregate cost of $50,000, 
to start in the next 30 days, which, with 
the work underway, should provide em- 
ployment for approximately 250 skilled 
and unskilled workers. The surplus of 
labor embraced practically all trades and 
farm help. 

Greenville——The mapority of the man- 
ufacturing estabilshments operated dur- 
ing January, the units of the cotton- 
textile industry on full-time schedules of 
55 hours a week. Night shifts in this 
industry have been generally discone 
tinued. A surplus of building-trades 
men and clerical help prevailed. No 
large building rojects were started and 
residential building was below normal 
for this period of the year. The paving 
of 20 miles of county roads is expected 
to be under way in the next 30 days. The 
farm-labor situation was reported as 
satisfactory. 

Anderson.—A surplus of labor was a 
parent throughout January, particular y 
textile workers. While the majority of 





Indexes of Business During Week 
Reveal Decreases for Many Lines 





Total Loans and Discounts of Federal Reserve Member 
Banks Decline, Commerce Department Says 





Wholesale prices, as measured by 
the composite index, showed a fractional 
decline from the preceding week. The 
prices of both agricultural and non- 
agricultural products declined,.and were 
under the quotations of the same week 
in 19380. The price of wheat at Kansas 
City remained on the same level as for 
the week previous, but cotton middling at 
New York rose slightly. The iron and 
steel” composite price index fell frac- 
tionally from the week previous, and 
was considerably under the correspond- 
ing week in 1930. 

he receipts of wheat at important 
centers were greater than in the pre- 
ceding week, and cotton receipts also in- 
creased. Wheat movements were ma- 
terially above those of the same period 
last year, and the movement of cotton 
was also above 1930. For the week 
ended Jan. 31, 1931, increases over the 
previous week occurred in building con- 
tracts let in 37 States, freight-car load- 
ings, lumber production, steel ingots 
production, and wheat receipts. De- 
clines with respect to the week previous 
occurred in bituminous coal production, 
cattle receipts, hog receipts, and pétro- 
leum production. 


as 
= WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 


1923=100) 


Feb. Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. 
7 31 24 g 1 25 9 2 26 
19381 1981 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 

General business: 
Composite index—New York Timest.. .... 77.5 *78.1 97.5 97.4 96.6 106.2 106.4 105.7 
Composite index—Businéss Week?... .... 76.8 *78.7 92.8 94.1 95.7 109.0 108.6 108.9 

Production: : 
Bituminous coal production ........ ss. 82.7 *90.7 112.2 119.3 120.1 124.1 119.8 120.8 
Building contracts 37 States (da. av.) .. 51.5 49.8 60.6 59.6 659.56 79.8 96.4 110.6 
COtHe FOCOPOS coh vec eidetodwrdece weer 64.2 74.4 62.7 75.3 76.3 63.3 69.9 67.7 
Cotton receipts ...... 76.2 58.1 492 50.8 63.1 71.9 79.6 #5 98.1 
Freigt car loadings . sees 75.0 74.6 92.5 93.8 90.0 99,7 8 96.6 
US oo so 1 Pr dine «td 20D 60.0.0) .0 408 104.3 120.2 104.0 125.1 125.9 118.4 95.8 111.6 
Lumber productiont ....... .es ceee 569.8 58.8 84.6 79.9 68.2 90.5 89.4 99.5 
Petroleum production (da. av.) ...... 101.6 100.1 101.8 125.5 124.6 125.6 129.3 128.7 127.8 
Steel ingots production .............. ... 61.8 60.6 105.3 100.0 97.4 114.5 118.2 111.8 
Wheat receipts .............sseeee 90.5 85.7 65.9 42:7 40.5 81.8 82.6 71.9 

Wholesale prices: 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 

All commodities (120) Case Genes 76.4 77.2 77.6 93.4 93.8 93.7 97.1 97.7 97.8 

Agricultural products (30) ..... 69.0 70.0 71.7 100.5 99.9 100.4 99.5 100.8 99.7 

Nonagricultural products (90) 78.3 79.0 79.0 90.7 90.9 91.3 96.1 96.4 97.1 
Copper, electrolytic ........... . ss.» 68.1 71.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 128.9 121.7 
Cotton, middling, New York ... 39.7 38.6 39.0 65.9 60.3 63.6 73.9 78.9 73.9 
Iron and steé] composite ........... 76.5 76.6 76.6 85.1 85.1 86.4 87.6 87.6 87.6) 
Wee. No. 2, red, Kansas City ...., 53.5 58.5 568.56 86.8 88.4 91.5 90.7 90.7 922 

nancia): 

Bank debits outside New York City 104.7 61.4 100.1 128.2 109.8 123.7 145.7 128.8 137.7 

ank loans and discounts .......... 125.4 126.0 126.7 133.0 188.4 138.5 180.1 129.1 128.5 
OEE: OOOO «0.5 sla.ase 00,0035 sseseeeeee 107.0 107.5 1079 104.8 104.7 104.7 106.9 107.0 107.8 
Business failures ............+.+0+. 166.1 162.2 174.9 152.1 133.9 158.2 185.1 132.9 128.0 
Federal Rereserve ratio ..... a pa 107.0 106.7 104.8 100.6 101.0 98.4 89.4 89.5 89.4 
Interest rates 

Pe a ere Pe eee 36.4 4 109.1 109.1 100.1 168.6 160.6 145.5 

Time money .. tee eeeeeees 45.7 -7 114.8 114.3 108.6 171.4 177.1 177.1 
Money in circulation ..... wi 3 2 983.9 98.7 94.4 96.3 96.0 96.38 
ee erry rere Tre re 7 1 228.3 222.7 215.6 250.4 252.6 245.8 

"Revised. 


Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 per week shown, 
tRelative to a computed norma) taken as 100. 
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the pants were in operation, part-time 
schedules prevailed in many. The tex- 
tile mills reported fairly satisfacto 

operations, three of them working full 
time. Overtime was reported in three 
plants. Work was started during the 
month on the erection of several stores 
and residential building was quite active. 
An improvement in the industrial em- 





"INDEX 3009) 


Review of Employment Conditions in Various States During January | 


Employment Declined in January __ 
In Most Large Industrial Groups 





ployment situation occurred in January-| Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds 12 of 15 Major 


v 
Georgia 
(No general summary issued.) 

Atlanta.— While the industrial - em- 
ployment situation gave evidence of 
some improvement during the first half 
of January, unemployment increased in 
the latter half of the month. The ma- 
jority of the local plants were in opera- 
tion, but part-time schedules rangi 
from two to three days a week obtain 
in many establish-sents. The cotton- : 
textile industry operated with curtailed | follows in full text: 
forces. Building permits recently issued 
totaled in value over $228,000, which, 
when started, should provide employ- 
ment for approximately 400 skilled and 
semiskilled workers, The surplus of 
labor apparent included farm help. SUMNER SAME 23 a gusto nie cane piwies! 

Columbus.—Most of the plants opet-| Food and kindred products ....... 
ated during January, several on part-| Slaughtering and meat packing 
time schedules. One hosiery mill closed,|. Confectionery 
affecting nearly 250 employes. Building} Ice cream 
under way or soon to start on which ap- Babin ea ee ee 
proximately 1,000 men should be em-| Sugar refining, cane 
ployed included a $100,000 addition to @/| Textiles and their products ........ssss-. 
hosiery mill, several residences, and &] Cotton goods ...........cceceeccececeees 
1,000,000 construction project at Fort; Hosiery and knit goods 
enning. The surplus of labor apparent et UOUS. 5 assis dog <p ohn as cane 


consisted chiefly of cotton-mill opera-| Woolen and worsted goods 
tives. Carpets and rugs ..........0% 


Dyein ishi : 
Savannah.—Restricted production ae wae — 
schedules continued in most of the logsl} Shirts and collars 
establishments, affecting many workers.| Clothing, women’s ................ 
No major building projects were re-|_ Millinery and lace goods 
ported. There was sufficient labor of all | 70" and steel and their products 
classes available for requirements. 


Ir6én and steel 
‘ Cast-iron pipe 
Macon. — Manufacturing activity and| Structural ironwork 
employment continued below normal. 
Two sewer-pipe and one furniture fac- 
tory remained closed and several cot- 
ton-textile mills, lumber and brick es- 
tablishments operated om restricted pro- 
duction schedules, affecting approxi- 
mately 2,000 employes. While no major] Lumber, millwork 
building projects were started, “several|. Furniture 
are contemplated for the near future. ag ered and its products 
The surplus labor reperted. included + 
nearly all trades, particularly those usu-| p, oy tt nonin 
ally employed in the lumber and. clay- Toner and pulp . 
roducts industries. The supply of farm 


Hardware 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings . 
Stoves 
Lumber and its products . 
Lumber, swamills 





‘a 
Paper boxes ............ 
bor exceeded requirements. 
Chemicals and allied product 
(NO general summary issued.) Petroleum refining 


Printing, book and job . 
' Printing, newspapers .... 
° Chemicals 
Florida Fertilizers 
Jacksonville.—While peactionliy all of | Stone, clay and glass products 
the industrial establishments were in| Cement 


operation, the larger number restricted a, tile, and terra cotta ........ euaee 
operations obtained in the grapefruit Shag Reha aath Me et ace. ee aN ae 
canneries. Overtime continued in | Métal products, other than iron and steel .. 
cigar mates, a box plant and @ per-| Stamped and enameled ware ...... 
fume manufactory. A hardwood con-|_ Brass, bronze and copper products 


cern will soon enter production with an|Tebaceo produets . 
initial force of about. 20 men. Building 
progressed on a télegraphic-office struc- 
ture and a hospital annéx, both projects 
nearing completion. The surplus labor |- 
apparent consisted chiefly of unskilled 
workers. 


Key West.—The surplus of labor ap- 
ren consisted chiefly of cigar-factory 
ands. Except for one cigar factory 
that remained closed, most of the lecal 
plants maintained fairly - satisfactory 
operating schedules and forces, Build- 
ing progressed on a $25,000 hospital ad- . 
dition and a $125,000 pineapple-canning | decrease in 
soaere,- Oe = Ege com ~~ the coal mines, the majority of which 
: In operation will employ &P-| worked part time and a surplus of min- 
ne ee Per tamale wor || ets existed. There were some part-time 
building, to cost $525,000, is expected to | Schedules, a decrease in employment, and 
start in the near future. Sufficient labor textile mills, A , ee a A 
~ - classes available for require-| mills were reported as closed, while 
nts. 3 others were on part-time schedules. with 
Lidhments “¢perad G0; pemUr iionea | woratoe’ wee "Shand. Redioraaee 
6 in- 
ore in most are SSeoting went i. the romees repa : chops. The 
nearly employes, ne cannin ant | stone, ss, and cla roducts - plants, 
and two woodworking factories Yomnined the fren and steel eadsire, paper end 
closed. The large surplus of Jabor ap-| printing establishments, food and kin- 
arent consisted en! of agricultural|dred products plants, metal and metal- 
elp. Very little building was under| products plants chemical plants, and 
way. uther miscellaneous industries curtailed 
St. Augustine.—The surplus of labor| their forces. Théré was a seasonal fall- 
apparent included railroad shep hands|ing off in the demand for outdoor work- 
and those usually employed in the|¢Ts and a surplus of building-trades men 
shrimp industry. The railroad shops| 45 evident jn nearly all of the principal 
that normally employ from 600 te 1,000 cities. 


Cigars and cigarettes 
Vehicles for land transportation 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements ....... 
Electrical mehy., app., and supp. 
Pianos and organs ............. 
Rubber boots and shoes 





Automobile tires and inner tubes 
SO PRINE eas des udonges eminence 


men maintained a sores Of approximately Vv 
200 during the past days. Most of 
the other local establishments operated Alabama 


on fairly satisfactory schedules. The! Part-time employment continued i 
employment bureau found work for 4/ many plants Sallad’ leonars er a 
number of men. No large building proj-|eral surplus of labor was apparent 
ects were started. throughout the State. There was a de- 
, Tampa.—Except for a surplus of tran-|¢rease in forces in the lumber mills, a 
sient workers, resident labor was re-| number of which were closed or on part- 
ported as generally well employed. Mest|time operations, and a surplus of these 
of the cigar factories that were closed| workers existed. Part-time schedules 
have resumed operations. Building pro-| prevailed in the coal minés and a surplus 
gtessed on a néw post office and work|of miners was evident. A small reduc- 
on the erection of a Young Women’s|tion in working forces, some part-time 
Christian Association structure and a| operations, and a surplus of labor were 
school building to cost $40,000 will soon | 4pparent among the textile mills. Work- 
be under way, with plenty of all classes|ers were released from the chemical 
of labor available to meet demands. 


+ 
East South Central District 


[Including the States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi] 


v 


Kentucky 6 greleadndiry 
Further curtailment in employment oc-| each report 1¢ 


curred in some of thé principa) indus- 


triés, a part of which was due to the 
usual plant-repair work and inventory 
taking at this time of the year. Practi. 
cally all coal mines that reported were 
on part-time schedules and sapere 
decreased and a surplus of miners 
existed. There were some part-time op- 
erations evident in the lumber mills, a| All stores 
few were closed, and a décrease in em-| Singlestore independents -..... 
ven ye 
a ne ane Gin laincine oe lakes All other types of organization... 
tile mills were running on full-time 


to be 


sales a 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 


3 
14. 
29 


E ¥F 
schedules, but a surplus of these. work-| All stoms .......... 00 ccc ecuee 265 861 10,288,926 100.00 1,586,0 
ers prevailed. Additional help was en-| Single-store independents wees 201 628 ’ "751,878 65.62 Oneote vie 
gaged in the furniture factories, tobacco | Chains (four or thore units) .. 45 242 ,106,788 20.47 312,19 220,620. 
plants, chemical plants, and leather fac- |All other types of organization 19 86 1,480,310 18.90 162,926 141,824 
tories. The iron’ and steel industry, food Michigan City, Ind., 1930 Population, pores E y 
and kindred products plants, stone, glass 

® ° tT All GCOFOR cedscsccsdiccsiceses 335 1,080 14,069,099 00.00 1,619,57 " 

ane clay products plants, woodworking | Single-store independents .... 261 627 . 9,675,843 877 Terao " jeanne 
plants, paper and printing establish-| Chains (tour or more units) .. 64 304 $,361,175 23.89 $24,078 297,981 - 
ments, and other miscellaneous industries | All other types of organization 20 99 0 1.34 788,391 158,684 © 


curtailed their forces. Weather condi- 


Department of Labor, the Bureau announced Feb. 14. 
Bureau’s statement was printed in the issue of Feb. 16.) 

A supplementary tabular statement showing index numbers of employ- 
ment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries, issued by the Bureau, 
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Foundry and machine-shop products .... 
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Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff é 


Car building and repairing, elec—RR, .... 
Car building and repairing, steam—RR. .. 


- 
ee 


872 

153 

Porte, Tad., 1930 Population, 15,755 
A B Cc D 


32,081 x 
Ironwood, Mich, 1930 Populetion, “ys 
00 


Lines Experienced Reduced Activity 
During Month 





DECREASED employment was shown in January in 12 of the 15 major 
industrial groups analyzed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


(The full text of the 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-roll totals in Manufacturing Industries 
(Monthly average 1926100) 


Employment Pay-roll Totals | 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dee. Jane 
1930 1930 1931 1980 1980 1981 
902 751 781 676 674 683 
97.3 921 89.9 99.9. 924 90.9 
103.7 96.1 = 98.6 «= 106.6 = «98.6 = :101.7 
91.7 90.6 88.1 933 903 814 
76.7 783 748 766 742 ‘18.9 
1002 921 90.4 1083 91.5 87.7 
97.7 938 90.5 1000 924 80.¢ 
90.6 79.8 814 95.0 79.2 79.8 
91.9 77.1 78.5 88.4 68.1 64.8 
904 74.7 732 855 691 653 
92.4 836 75.0 93.5 768 64.4 
942 82.5 816 902 77.8 08 
87.9 69.7 68.8 84.3 642 61.9 
01.7 65.1 67.0 90.7 586 60.2 
993 93.1 929 955 881 86.9 
88.5 689 71.2 $3.6 49.9 58.9 
90.3 72.0 672 1 59.0 52.9 
98.6 S88 878 976 144 72.2 
93 740 78 848 611 633 
91.7 740 71.6 8838 614 568 
$8.7 756 748 851 618 6588 
66.7 554 88 602 5068 468 
97.4 836 78.9 042 175.8 67 
973 748 7719 94.6 622 86, 
87.8 718 69.7 825 584 658. 
19.6 6783 74.4 1183 62.3 © 6. 
69.6 61.7 60.9 68: 82.7 49. 
73.1 61.9 682.7 649 47.6 38. 
76.4 582 544 11.6 496 43. 
74.7 685.3 6&0. 70.6 474 40. 
68.9 572 58.6 63.8 - 44. 
85.5 662 62.7 73.4 88. 48. 
90.4 738 76.7 $8285 563 658. 
90.5 764 177.6 96.8 iy $9. 
00.4 73.1 76.6 863 681, . 
1021 95.7 986 3063 87.6 93. 
96 84.9 825 964 793 74: 
92.8 87.7 $2.8 96.4 87.4 79 
104.9 98.0 $6.8 108.5 99.8 97 
109.8 108.4 307.1 1140 112.4 108. 
98.4 85.9 84.5 8.1 85.2 $1. 
98.7 92.2 $0.8 100.0 89.7 84. 
92.4 749 73.8 88. 10.2 ¢¢- 
100.6 82.5 $1.0 $9. ss 1. 
2A --03 44 43. 45. 
66.0 62.7 S61 61.2 54.0 44. 
58.9 538 439 602 428 $21 
918 805 78.5 88 708 60, 
85.2 721 673 829 663 sea 
3.7: 4 07 He (662° 38 
75.6 720 686 68.7 646 648 
87.6 72.6 702 864 642 60.1 
86.4 86.9 77.7 81.7 882 682 
96.1 87.7 93.7 973 823 © 87.2 
85.2 868 758 79.8 82: 65.9 
85.6 668 66.7 79.4 858: 49.4 
87.7 706 699 72.0 6846.0 889 
62.3 39.5 845 662, 401- 362 
90.5 80.5 79.7 . 929 8 ‘77.4 
$3.6 626 631 86.1 624 §8.2 
05.2 88.0 82.2 105.7 76.0 73.1 
181 729 17.6 119.9 69.0 668 
149 892 87.9 1183 836 788 
47.5 468 483 423 8095 $3.1 
94.9 76.0 69.7 958 +3 Gj 
81.7 67.1 689 177.6 2 59.0 
121.4 105.0 103.7 120.9 1053 983 





employment was reported in| plants, the iron and steél industry, cigar ... 


actories, and furniture factories. A 
surplus of building-trades men and une 
skilled workers was reported in nearly 
all sections. There was only a small 
amount of building undér way and high- 
way work and municipal improvements 
have been curtailed to Winter schedules, 


v 
Mississippi 


Some decrease in manufacturing ac. 


tivity and employment was noted in seve 
eral industries throughout the State dur- 
ing January. The majority of textile 
mills ‘were operating on full-time sched- 
ules, but a small decrease in employ- 
ment and @ curyies of workers was éevi- 
dent. A reduction in forces was also 
registered in the lumber mills, a num- 
ber of which were on part-time opera- 
tion or closed, and a surplus of labor ex~ 
isted. Workers were released during 
the month from paper and printing es- 
tablishments, stone, glass, and- clay 
products plants, chemical plants, and 
other miscellaneous industries. High- 
way construétion, which is expected to 
be increased shortly, continued to furs 
nish émployment to a number of work- 
ers. 
the building programs and a surplus. of 
building-trades men was reported from 
all. of the principal cities. 

The summary of eonditions in the 
other sections of the country, the 
West South Central, the Mountain 
and the Pacific districts, will be 
gunsated in full text in the issue of 

eb. 18. 





Census of Distribution . 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution i@ now being made available tn city reports. : 
report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


The Bureau will issue 


A summary of 


pre red by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and. annual 
roll, with thié information aleo divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not ineluding proprietors, B; 1 
» ©; per cént of total, D; stocks on 5 


and at énd of year, ssleries 


La Fayette, Ind., 1930 Population, 26,240 
A B Cc D 


E 
443 1,826 $19,829,191 100.00 $2,897,014 nabs 
40 1,301 YH EET 65.40 2196308 o4 ¢: 
2,080 ; 


4,761,747 


24.01 
2,098,720 


10.59 228,128 


itions heve interfered with building to ‘+ . y y 
some extent and there was not suffi- AM GROUON “dcadcdascckasntecess 204 613 $7,373,788 100. $1.283.8 $7 5 
cient work under way to absorb the| Sitele-store independents .... 168 414 5,211,617 70.68 789, 
supply of building-trades men i Chains (four of more units) .. 22 85 1,070,073 14.51 8,370 
sections of the State. Th ar n ware All other types of organization 14 114 1,092,198 = 14.81 978 24, 
little municipal improvement work and ey ee — “— ¥F 
the volume of State highway construc-| All stores ...... 066.000.0000. 255 1,025 $12,465,547 100.00 $1,678,058 $1,443,183: 
tion was reduced. Singlée-store independents .... 209 838 9,628,149 17.24 1,346, iL 
© Chains (four ér more units) .. 39 148 2,270,928 18.22 
All other types of organization 7 44 566,470 4.54 6 7 
Tennessee Watertown, Wis, 1980 Population, 10.163 ‘. 
The usual midwinter recession inactiv- 
. All: Q000GOo'a's cv cewrRiceecveds 234 640 8,375,227 100.00 1,4 

ity was noted in a number of industries | gingle-store independents .... Se 521 ‘ 963,631 83.18 yr: " ie 
during January which somewhat in-| Chains (four or more units) 22 86 1,180,346 18.58 128,413 
ereased the surplus of workers. A small| All other types of organization & 33 281,350 3.39 41,341 
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Slackened activity was evident in | 
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Railroads 


Freight Rate 
Change Ordered 
~~ On Petroleum 


I. C. €. Findings Permit Car- 
riers to Exercise Discre- 
‘tion in Determining Cut 
Under Present Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

with 17000, part 4), was instituted for 
the purpose of determining whether the 
pares’ rates on petroleum and petro- 
eum products (1) from refining points 
in Illinois and the area west of the Mis- 
sissippi River to (a) destinations in that 
portion of official classification territory 
east of the Illinois-Indiana, State line, 
hereinafter referred to as the East, and 
(b) destinations in southern classifica- 
tion territory, hereinafter referred to as 
the South; (2) from refining and dis- 
tributing points in the East to destina- 
tions in the East; (3) from refining and 
distributing points in the South to des- 
tinations in the South; and (4) between 
points in the East and points in the South 
are in any respect violation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and, if so, what 
rates should be prescribed to correct the 
violations found to exist * * *. 

“Several pending cases were consol- 
idated with the investigation for hear- 
ing and disposition. In several of these 
complaints reparation was sought, but 
hearing on that question was deferred 
until rates for the future had been de- 
termined. 

“After the commencement of the hear- 
ings No. 17000, General Rate Structure 
Investigation, in so far as it embraces 
interstate rates on petroleum and pe- 
troleum products within the territorial 
scope of No. 18458, was set for hearing 
with No. 18458. That part of No. 17000 
was designated Part 4. 

“The regulatory bodies of the southern 
States are interested in the matter of 
changed relations between interstate and 
intrastate rates that would result from 
a revision of the interstate rates within 
and to the South without corresponding 
revision of the intrastate rates. Accord- 
ingly, they appointed a cooperative com- 
mittee and a representative thereof sat | 
with our examiner at the hearings. After 
the hearings had closed so much of the 
proceedings as relate to the rates to and 
within the Mississippi valley were set 
for further hearing with No. 17000, Part 
4-A, an investigation with respect to the 
rates on petroleum and its products 
within the Southwest, it appearing that 
the rates within the Mississippi Valley 
were closely related to the southwestern 
adjustment. Such further hearing has 
been had. 

“Numerous exceptions have been filed 
by the respondents and refiners in the 
Southwest, East, and South, and by 
others, to the reports proposed by the 
examiners and oral argument has been 
had. Our conclusions differ in many 
respects from those recommended by the 
examiners.” 


Conclusions in Part 4-A 


The summary issued by the Commis- 
sion of its conclusions in Part 4-A fol- | 
lows in full text: 

“Upon investigation, in cooperation 
with certain State commissions, of the 
interstate and intrastate rates on high- 
grade petroleum products, in carloads, 
between points in the States of Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisi-| 
ana and Southern Missouri: | 

“1. Rates from midcontinent groups 
to Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., found 
not unlawful, but reasonable and non- 
prejudicial relationship from _ west 
Texas points prescribed. 

“2. Existing interstate adjustment 
found to result in numerous situations 
of undue prejudice and undue prefer- 
ence. 

“3. Reasonable maximum and non- 
prejudicial bases of interstate rates 
within the territory prescribed. 

“4, Intrastate rates within the State 
of Louisiana on and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, found unduly preferential 
of shippers in intrastate commerce, un- 
duly prejudicial to shippers in interstate 
commerce, and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. Lawful 
basis prescribed. 

“5. Special arbitraries, allowed on 
certain financially weak Fines and on 
traffic terminated in Texas differential 
territory. 

“6. In connection with numerous com- 
plaint cases consolidated with the in- 
vestigation, (a) applicable and reason- 
able rates in the past determined, (b) | 
reasonable rates for the future pre- 
scribed to certain destinations in north- 
ern Missouri, and (c) reasonable maxi- 
mum rates for the future prescribed on 
fuel oil and other low-;s'ade products.” 

Findings of Commission 

The Commisison’s findings in Part 4 
follow in full text: 

We find that the rates on gasoline and 
other petroleum products taking the 
same rates, in carloads, are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that: 

(a) The rates from shipping points 
west of the Mississippi River, including 
points in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge 
group, to destinations in the East exceed, 
or may exceed, the rates set forth in 
Appendix 9 hereto. 

(b) The rates from shipping points in 
Illinois and in the East and from Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Norfolk, Va., to destina- 
tions in the East exceed, or may exceed, 
$2.5 per cent of the first-class rates pre- 
scribed in Eastern Class-Rate Investi- 
gation, 164 I. C. C., 314, from and to 
the same points. 

(c) The rates from shipping points 
west of the Mississippi River, including 
points in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge 
group, to destinations in the South ex- 
ceed, or may exceed, the rates set forth 
in Appendix 16 hereto. 

(d) The rates from Mobile, Ala., to 
Memphis and Jackson, Tenn.; Corinth, 
West Point, and Meridian, Miss., and 
Puducah, Ky., exceed, or may exceed, 24 


cents to Meridian, 30 cents to West| 


point, 33 cents to Memphis, Jackson and 
Corinth, and 36 cents to Paducah. 
Rates on Shipments South 
(e) The rates from shipping points in 
the South, including Louisville, Ky., Nor- 
folk, Va., and from each point in the 
New Orleans-Baton Rouge group 150 
miles or less distant from New Orleans, 
and from Lawrenceville, IJl., and St. 
Marys, W. Va., to destinations in the 
South exceed, or may exceed, rates de- 
termined by the distance scale set forth 
in Appendix 19 hereto, applied in the 
manner prescribed in the Southern Class- 
rate case, subject to rates of 24 cents 
to Mefidian, Miss., 30 cents to West 
Point, Miss., 33 cents to Memphis and 
Jackson, Tenn., and Corinth, Miss., and 


! 409,000, to retailers. 


} 1950. 


Six Cities Plan 
New Air Fie 
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Seventh Will Make Improve- 


ments on Port Already 
Established 


For the week ending Feb. 12, 1931, 
the Aeronautics Branch has received in- 
formation to the effect that the follow- 
ing cities propose the establishment of 
airports. 

Municipal projects: El Monte, Gar- 
dena, Oceanside, and Tehachapi, Calif.; 
Opelousas, La.; Morrisville, Pa.; Win- 
chester, Va.* 

Commercial projects: Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Tulsa, Okla.; Portland, Oreg. 

*Aready established for which im- 
provements are contemplated or under 
way. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed 
airports” carried in Aeronautical Bulle- 
tin No. 5, as the cities in question have 
established the airports or the projects 
have been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: San Jose, Calif.; Liberal, 
Kans.; Walla Walla, Wash. 

Indefinitely postponed: Thomasville,, 
Ala.; San. Bernardino, Skyforest, Calif.; 
West Point, Miss.; Dunn and Henderson- 
ville, N.. C 


Aviation 


* 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in outside industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments. 


| 
| 
(3) The survey of salaries paid to em- 
ployes_in private industry shows very 
clearl#that most Federal workers receiv- 
ing $2,000 a year or less are now being 
paid at a rate relatively higher than the 
average rate paid to employes who are 
performing similar work in non-Govern- 
| ment organizations. 


| Those receiving above $2,000 are re- 
| ceiving relatively less than employes per- 
forming work of comparable difficulty 
and responsibility in outside industry. 

_ (4) While the adjustments in the clas- 
sification of positions and the provisions 
for semiautomatic salary advancements 





(Issued -by Department of Commerce.) | ™ecommended by the Board would result 


Methods of Selling 


Screws Analyzed 


Four-fifths of Output Goes to 
Industrial Consumers 


‘Manufacturers of screw-machine prod- 
ucts and wood screws sell principally to 
industrial consumers. Of the total sales 
in. .1929,. amounting to $103,182,000, 
79.9. per cent, or $82,476,000, was made 
in ‘that way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: 17.8 per cent, or $18,297,000, to 
wholesalers, and 2.3 per cent, or $2,- 
Of the total sales 
8.1 per cent, or $8,385,000, was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers, and commission houses. 

This report covers the sales of the 264 
esablishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of screw-machine products 
and wood screws, and as such includes 
the distribution of $14,653,470 worth of 
secondary products made by these manu- 
facturers. 

Statistics relative to the 1929 produc-| 
tion of this industry showing quantity 
and value for each of screw - machine | 
products and wood screws, and other 
facts on this industry are contained in 
the preliminary report of the Census of 
Manufactures, 1929, issued Sept. 19, 
A copy of that report will be 
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| tory.” 
| will be automatically advanced once each 


in increases for experienced employes 
in the lower grades, the Board recom- 
mends little change in the general sal- 
ary level of these grades. However, the 
Board, following the results of the com- 
parisons between Government and non- 
Government levels of pay, favors in- 
creasing the schedule of salaries for po- 
sitions in the bigher grades in order to 
bring the pay for these positions more 
closely into line with the pay fqr similar 
work in non-Government estabishments. 


Larger Advances Are 
Recommended in Grades 


(5) The salary schedules  recom- 
mended by thesBoard are made up for 
the most part of ranges of pay in which 
the salary increments, or “‘steps,” are 
larger than those in corresponding 
grades of the present schedules. This 
means that, as a general rule, each ad- 
vancement in pay from one salary rate 
to the next higher will be of a greater 
amount than is the case at the present 
time. 

(6) The Board recommends semi- 
automatic increases in salary. It is pro- 
posed that a revised system of efficiency 
ratings be adopted that will permit De- 
partment heads to rate their employes 
as being “good,” “fair,” or “‘unsatisfac- 
An employe who is rated “good” 


year to the next higher salary rate 


| within the range for the class and grade 


furnished free upon request to the Cen-| 


sus Bureau. 
(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 
we eee 


37 cents to Paducah, Ky., as maximum 
from Mobile, Ala. To destinations more 


Orleans, determined by the distance scale 
set forth in Appendix 19 hereto, from 
all shipping points in the New Orleans- 
Baton Rouge group. : 

In determining the rates to Florida 
destinations, distance arbitraries ap- 
proximately equal to 40 per cent of the 
scale shown in Appendix 19 hereto may 
be added for that portion of the haul 
south of the line of the Seaboard Air 
Line extending from Jacksonville to 
River Junction, Fla. In determining rates 
over routes made up in whole or in part 
of any ofthe short or weak lines shown 
in Appendix 20, other than those that 
are under common control or manage- 
ment with some standard carrier, or of 
the Columbus & Greenville, Mississippi 
Central, or Gulf, Mobile & Northern, an 
arbitrary of 6 cents per 100 pounds may 
be added, such arbitrary to accrue solely 
to the participating short or weak line 
or lines. 

In determining rates over routes made 
up in whole or in part of the lines of 
the Norfolk Southern, an arbitrary equal 
to 20 per cent of the scale shown in 
Appendix 19 may be added for that por- 
tion of the haul over the Norfolk South- 
ern, subject to a maximum arbitrary of 
6 cents per 100 pounds, which arbitrary 
shall accrue solely to the Norfolk 
Southern. 

Rates on Carload Shipment 


We further find that the rates on fuel 
oil and other low-grade oils, in carloads, 
are, and for the future will be, unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed, or 
may exceed, 80 per cent of the rates 
herein prescribed on gasoline from and 
to the same points, such rates to be sub- 
ject to an estimated weight of 7.4 pounds’ 
per gallon and fractions of a cent to be 
resolved to the nearest half cent. 

We further find that the rates on gaso- 
line, in carloads, from the several origin 
groups west of the Mississippi River, in- 
cluding the New Orleans-Baton Rouge 


| group, to destinations in the East and 


South, except to New Orleans and Mem- 
phis, are, and for 
unduly prejudicial to certain of 
origin groups and unduly preferential of 
others to the extent that the rates from 
the respective origin groups bear a differ- 
ent relation than would result from the 
establishment of the rates herein pre- 
scribed. 
Points on the D., T. & I Line 


We further find that the rates on gaso- 
line to destinations on the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton are, and for the future will 
be, unduly preferential to shipping points 
on that line and unduly prejudicial to 
shipping points on other lines to the ex- 
tent that the difference in rates from the 
respective shipping points are greater 
than would result from the establish- 
ment of the rates herein prescribed. 

We further find that the schedules 
under suspension in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No, 2936 have not 
been justified. This finding is without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
providing rates not in excess of those 
determined under the distance scale set 
forth in Appendix 19 hereto, applied in 
;the manner prescribed in the Southern 
Class-Rate case. 

Our former findings in the Indiana 
case and the Florence Chamber of Com- 
merce case are modified to the extent 
necessary to enable respondents to estab- 
lish the rates herein prescribed, which 
rates we find will be reasonable and non- 
| prejudicial. 

No order will be entered at this time 
but respondents will be expected to estab- 
lish rates in conformity with our findings 
herein within 120 days after the service 
of this report. The complaints seelzing 
reparation will be set for further hear- 
ing to determine whether the rates as- 
sailed were unreasonable in the past, 
,and, if so, whether reparation should be 
‘awarded. 
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| groups’ of employes and that unless it is 


of position he occupies, provided Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for such 
increases, until he reaches the maximum 
rate for such class and grade as speci- 
fied in the salary schedules. 


Abandonment of Average 
Provision Recommened 
(7) The Board recommends the aban- 


i di t of th -called “avera rovi- 
than 150 miles from New Orleans re-| ere ore sep 


| spondents may apply the rate from New 


sion.” It points out that the average 
provision, which is included in appropria- 
tion acts as a means of regulating sal- 
ary advancements by keeping the av- 
erage of the salaries of all employes in 
any one grade in each Government or- 
ganization at or below the average rate 
specified in the schedules for that grade, 
has resulted in unfairness to certain 


abandoned, the semiautomatic salary in- 
creases will be impossible. 

(8) The Board concludes that there is 
now a great need for the classification 
of field positions; that under existing 
conditions, there is no uniformity of pay 
for similar work; and that titles of posi- 
tions in many instances are meaningless 
or misleading and unreliable for purposes | 
of personnel administration. 

(9) Special salary differentials are | 
recommended to offset such factors as 
isolation, hazard, and service outside the 
Continental United States. Geographical 
differentials, sometimes called location al- 
lowances, to care for differences in cost 
of living are thought to be theoretically 
desirable but impossible of practical 
achievement and are, therefore, not! 
recommended. 

(10) The Board believes that the rela- 
tively few employes whose salaries are 
at present too high in comparison with | 
the proposed pay schedules should not 
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Ship ping 


ministrative, and fiscal and the subpro- 
fessional services the Federal pay scale 
below the $2,000 level is more liberal 
than the average pay for similar non- 
Government positions, and for those 
above the $2,000 ievel it is less liberal; 
however, there is a considerable number 
of employers who pay higher rates than 
the Federal scale, even in the lower 
grades. 


Liberal Payment Found 
In Some Classifications 


(7) The Government pay scale for 
positions in the custodial service is gen- 
| erally somewhat lower than the average 
pay for similar non-Government posi- 
co both above and below the $2,000 
evel. 

(8) The Government pay scale for 
positions in the professional and scien- 
tific service compares favorably with the 
average pay for similar non-Government 
positions below the $3,800 level, but 
above the $3,800 level the Government 
|pey. scale is lower and the discrepancy 

ecomes greater as the importance of 
the work increases. 

(9) For professional and scientific po- 
sitions the Government salary scale is 
generally more liberal than the average 
salaries for similar positions in the 
colleges and universities (not including 
extra-curricular income), hough these 
same positoins command a considerably 
higher rate in some of the institutions 
in question. : 





Salaries of Executives 


Are Contrasted 


(10) The salaries paid by private con- 
cerns to their major executives exceed 
those paid by the Federal Government 
to positions of similar responsibility any- 
where from 100 to 500 per cent. 

(11) There does not appear to be 
justification on the basis of comparison 
with non-Government practice for estab- 
lishing a different level of pay for sim- 
ilar work in different localities. 

(12) As a group Federal employes 
compare quite favorably as to stability 
with private employes of comparable 
character, but the Federal personnel is 
now much less stable than it was during 
the first decade of this century and the 
stability is greater in the departmental 
than in the field service. 


Comparisons Are Made 
With Private Employers 


(13) The experience of private con- 
cerns with rating scales in selecting. em- 
ployes for salary increases has not been 
encouraging and several concerns report 
that they have discontinued them because 
of the difficulty of educating the super- 
visory force to use them properly. 

(14) The hours of work in the Federal 
service compare favorably with those in 
general commercial practice, except that 
the practice of not working Saturday 
afternoons is more prevalent in private 
industry. 

(15) The leave privileges in the Fed- 
eral service are generally more liberal 
than those in private employment. 

(16) Non-Government employers do 
not generally provide retirement systems, 
but in some cases systems even more 
liberal than the Federal retirement plan 
are provided, such as group insurance 
and cooperative stock purchasing plans. 

(17) The Civil Service requirements 
for employment in the Federal service 
are more exacting and thorough than 
entrance requirements generally for non- 
Government employment. 


New Classification Act 


Suggestions Are Made 


The 400-page printed report submitted 
by the Personnel Classification Board 
summarizes and recapitulates the results 
of the Board’s survey of salaries paid 
to employes in private industry which 
were first presented in the preliminary 
report submitted in February, 1929, The 








receive a salary cut as a result of the 
extension of classification to the field | 
service. ! 


Procedure Suggested : 
For Special Cases 


(11) The Board recommends that cer- | 
tain groups of positions be excluded from 
the proposed salary schedules and while | 
it proposes their inclusion under the stat- 
ute, it suggests different procedures for 
fixing the pay of such groups. The posi- 
tions that will be given this individual 
attention are: The mechanical trades; 
skilled or unskilled laborers; officers or 
members of a crew of a vessel and other 
groups specified in the report which re- | 


| quire special consideration or in which | 
the future will be, | 
said | 


the conditions of work are peculiar and | 
unlike those of the regular, full-time 
Government positions. 
The formal findings of the Board are: 
(1) The authority granted to the de-| 





| partments under the Act of Dec. 6, 1924, 
and subsequent appropriation acts to 
adjust pay rates in the field services 
“to correspond, so far as may be practi- 
cable,” to the rates established by the 
classification act, as amended, for like 


positions in the departmental service in| 


the District of Columbia, has resulted in 
an improvement of pay conditions in the 
field service, but not to a degree that rep- 
resents the existence of a consistent and 
equitable system of allocations and pay 
for positions involving the same work. 

(2) Employes in the field service doing 
work of the same kind and value have 
been administratively allocated to dif- 
ferent grades and are paid at widely va- 
rying rates, 


Uniform Plan Sought 
For Field Service 


(3) Titles of positions in the field 
service are in the main unstandardized, 
particularly across departmental lines, 
and are inadequate and sometimes mis- 
leading for purposes of budgeting, ap- 
propriating and paying for personal 
services, recruiting qualified employes, 
keeping meaningful records and prepar- 
ing correct and adequate communica- 
tions and reports. 

(4) The prompt and scientific recruit- 
ing and selection of field employes is 
difficult under existing conditions. 

(5) There is no uniform plan in the 
field service for regulating increases 
in pay of employes who have gained in 
experience and usefulness in a_ given 
class of work, 


report also deals with such topics as con- 
ditions in the field service; the basic prin- 
ciples of the classification of positions; 
the relationship between a classification 
of positions and the fixing of salary 
schedules; the relationship of a classifi- 
cation of positions to other personnel and 
fiscal functions; the installation and con- 
tinued administration of the  recom- 
mended classification and compensation 
plans; the factors entering into wage de- 
termination; the cost of the proposed 
scales of pay; the problems of salary dif- 
ferentials including geographic and other 
differentials; and the problems of allow- 
ances for quarters, subsistence, and other 
maintenance items. ‘ 

The final chapter of the report is de- 
voted to the new classification act rec- 


| 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 


| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just 
|announced are summarized as follows: 


No. 24246.—Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce et al., Topeka, Kans., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 
and ungeasonable rates on transportation 
of butter, eggs, and/or dressed poultry, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Burling- 
ton, Garnett, and/or Topeka, Kans., when 
shipped direct or stored in transit enroute, 
to Chicago, Ill. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24247.—Quality Gas & Oil Co., a cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, Minn., v. Northern 
Railway Co. Unjust, unreasonable and un- 
lawful and illegal charges on shipments of 
gasoline and kerosene from 
points to Rice, Minn. Reparation. 

No. 24248.—Gooch Milling and Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr., v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad et al. Excessive, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on 
carload shipments of bran, shorts and 
ground feed, milled in transit, from wheat 
originating in Colorado, Kansas and Ne- 
braska and shipped from Lincoln, Nebr., to 
destinations in lowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Reparation asked 
| for. 
| No, 24249.—Gentile Bros. Co., Cincinnati, 
| Ohio, v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload 
shipments of oranges, packed in bushel 
baskets and shipped from Winter Park, Fia., 





(6) For positions in the clerical, ad- 


to New York City. Reparation of $237.19 
asked for, 


Oklahoma 


New Promotion System Is Sought 
For Federal Government Employes 


* 


Personnel Classification Board, in Report to Congress, Rec- 
ommends H igher Salaries for Experienced Workers in 
Lower Grades and Executives in Advanced Positions 


ommended by the Board. This. bill in- | 
corporates many of the administrative 
features of the several acts dealing with 
classification and is based, to a large ex- 
tent, on the findings of the Board dur- 
ing its recently completed survey. It 
is intended to take the place of the 
Classification Act of March 4, 1923, as 
amended by the joint resolution of June 
7, 1924, the Welch Act of May 28, 1928, 
and the Brookhart Act of July 3, 1930. 


The new act will apply to. both the de- 
partmental and field services. It will 
bring about a uniform plan for classify- 
ing positions and paying employes falling 
within its scope. 


New Classifications 


Are Proposed 


It is proposed that the classification 
plan now in effect for the departmental 
service in Washington, D. C., be some- 
what enlarged in order to apply to field 
positions. Three mew _ classification 
“services” are recommended. In addition 
to the present professional and scien- 
tific service, the subprofessional service, 
the clerical, administrative, and fiscal 
service, the custodial service, and the 
clerical-mechanical service, the Board 
recommends an “inspectional and inves- 
tigation service,” and “educational 
service,” and a “light keeping and depot 
keeping service.” It also recommends 
a complete revision and extension of the 
present custodial service to form a 
new “crafts and custodial service.” 

The Board is not in favor of extending 
to the field service the numerical effi- 
ciency rating system mow used in the 
departmental service. To bring about a 
more uniform treatment of employes 
throughout the entire Government serv- 
ice coming within the scope of the pro- 
posed classification act, the Board has 
suggested an'efficiency rating plan by 
which the head of each department shall 
determine and record at least once a 
year whether the services of each em- 
ploye under his jurisdiction and occupy- 
ing a position subject to the classifica- 
tion plan have been “‘good,” “fair,” or 
“unsatisfactory.” Amy employe rated 
“good” shall be automatically promoted 
to the next higher rate of pay in his 
class until he reaches the highest rate 
of the class, provided that Congress has 
appropriated money for the payment of 
such increases. Such increases will be 
limited to one salary rate a year. An 
employe rated “fair” shall not be eligible 
for a salary increase and if he is re- 
ceiving a salary higher than the middle 
rate of his class he shall be reduced one 
salary rate. An employe rated “un- 
satisfactory” shall be either demoted to 
a lower class or grade, or dismissed. 


Special Rule Is 
Advocated for Artisans 


The Board proposed that its recom- 
mended salary schedules shall not apply 
to positions, the duties of which are to 
perform or assist in apprentice, helper, 
or journeyman work in a recognized : 
trade or craft, or to perform, the work 
of a skilled artisan or a skilled or un- 
skilled laborer, or to serve as an officer 
or a member of the crew of a vessel. 


It suggests that the rates of pay for 
these positions be fixed and adjusted 
from time to time by the Board, so as to 
conform, as nearly as is consistent with 
the public interest, with the prevailing 
rates for similar positions under similar 
employment conditions in private estab- 
lishments in the locality where the work j 
is performed, or, in the case of marine 
positions, where the employment is made. 
The rates are to be determined by the 
Board after appropriate investigation of 
prevailing rates and provisions are made 
for making use of existing wage board 
organizations and methods as far as 
practicable, for consultation with the 
heads of departments, and for the hold- 
ing of hearings for the employes af- 
fected. 





Disparity Emphasized 
In Executive Positions 


The salary schedules recommended by 
the Board are designed to follow more 
closely than do the present schedules the 
trend of salaries paid in outside indus- 
trial establishments. A comprehensive 
survey conducted by the Board of sal- 
aries paid to employes in private indus- 
trial and commercial establishments 
shows that most Government employes 
receiving $2,000 a year or less are being 
compensated at a relatively higher rate 
than are employes performing compara- 
ble work in private industry. After the 


|two thousand dollar mark is reached, 


however, the Federal employes are at an 
ever-increasing salary disadvantage. 

The rates of compensation in the in- 
dustrial world take a pronounced upward 
Swing as positions involving the elements 
of judgment, discretion and executive 
ability are taken into consideration. The 
rate of increase for the payment of Gov- 
ernment positions involving work requir- 
ing these same elements is by no means 
as rapid as that for the payment of em- 
ployes in private concerns. The salary 
rates recommended by the Board are in- 
tended to make the disparity between 
Government and non-Government execu- 
tive positions and the higher technical 
and professional positions smaller than 
it now is by somewhat increasing the lev- 
els of pay for these positions. 


Investigation Is Ordered 
Into Prices of Cement 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 
| Cause of extensive public construction 
and road building. 

Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
| objected to the immediate cdnsideration 
of the resolution when it was introduced. 
After consideration had been postponed 
upon Senator Kean’s objection, Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, said the matter 
| should be investigated by the Attorney 
|General. Senator Norris, however, de- 
| cClared that the Trade Commission should 
make an investigation before the De- 
partment of Justice is requested to act. 

The resolution as adopted orders the 
Federal Trade Commission to report the 
results of its investigation to the Senate. 


‘AVTRORIZED SritEMENTS ONLY Amr PreseNTED 
PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Postal : 


Supplies Required 
By Postal Service 


More Than 300 Tons of Sta- 
tionary and 55,000 Quarts 
Of Ink Used Yearly 


Correspondence in the Postal Service 
during the last fiscal year required 144,- 
668,620 official envelopes and 5,729,500 
registered package jackets, according to 
information made public at the Post 
Office Department Feb. 16. Further in- 
formation furnished by the Department 
fellows: 

More than 300 tons of stationery and 
writing paper are consumed annually by 
the service, To write on this huge 
amount of stationery and to fill the ink 
bottles in the post offices, 55,000 quarts 
of ink are required. 

In addition to this, it takes 1,650,000 
lead pencils, 6,000,000 steel pens, 92,- 
000,000 paper clips, and tons of rubber 
bands to keep the Department supplied 
each year. Eighty carloads, or approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds of single-ply 
jute twine were procured during the 
fiscal year 1980 for use in tying pack- 
ages of letters in post offices and rail- 
way terminals, 

Formal contracts for supplies are 
made for one year, with the exception 
of the stamped envelope contract, which 
covers a period of four years and con- 
tracts for paper, letter boxes, and letter- 
box: posts, which cover definite quanti- 
ties. Yearly contracts call for estimated 
quantities based upon the requirements 
for the previous year. 


Aircraft Squadron 
Makes Successful 
‘Blind’ Trip at Night 


Nineteen Planes Make Flight 
From Detroit to Wash- 
ington Flying Entirely by 
Instruments 


Possibilities of moving large numbers 
of military aircraft under cover of dark- 
ness during emergency operations were 
demonstrated Feb. 15 by a group of pur- 
suit planes in a night flight from De- 
troit, Mich., to Washington, D. C., it was 
stated orally Feb. 16 at the Air Corps. 

Flying entirely by instruments and 
without the aid of lighted airways, the 
19-plane squadron covered 425 miles in 
two and one-half hours, it was said, ef- 
fectively proving the feasibility of as- 
sembling air forces in comparative 
secrecy. 

Formation Maintained 

Although the flight was not the long- 

est trip made by a group of its size, 
this particular accomplishment was note- 
worthy and spectacular, it was pointed 
out, because the squadron maintained 
regular formetion under conditions of 
limited visibility and reached its objec- 
tive intact. 
_ The squadron was composed of 18 Boe- 
ing P-12 pursuit ships, commanded by 
Capt. Ross G. Hoyt, it was explained, 
and was followed by a Ford transport 
plane, carrying & mechanic and emer- 
gency equipment, which reached Bolling 
Field about 15 minutes after the main 
combat group. 

Reliability of standard instruments 
upon which pilots must depend in navi- 
gation was proved conclusively, it was 
said, while the fact that the flight was 
of routine training character indicates 
the progress made in group operations. 


Application of New Rates 
On Stone Is Deferred 


_ By an order entered Feb. 14 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3570, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Feb. 16, 1931, until Sept. 
16, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to revise the rates on 
brick and related articles from, to and 
between points in Kansas, Missouri, 
Texas and other southwestern - States, 
which would result in increases and re- 
ductions. 


By order entered in Docket No. 3571, 
the Commission suspended from Feb. 15, 
1931, until Sept. 15, 1931, the operation 
of schedules proposing to restrict the 
rates applicable on dolomite, fluxing 
stone, agricultural limestone and crushed 
stone, in carloads, between various 
points in central territory so that they 
will only apply when loaded in open-top 
cars, and to apply 60 per cent of sixth 
class rates when loaded in box cars 
which would result generally in increases. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb, 16 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22099—Kittle Manufacturin Cc 
Ine., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail. 
way: Rates on orchard heaters, in carloads 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles and River- 
side, Calif, to interstate destinations 
throughout the United States, and from 
Toledo, Ohio, to points in Pacific coast ter- 
ritory, found not umreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22446.—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Rates on lumber and other for- 
est products, in carloads, from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana to destinations 
in Minnesota and South Dakota found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial except 
those to certain destinations found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future, p 

Decisions im Finance Cases 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8580, au- 
thorizing the Warrior River Terminal Com- 
pany to issue at par $1,150,000 of capital 
stock, consisting of 11,500 shares of the par 
value of $100 each; not more than $1,044,- 
329.82 of said stock, or the proceeds thereof, 
to be used to pay a like amount of the ap- 
plicant’s indebtedness, and not less than 
$105,670.18 of said stock, or the proceeds 
thereof, to be used to pay for additions and 
betterments to road and equipment made or 
acquired subsequent to Aug. 31, 1930, or to 
repay advances made for such purposes sub- 
sequent to that date, approved. 

upplemental report and order in F, p, 
No, 8608, modifying order of Dec. 30, 1930, 
170, I. C. C.——-, so as to permit the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. to sell at not less than 
99 per cent of par and accrued interest 
$2,032,000 of Connecting Railway Co. first- 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds now held 
by it, approved. 

Examiners’ Report 

Finance Docket No. 8354.—Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. Recommended that the 
Commission find that the present and future 
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Protection Given : 
To Shipping by 
Radio Devices 


Study of Beacon and Com, 
pass to Further Effective- 
ness Being Made by Com- 
merce Department 


By Harold D. King 
Deputy Commissioner, Lighthouse Service, 
Department of Commerce ~ 
The demand for uninterrupted and 
high speed water transportation, the 
value of lives and cargoes aboard large 
liners, and the necessary insistance on’ 
safety under all conditions, presents a 
serious problem to those concerned with 
shipping. Among the agencies estab- 
lished for the protection of shipping is 
the Lighthouse Service, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the activities of 
which have recently included much de- 
velopment of radio as an aid to naviga- 
tion. Its problems, to the solution of. 
which radio is being applied, are mainly 
two, namely, extending the effectiveness 
of signals beyond the range of the most 
powerful lights and sound signals even 
under the best conditions, and furnish- 
ing accurate short range bearings in 
congested waters in time of fog. 
First as Fog Signal 


The radiobeacon, first developed purely 
as a fog signal for use under conditions 
of low visibility, has been found to ex- 
tend enormously the effective range of 
lighthouses and lightships and to be 
useful in all kinds of weather. High. 
power and high-speed vessels obtain 
their bearings trom these radiobeacons 
even before land is sighted, and are 
thus enabled to approach the coast with 
definite assurance that they are on the 
proper course. 

The radiocompass is also used to dex 
tect the presence of other vessels in 
the vicinity and to locate their position, 
thus affording an additional valuable, 
safeguard in avoiding collision. The 
radiocompass, the equipment carried by 
vessels for the reception of radiobeacon 
signals, has frequently been of eat 
value when a vessel is in distress. ith 
its aid rescuing ships have been able to 
locate sinking vessels, obtaining their. 
bearings as long as their wireless equip- 
ment was able to function, even when 
the distressed vessel was uncertain of, 
its own position. 

The vital information which a mariner 
obtains by intercepting a radiobeacon 
signal is the direction in which his ves- 
sel lies from the sending station. As 
the code signal which each radiobeacon, 
broadcasts identifies the sending station, 
the vessel’s location with reference to 
important lighthouses and lightships is 
known. While a single radiobeacon is 
often of great value, the operation of 
two or more such signals, where they* 
may be heard at the same time, but from 
different directions, provides the mar- 
iner with bearings not only indicating 
direction, but also with the location of 
his vessel at the time. 

Radiobeacon signals of the more pow- 
erful stations are often effective as far 
as 200 miles, and they have been found 
of great value in navigation beyond the 
range of any lights even in clear 
weather. Arrangements are being rap- yw 
idly put into effect to operate more of 
these signals for 15 minutes out of 
every hour in clear weather, in addition 
to continuous operation during fog. 

Obtains Distances 


The difference of transmission time of 
sound and radio signals has long been 
known as a means of obtaining dis+ 
tance. A simple method of utilizing this 
principle has recently been developed; 
and is being utilized at some of the 
radidbeacon stations, particularly on the 
Great Lakes, by sending the radiobeacon 
signal and the air sound signal simul- 
taneously. Results useful in navigation 
are being obtained, and practically with- 
out additional expense to either the ship 
or the Lighthouse Service. f 

As the technical advance of radio work, 
as applied to the guidance of vessels, 
presents many problems for solution, ef- 
forts are constantly being made to sim- 
plify the apparatus, both that installed 
aboard vessels for receiving purposes 
and that in use at light stations and 
aboard lightships. This simplification 
with its attendant reduction in cost is 
essential to the more universal use of 
such aids. As costs decrease more and 
more ships are fitted with the appropri- 
ate instruments which are used more 
frequently and with increasing confidence 
by navigating officers. ‘ 

Aside from the reservation of desig- 
nated frequencies for radiobeacon work 
and the identification of individual sta- 
tions by characteristic code differentia- 
tion, a program of synchronization is 
being rapidly effected to minimize the 
possibility of interference between 
nearby stations. This is effected by a 
master clock automatic control, whereby 
only one station of a group of three is 
operated during the same minute. 

Use Not Compulsory 

Up to the present time there has been 
no legislation either in this or any other 
country, making the use of radiocom- 
passes or direction finding equipment 
compulsory, but the initial steps toward 
international agreement to this effect 
have been taken. The radiobeacon stations 
operated by the United States Light- 
house Service are, however, freely avail- 
able to all ships which have been fitted 
with receiving apparatus. The use of 
these facilities is optional with vessel 
owners and navigators, but the cost of 
equipment has been found to be amply 
justified and its use is rapidly spreading, 

Vessels taking bearings on radio. 
beacons find this an additional means of 
verifying their own navigational calcula 
tions. Such bearings make it possible to 
save considerable time. Radio bearings 
also materially increase the safety of 
navigation when weather conditions re 
move all other means of determining the 
position of the ship. é 

While the most extensive development 
of radio aids to navigation has come 
about in the United States, many other 
countries have installed radiobeacons, 
and it is conceivable that the time may 
not be far distant when vessels in the 
vicinity of land along the more impor, 
tant coasts are never out of range of 
one or more beacons. Moreover, bearings 
of other radio transmitting stations,. the 
positions of which are accurately known, 
are often obtainable and serve a valua- 
ble purpose in supplementing stations 
especially established as navigational 


aids, 4 ’ 


public convenience and necessity permit the 
abandonment by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company of its 1642-mile 
La. Madera branch in Taos and Rio Arik 
Counties, N. Mex. 
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[Federal Commission Said to 
i Lack Jurisdiction in Case 
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presentatives of five States and 
oursel for the Appalachian Electric 
feowpr Company declared at a public 
whealing before the Federal Power Com- 
Hmisfion Feb, 16 that the Commission 
lacks jurisdiction to issue a license to 
the/ Appalachian company to construct 
a yower plant on the New River, near 
‘Ralford, Va. 

he States of Virginia, West Virginia, 
‘Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas were 
eyresented at the hearing. 


4rguments were presented to show 
’ hatthe river is nonnavigable and that 
janasssumption of jurisdiction by the Fed- 
erzl Power Commission would be an in- 
asion of State rights. Objections were 
raised to the delay in commencing the 
work and the uncertainty caused by the 
questionable interpretation of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction as well as to the 
recapture clause of the Water Power 


i Act, which, at the end of 50 years, would 
y Dut disposition of the plant in the hands 
Hof the Federal Government, 


Introductory Statement 

Before presentation of arguments, 
Chairman George Otis Smith read a pre- 
pared statement in which he said that 
the minutes of the former Commission 
showed a finding to the effect that New 
River is a nonnavigable stream but that 
the proposed project would affect the 
interests of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. The former Commission, Chair- 
man Smith said, declined to take action 
on the application. 

The chairman added that the matter 
mow was before the Commission for the 
purpose of hearing argument on behalf 
of the applicant and by representatives 
of any of the States whose interests may 
be involved. 


Location of Project 
. Creswell M. Micou, counsel for the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company, 


mn explaining the brief filed with the 
Commission, stated that the proposed 


| hydroelectric development is to be :lo- 
| cated entirely within the State of Vir- 


ginia at a site on the New River, a non- 
navigable stream, approximately 155 
miles above the head of navigation. No 
Jands of the Federal Government will 
be. involved in the development, he said. 
The project, Mr. Micou explained, is to 
be constructed, owned, and operated by 
the Appalachian company. 

The argument submitted stated that 
Congres’ did not confer upon the Com- 
mission any jurisdiction over projects lo- 
cated on nonnavigable streams and not 
involving the use of any lands or other 
property of the United States. Mr. Micou 
further explained that even if it be as- 
sumed that Congress intended to confer 
upon the Commission some -jurisdiction 

Y projects on nonnavigable streams, 
wo basis for jurisdiction exists in the 
case at hand. 


. It was pointed out on behalf of the 
company that if any Federal license 
should be required for such a project, 
conditions of the license beyond those 
reasonably adapted to the protection of 
navigation would be _ unconstitutional. 
Many of the conditions of the license 
tendered for this project, it was pointed 
out further, bear no substantial relation 
to the protection of navigation. Some 
of the conditions held by the company 
to be beyond the power of the United 
States to impose in this case are: Con- 
struction and maintenance of the project 
in a manner which in the judgment of 
the Commission will: be best adapted to 
the development of water power; ex- 
propriation of excess profits; amortiza- 
tion of original investment; recapture 
of the project by the United States; and 
regulation of intrastate rates and services 
if no State commission is so authorized. 
__In conclusion, Mr. Micou stated that 
if the Commission believes that the act 
confers some jurisdiction over the proj- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


California Delegation 
Seeks Water Funds 





President Is Asked to Support 
State Conservation Plan _ 





A California delegation headed by Col. 
Walter E. Garrison, State Director of 
Public Works, on Feb. 16 called upon 


President Hoover at the White House 
¥, 





nd urged him to support the appoint- 
ment of a joint Senate and House irri- 
gation committee to investigate that 
State’s $160,000,000 water conservation 
plan, 

Mr. Garrison stated orally afterwards 
that his delegation had urged the Presi- 
detn to support a plan whereby the Fed- 
eral Government would underwrite the 
$160,000,000 water corfservation project 
and finance it at a low rate of interest. 
Mr. Garrison said that if “we can get 
money 1 per cent cheaper from the Gov- 
ernment than we could obtain it from 
other sources the State would save $1,- 
600,000 a year.” 

The California delegation said if their 
recommendations were followed the Gov- 
ernment would participate in two proj- 
ects: One for conserving the watér of 
the Sacramento River watershed and 
furnishing additional water to the five 
southern counties of the San Joaquin 
Valley and the other for bringing water 
from the California River to the southern 
coast cities. 

Mr. Garrison said that the first proj- 
ect involved problems of flood control 
in the Sacramento Valley, the improve- 
ment of the navigability of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers, and the 
prevention of the encroachment of salt 
water into the drought regions at the 
mouths of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers. 

A sipees prepared by the California 
Joint Federal-State Water Resources 
Commission to the President of the 
United States and to the Governor of 

State of California was presented to 
Président Hoover. This report recom- 
mended that both provost, mentioned 
by Mr. Garrison to the President shoild 
be favorably acted on. It also recom- 
mended that a reservoir for the joint 


tion, flood control and conservation 
Kennett, Shasta 


fat ses of the improvement of navi- 


constructed at 
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Public Utilities 








Report to Be Made 
On ‘Flood Control 


Secretary Hurley Says Chief of 
Engineers Is Working on 
Proposals 








The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, Feb. 16, said 
that the Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown. is giving fulb study 
now to the report which is to be sub- 
mitted concerning modification or revi- 
sion of the Jadwin plan of flood control 
on the Mississippi River. 

He said that a partial report should 
be made some time in the near future, 
and that although the report will contain 
some information in connection with the 
practicability and feasibility of con- 
trolling floods by use of reservoirs on 
the tributaries, a more detailed report 
regarding that phase will not be com- 
pleted for several months, 


Ohio Orders Study 
Of Public Employe 


Compensation Fund 


Suggestions Will Be Made 
For Placing of State Sys- 
tem on Basis of Perma- 
nent Solvency 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 16 


Gov. George White has just announced 
that he has asked Emile E. Watson, 
consulting actuary and former actuary 
of the Ohio Industrial Commission, to 
make an actuarial survey of the Public 
Employe Section of the State. Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund. This portion of the 
fund has not been on a sound basis for 
many years and within recent months 
reached a critical condition, he said. 

The general plan is for Mr. Watson to 
ascertain the facts and to make recom- 
mendations to place the fund upon a per- 
manent solvent basis. The Governor said 
that both employers and employes are 
expected to support legislation to cor- 
rect the present condition. 


As shown by letters made public at 
the Governor’s office, the survey by Mr. 
Watson is to be made without expense 
to the State. Through a mutual friend, 
William C, Archer, of New York, a for- 
mer Ohioan, Mr. Watson informed the 
Governor when Mr. White was inaugu- 
rated that he was ready to tender his 
services at any time. 


The Governor acted on the proposal 
by calling specifically for an independent 
investigation of the Public Employe Sys- 
tem, protecting many thousands of pub- 
lie workers. The Governor’s invitation 
has been accepted by Mr. Watson. In 
recognition of the program of t!.e Gover- 
nor in conserving public expenditures 
at this time Mr. Watson said he is to 
perform the work without expense to 
the State. 

In Governor White’s letter to Mr. Wat- 
son, he said he hopes to bring about 
“those changes which will effegtively cor- 
rect this defect and safeguard against 
a recurrence of this condition in the 
future.” Governor White said that as 
Mr. Watson had made surveys of “so 
many of the different plans in this coun- 
try” it was felt that it would be “ex- 
tremely helpful” if he were obtained to 
make a survey at this time. 


Sale of Mechanical 
, Refrigerating Units 








Methods of Distribution An- 
alyzed by Census Bureau 


Manufacturers of mechanical refrig- 
erators sell principally to wholesalers 
and manufacturers’ sales branches. Of 
the total sales in 1929 amounting to 
$161,334,000, 96.7 per cent, or $155,- 
985,000, was made in that way. 

The remaining sales were made as 

follows: 1.4 per cent, or $2,289,000, to 
commercial and industrial consumers; 
1.2 per cent, or $1,882,000, to retailers, 
and .7 per cent, or $1,178,000, to home 
consumers. 
’ Of the total sales .3 per cent or $490,- 
000, was made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers, and com- 
mission houses. 

The 32 establishments classified under 
the industry designation ‘Mechanical 
Refrigerators” are those engaged pri- 
marily in the production of domestic 
electric refrigerators consisting of units 
complete with cabinets, units without 
cabinets, evaporators and compressors 
without cabinets; commercial refriger- 
ating machines not over 500 pounds ice- 
melting capacity in 24 hours, consisting 
of water coolers, ice-cream cabinets; 
absorption-type refrigeration systems; 
and replacement parts. 

Statistics relative to the 1929 produc- 
tion of’ this industry showing quantity 
and value for each of the comniodities 
shown above, and other facts on this 
industry, are contained in the prelimi- 
nary report of the census of manufac- 
tures, 1929, issued Dec. 17, 1930. A 
copy of that report will be furnished 
free upon request to the Census Bureau. 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 





Settlement of Eight Labor 
Disputes Sought in Week 


Eight new labor disputes were 


brought before the Department of Labor | , 
d 


uring the week ended Feb. 14, and three 
of them were adjusted, according to Di- 
rector L. Kerwin of the Conciliation 
Service. At the close of the week there 
were 42 strikes and 14 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage 
awaiting action of the Department, Fol- 
lowing is a list of new cases: 

Kolbe Fisheries Co., Erie, Pa.—Strike of 
25 workers; pending; wage cut 15 cents 
per hour in violation of agreement, 

County Building, Media, Pa.—Strike of 
25 stone masons; pending; asked union 
wages of $1.50 per hour. 

Fair Play Coal Co., Excelsior Springs, 
Mo.—Strike of unreported number of min- 
ers; pending; wage cut of $1 per day. 

Building, Knoxville, Iowa,—-Controversy 
with 100 workers; pending; rate of wages. 

Edison Co., Detroit, Mich.—Controversy 
with 20 bricklayers; pending; asked $1.50 
per hour. 

Tomajko Coal Co., Adamsburg, Pa.—Strike 
of 150 miners; adjusted; allowed 10 per 
cent increase. and improved conditions; 
wages and conditions, 
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Annual Manufactures Census 


Urged by Advisory Committee 





Report to President Points to Need of Yearly Statistics on 
Industry as Source of Valuable Information on 
Employment Situation 


Workmen’s Compensation 


‘ 





An annual census of manufactures 
instead of the present biennial census is| 
advised by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Employment Statistics in its 


report submitted recently to President|ers: Data showing the number of wage 
‘| Hoover. “(A summary of the report was| earners employed in each month if the 


printed in the issue of Feb. 14.) 

The section of the report discussing 
the manufactures census as a source of 
employment statistics points out the im- 
portance of such data in -providing in- 
formation on employment. The section 
follows in full text: 

C. The Census of Manufactures as a 
Source of Employment Statistics: Consid- 
eration of the factors invoved in a proper 
understanding of employment conditions 
necessarily includes data compiled* by the 
United States Census Bureau in con- 
nection with the Census of Manufactures. 
From 1840 to 1900 these data were gath- 
ered at 10-year intervals. From 1900 to 
1920 they were compiled at five-year in- 
tervals and since 1920 they have been 
published biennialy. 

_ These changes in frequency of gather- 
ing manufacturing statistics have re- 
flected the increasing importance of this 





branch of industry in our national life. 
In the opinion of your Committee, the 
growing importance of manufactures in 
our social and economic life has now 
reached a point where the collection of 
manufactures data should be on an an- 
nual basis. 


It may be pertinent to point out that 
the lack of yearly data seriously affects 
the comparability of indices of activity 
and expansion of our leading basic in- 
dustries, and that monthly employment, 
as recorded in the biennial census, af- 





fords a most useful check on current 
indexes of employment. Again, total 
wage payments by industries, States, 
cities, and other areas are needed, 


ing to the extension of business activity 
should take into account such data on 
the number of wage earners employed 
by size groups along with other factors. 

Monthly Employment of Wage Earn- 


year were not compiled for the census 
of 1927 except for 13 selected indus- 
tries. While monthly wage earner em- 
ployment figures are (we understand) 
promised for all industries in future 
cenSuses, it is not understood that this 
applies to figures for States and other 
areas. 

It would be very helpful and desirable 
indeed to have available monthly sta- 
tistics for (1) the United States by 
States (as in 1921 and-previously), (2) 
each State by leading industries, (3) 
each industry by leading States. Among 
many uses to which such data would be 
put, an important one is the testing by 
State bureaus of the seasonal soundness 
and reliability of their respective sam- 
ples, within each manufacturing indus- 
try important within a particular State. 


Need for Inclusion of 
Statistics by Counties 


County Statistics of Manufactures: 
Statistics of manufactures by counties 
are found in Volume VIII, Census 0 
Manufactures, 1919, pages 239 to 277, 
and _ also in the reports of the Census 
of Manufactures for 1909. The pres- 
entation of manufactures data by cities 
and. States does not give a sufficient 
breakdown to be of much assistance in 
any use of the figures for sales analy- 
ses, market studies, or for other pur- 
poses. 

Besides their use for labor purposes, 
advertising agencies and other businéss 
interests throughout the United States 
would like o see the Bureau supply 
manufactures information by counties, 
at least with respect to establishments, 





‘| nial Census of Manufactures. 


| business effort that are enumerated, and 


f information, there are many more that 


|and the field staff of the Bureau will he 


a comparison of conditions in different 
industries. 


Statistics of Automobile Repair Soop: 


No data of this industry have been in- 
cluded since the 1919 Census of Manu- 
factures. 
that this industry giving employment to 
many thousands of wage earners, was 
omitted from: Census inquiries on the 
ground of expediency. 
mobile repair shops.were covered by the 


It scarcely need be pointed out 


Although auto- 


recent Census of Distribution, the in- 
dustry should be restored into the bien- 


The foregoing illustrations of the 
omission of Census inquiries are by no 
means inclusive, but they are sufficient 
to show that a process of attrition has 
been followed in the presentation of sta- 
tistics of manufactures, and especially 
of the labor data therein. 

The Measurement of Part-time 
Employment: The committee recom- 
mends that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics proceed slowly in attempting to ob- 
tain man-hours from cooperating busi- 
ness establishments. It has already 
been demonstrated that the collection of 
man-hours is practicable. While the 


wording of the Wagner act makes it! 


mandatory for the bureau to gather data 
showing hours of employment from all 
of the seven general classifications of 


this must be the ultimate goal of the 
bureau’s efforts, it would seem advisable 
that its first efforts be confined to man- 
ufacturing industries and railroad trans- 
portation. 

The reasons for singling out these two 
fields of work are: (1) That already 
many manufacturing estalishments are 
accustomed to compiling man-hours and 
these can serve as a nucleus upon which 
to build. (2) In spite of the fact that 
some companies can readily furnish this 


cannot do so from their regular records 


fully occupied for some time in educat- 
ing such companies to believe in the 
value and feasibility of furnishing such 
data since the Wagner bill does not 
— it mandatory for companies to re- 
port. , 


(3) Conditions of manufacturing op- 
eration, so far as they apply to the ac- 
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Inquiry Into Reptile: 
Leather Dismissed 





Tariff Commission Drops In- 
vestigation of Production 
Here and Abroad 





Its investigation of reptile-skin leather | 
has been dismissed, the Tariff Commis- 
sion has just announced. Conditions of 
production of shoe leather in this coun- 
try and abroad had been the subject of 
the inquiry, according to the announce- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

It is hereby ordered by the United} 
States Tariff. Commission on this Feb. | 
12, 1931, pursuant to provisions of 
Senate Resolution 439, Seventy-first | 
Congress, third session, that the inves-| 
tigation heretofore, on July 11, 1930,| 
instituted, in accordance with Senate | 
Resolution No. 313, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, second session, for the purposes| 
of section 336 of Title III of the Tariff | 
Act of 1930, with respect to the differ-| 
ences in costs of production of, and of! 
all other facts and conditions enumer-| 
ated in said section with respect to, the} 
articles described in paragraphs 1530(c) | 
and (d) of Title I of said Tariff Act,| 
namely: “Leather of reptile hides or} 
skins, for shoe purposes,” being wholly} 
or in part the growth or product of the| 
United States, and of and with respect | 
to like or similar articles wholly or in 
part the growth or product of compet-| 
ing foreign countries, be, and the same 
is hereby, discontinued and dismissed, | 
without prejudice. 


Rules on Payments 
Of Freight Charges 
Modified by Order 


| Regulation Issued by I. C. C. 











curate compilation of man-hours, are 
more nearly standardized than in some 
other fields of work and consequently 
present fewer statistical problems, and 
(4) since the Interstate Commerce Com- 


against which the samples of wages| wage earners, wages, cost of materials,| mission already compiles hours of em- 


collected at monthly or other intervals 
may be measured. 


It is scarcely necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the acceleration of busi- 
ness, due to vastly improved methods of 
transportation and communication, re- 
quires more timely data on industrial 
operations. The change recommended in 


frequency of manufactures reports from 1927 a 
a biennial to an annual basis is not so' 20t included in the census report proper. 


great as the change involved in the 
transition from ‘the quinquennial to the 
biennial census of manufactures. 


Number Employed by 
Separate Establishments 


Size of Establishments by Average 
Number of Wage Earners Employed: 
This table has been a feature of census 
returns up to and including the 1923 
Biennial Census of Manufactures. It 
was omitted from the 1925 and 1927 
volumes on manufactures, but will again 
be included in the 1929 reports. In this 
connection, we may say that not only 
studies of labor problems but also any 
market analyses or any research look- 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 





Decisions on applications for radio 
permits have just been announced by 
the Federal Radio Commission as fol- 
lows: ’ wn 

Applications granted: 

KGW, Orgonian Pub. Co., Portland, Oreg., 
granted construction permit to move #rans- 
mitter from Portland to Faloma, Oreg. 

WCLB, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to change transmitter location in Brooklyn. 

WDEL}? WDEL, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to make’ changes in equipment to conform 
to General Orders 91 and 97; increasing 


maximum rated power of equipment from | 


500 to 700 watts (no snonetne in Heensed 
operating power); exten commencemen 
Gate from June 25, 1930, to Dec, 25, 1930, 
and completion date to Feb. 10, 1931. 


WSOC, A. J. Kirby Music Co., Gastonia, | 


N. C., granted authority to install automatic 
frequency control. 

KFJM, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., granted authority. to install 
automatic frequency control. ’ 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., granted authority to 
make direct measurement of antenna power 
input. : 

WEAF, National Broadcasting Co., Bell- 
more, N, Y., granted license covering in- 
stallation of new equipment 660 kc., 50 kw., 
LP, unlimited. y Q 

WCAZ, Superior Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Carthage, Ill., granted license covering 
installation of new equipment and reloca- 
tion of main studio 1,070 ke., 50 w. daytime. 

WDAG, National Radio and Broadcasting 
Corp., Amarillo, Tex., granted license cover- 
ing installation of new equipment; location 
change of transmitter and increase power, 
1,410 ke., 1 kw., shares with KGRS. : 

KOXV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tanker ‘“Roanoke,” granted authority to 
continue operation of spark equipment in 
accordance with terms of license which ex- | 
pired Jan. 14, 1931. 

Detroit Police Dept., Mich., granted con- 
struction permit 2,410 ke., 50 w., for police 
service. 

KGPD, City of San Francisco, Dept. of 
Electricity, granted modification of con- 
struction permit for change in location of 
transmitter locally in San Francisco, change 
type of transmitter and increase power to 
400 w. Frequency 1,596 and 2,410, A3_emis- 
sion; 1,596 ke, for communication with fire- 
boats; 2,410 ke. for police service. 

W2AX, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Rocky Point, N. Y., granted renewal 
of license. 

KGUL, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Abeline, 
Tex., granted 90 day license for experi- 
méntal service; 45 ke, to 75 ke., except 46, 
48, 51, 54, 56, 58, 64, 66, 68, 72, 75 ke,, 190 


w, 

KGUG, Aeronautical Radio Ine, Big 
Springs, Tex., granted license 3,484 ke., un- 
limited; 5,630 kc. day only, 400 w. to com- 
municate with Brown chain stations, 

KFJY, C. S. Tunwall, Riverdale, Iowa, 
granted congtruction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform with Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97, increasing maximum 
rated power of transmitter from 50 to 100 
w. (no increage'in operating power). 

KFSG, Echo Park Evang. Assn., Los An- 
geles, Calif., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment to conform 
to General Orders 91 and 97. 

KGEK, Elmer G. Beehler, Yuma, Colo., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97, 

WLEY, Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington, Mass., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97, decreasing maximum 
rated power from 500 to 250 w, (This doeg 
not decrease licensed power of transmitter.) 

WIBX, WIBX, Inc., Utiea, N. Y., granted 
license 1,200 ke., 300 w. day and 100 w. 
night, unlimited time; also authority to use 
as an auxilliary the transmitter previously 


* f 


‘ 


| Similar information was published for 








value of products, and value added by 
manufacture. This information will be 
included, for all counties for which it is 
possible to supply it without disclosing 
the data for individual establishments 
(which is prohibited by the census law), | 
in the published census report for 1929.: 


927 in mimeographed form, but was 


Statistics by industries will be pub- 
lished, for the first time, for industrial 
areas (each comprising two or more im-;| 
portant industrial counties) and for in- 
dividual counties of industrial impor- 
tance. J 

Hours of Labor in Manufacturing In- 
dustries: These statistics were omitted 
from the 1925 and 1927 censuses, but 
will be included in the 1929 census. 
Prior censuses have carried tables show- 
ing the hours of labor, by individual 
industries, and the average number of 
wage earners distributed according to 
the prevailing hours of labor per week. 
These data were useful in showing the 
trend of the working day in different 
branches of industry, and in presenting 


located at same address as main trans- 
mitter. 

Set for hearing: 

WCSH, Congress Square Hotel Co., Port- 
land, Me., requests modification of license 
to increase power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. 

Bryan T, Cole, Norman, Okxkla., requests 
construction permit 1,370 ke,, 100 w. divide 
with KGFG. 

G. B. Chick and Elton M. Baker D-B as 
KRZ Broadcasting Co., Alva., Okla., requests 
construction permit 1,500 ke., 100 w. un- 
limited. 

WICST, Elliott A. Ellis, Dorchester, Mass., 
renewal of amateur license which expires | 
Mar. 10, 1931. (Radio Supervisor reports 
licensee has used obscene and profane 
language over his station.) 

Broadcasting applications: 


WDRC, The Doo}ittle Radio Corporation, 
Hotel Bond, Hart€$rd, Conn. (to correct 
report No. 162, ated Jan. 26, 1931), 


amendment to application should be to re- 
quest an increase in power from 500 w, to 
1 kw. day and night on 1,330 kc. 

WCAM, City of Camden, Camden, N. J., 
request for authority to measure power of 
station by direct measurement of antenna 
input method. 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, 
Inc., Hotel Lincoln, New York, application 
amended so as to request 930 kce., 250 w. 
night and 500 w. day, and unlimited time. 
(See report No. 165 for original request:) 

Lincoln Studios, Inc., 184 Washington 
Street, Providence, R. I., construction per- 
mit to erect a new station to use 1,370 ke., 
100 w. night, 250 w, day, and one-half time 
sharing with WLEY. 

John H. Dolan, 598 Columbia Road, Dor- 
chester, Boston; Mass., construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 1,370 ke., 100 
w. night, 250 w. day, and to share with 
WLEY. 

WRBI, Kent’s Furniture & Music Co., 
Tifton, Ga., request for authority to volun- 
tarily assign license to Oglethorpe Univer- 


sity. 

KWWG, The Brownsville Herald Publish- 
ing Co., Brownsville, Tex., request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign license to Ra- 
dio Station KWWG. 

KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Corp., 
Shreveport; La., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Dec, 19, 1930, to change 
equipment, 

Penn Broadcasting Co., Greenwood, Miss., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited hours. 

WHB Broadcasting Company, Twelfth 
and Baltimore Streets, Kansas City, Mo., 
request for authority to measure power of 
station by direct measurement of antenna 
input method. 

WENR-WBCN, Great Lakes Broadcast- 
ing Co., 20 Wacker Drive; Chicago, IIl., re- 
quest for authority to voluntarily assign 
license to National Broadcastthe Co., Ine. 

KWG, Portable Wireless Telephone Co., 
Sutter and Miner Avenues, Stockton, Calif., 
construction permit to change equipment. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KGJW, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
Brownsville, Tex., modification of license 
for additional points of communication; to 
communicate with Station KGUD at San 
Antonio in Brown Chain. Modification of 
license for additional frequency of 5,405 
ke, and change in emission for cw. and icw. 
Construction permit for additional trans- 
mitter for 4,164, 6,305, 6,320, 8,015, 12,210, 
278, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690 ke. 200 w. 

KGVN, Washington Air College, Tacoma, 
Wash., license covering construction per- 
mit for 278 ke. 15 w. 

KPG, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 5,900, 5,870, 5,855 ke. 10 kw.-5 | 
kw.; public point-to-point service. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Ocean Gate, N, J., renewal of special ex- 
perimental license. 


ployment on railroads, it would seem that 
a clear understanding of what is included 
under their various classifications of 
man-hours is all that is needed to make 
these data available for us. It is be- 
lieved that the experience gained by the 
Bureau in obtaining and computing man- 
hours data from these more readily avail- 
able and standardized sources will be 
of material assistance in suggesting solu- 
tions for problems of procedure which 
will inevitably be encountered when the 
attempt is made to obtain similar data 
from other business groups. 


Special Tabulation for 
Comparison Is Suggested 


_It should be recognized that for some 
time many of the establishments in any 
group, except railroads, which report em- 
ployment will not be able to report man- 
hours. There is a possibility of a sort 
of self-selection in this regard which 
will tend to make the establishments 
which report man-hours not representa- 
tive of all those which report employ- 
ment. It is suggested, that, for a time 
at least, the Bureau make special tabu- 
lations of the employments of the estab- 
lishments returning man-hours. If, after 
a period of several months, both sets of 
employment indices are in substantial 
agreement, the extra tabulation may be 
dropped. If not, it should be continued 
until the sample is increased sufficiently 
to be typical, Only by some such check 
as this can the Bureau determine ac- 
curately how large a sample it should 
obtain. 

The Committee recommends that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, so far as pos- 
sible, obtain hours of employment for 
all employes in a company, but that 
figures be obtained separately for (1) 
wage earners, and (2) salaried employes. 
In the case of the latter it may be simpler 
to obtain “man-days” and because of the 
substantial agreement of working periods 
of such employes with the established 


be computed. Overtime, moreover, does 
not effect earnings of salaried employes 
in the same way that it affects earnings 
of wage earners, and shért time does not 
result in temporary layoff. 


To avoid confusion in classifying cer- 
tain employes, it is suggested th 


pensation is on a daily, hourly or unit of 
output basis and that all others up to 
but excluding officers of the company be 
regarded as salaried employes. 


Statistics to Show 


Part-time work Urged 


The Committee recommends that in 
addition to man-hours, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics secure data showing the 
number of hours in the normal work 
week of the establishment. While man- 
hours will indicate the trend of employ- 
ment, they can not, by themselves, indi- 
cate the extent of unemployment. How- 
ever, contrasted with full-time hours 
they will show the extent of part-time 
cuploymens during periods of depression 
and also the amount of overtime opera- 


The Committee recommends that in 
drafting its schedule for securing data 


case. A few clear instructions might 
advantageously be placed upon the sched- 
ule. Space should be provided for in- 
dicating the suspension of compensated 
employment on account of holidays, 
labor troubles or other reasons not con- 
nected with the business conditions. 


The Committee also recommends that 
the Bureau of the Census consider the 
desirability of extending its work of se- 
curing man-hours in order to make pos- 
sible the same periodic adjustment of 
figures for man-hours that is now pos- 
sible for employment series. 

3. The Timeliness of the Series of 
Employment of Railroad Labor: It is 
recommended that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the statistical division of 


confer with a view to hastening the 
monthly publication on the employment 
and wages paid to Class I railroad erm- 
ployes so that they may be incorporated 
monthly into the series now published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


If, Measurement of the Course. of | 
Unemployment. 

The only perfectly satisfactory method | 
for measuring the volume of unemploy- 
ment at any specified time and for de- 
termining the changes in its volume is 





Pacific Air Transport, Inc., license for 
aircraft on 3,106, 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 8,178, 
5,570, 5,660 ke. 50 w, ; | 

LJ 


through some system of the universal 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.) | 


hours of work, man-hours could easily | 


\ at wage | 
earners include all those whose com-| 


tions during periods of peak operation. | 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics be more | 
explicit in its questions than is now the | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


tistics. : | 


Following Reopening of | 
Proceedings Brought by 
Traffic League 


Rules and regulations for the prompt 
payment of transportation rates and 
charges by shippers were modified by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a report made ppblic Feb. 16, following 
reopening of the proceedings involved 
upon petition of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. (Ex Parte 73.) The 
conclusions set forth by the Commission 
in its report follow in full text: 


We find that the rules prescribed by us | 


j in the original report, 57 I. C. C. 591, 
| should be modified as follows: 

| The carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to assure 


payment of the tariff charges within the | 


credit periods herein specified, may re- 
linquish possession of freight in advance 
of the payment of the tariff charges 
thereon and may extend credit in the 
amount of such charges to those who 
undertake to pay such charges, such per- 
sons herein being called shippers, for 


| Exchange Trust Company, 


State Legislature: 


Reviews Affairs 


Of Failed Insurer 





Insolvency of Arkansas Or- 


ganizations Traced to 
Failure of Caldwell Com- 
-pany of Nashville, Tenn. 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Feb. 16. 

James J. Harrison, executive vice 
president of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of Little Rock, in testimony 
presented recently before a Joint Legis- 
lative Investigating Committee defended 
the transaction by which Caldwell & 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., bankers, pur- 
chased control @f the Home Insurance 
Companies of Little Rock, and said that 
the Caldwell Company put about $3,- 
000,000 of cash or good securities in the 
Home companies to “give them the 
sinews which gvould have been sufficient 
strength to ality them through the most 
severe drouth or financial depression.” 

“But,” he added, “they were not strong 
enough to withstand the crash of Cald- 
well & Company. 

Slow Paper Substituted 

Mr. Harrison stated that the Caldwell 

interests,-at the time of the merger of 
the Exchange Bank & Trust Company 
and American Southern Trust Company, 
both of Little Rock, into the American 
substituted 
$1,500,000 of “slow paper” with that 
amount of new capital. 
His testimony was in line with that 
of two previous witnesses that A. B. 
Banks, president of the Home Fire and 
Home Accident Companies of Lit- 
tle Rock, both now in receivership, un- 
dertook the sale to Caldwell & Company 
after the Arkansas Insurance Depart- 
ment had ordered the Home companies 
to rid themselves of certain objection- 
able securities. 

The other witnesses were W. L. Clay- 
ton, associate of Frank M. Speakman, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) actuary, and A. D. 
Dulaney, acting State Commissioner of 
Insurance, both of whom testified the 
Caldwell difficulties were directly respon- 
sible for failure of the Home Fire and 
Home Accident companies and the Amer- 
ican Exchange Trust Company, which 
Mr. Harrison testified was controlled by 
the Caldwell interests. 

The witnesses were called be‘'ore the 
committee for the purpose of giving in- 
formation upon which the present ses- 
sion of the Arkansas General Assembly 
expects to base remedial banking and in- 
surance legislation. 

Mr. Clayton, who has examined the 
Home Fire and Accident companies, said 
on direct examination before the Com- 
mittee that if Caldwell & Company had 
not become insolvent, the two companies 
would have been lifted “from the fire”, 
and possibly saved. 

He testified Caldwell & Company was 
to have paid $3,780,000 for 60 per cent 
of the stock of the three Home compa- 
nies, but that receivership proceedings 





a period of 48 hours computed as here- 
inafter ‘set forth. 
Possession of Freight 

Where retention of possession of 
freight by the carrier until the tariff 
rates and charges thereon have been paid 
will retard prompt delivery or will re- 
tard prompt release of equipment or 
station facilities, the carrier, upon tak- 
ing precautions deemed by it to be suffi- 
cient to assure payment of the tariff 
charges within the credit period herein 
specified may relinquish possession of 
'the freight in advance of the payment 
of the tariff charges thereon and may 
extend credit in the amount .,f such 
charges to shippers for a period of 96 


forth. 


|session of freight and collected 


\freight bill for additional charges is 
|thereafter presented to the shipper, the 
carrier may extend credit in the amount 
of such additional charges for a period 
of 30 days, to be computed as herein- 


presentation of the subsequently 
sented freight bill. 

Where icing charges are not published 
in the tariffs at fixed amounts deter- 
| minable at the time the shipment moves | 
from point of origin, and where freight | 


pre- | 


are to be paid by the consignor, the car- | 
rir, upon taking precautions deemed by 
it to be sufficient to assure prompt pay-| 
ment of the tariff charges within the; 
credit period herein specified, may re-| 
linquish possession of the freight in ad- | 
vance of the payment of the icing charges 
and may delay presentation of bills for 
such icing charges for a_ period not | 
exceeding 15 days after the end of the, 
calendar month during which, the} 
charges accrued and may extend heredit 
in the amount of such charges for 15| 
days from the presentation of the bill 
for such charges. 
Demurrage Charges 

Where the amount of demurrage 
charges is determinable under average | 
agreements made in accordance with | 
tariff provisions, the carrier, upon tak- | 
ing precautions deemed by it to be suf- 
| ficient to assure’ prompt payment of the 
tariff charges within the credit period, 
may delay the presentation of bills for 
such demurrage charges for a period 
not to exceed 15 days from the expiration 
of the authorized demurrage period and 
may extend credit in the amount of the 
demurrage charges accruing during the| 
demurrage period for 15 days from the 
| presenation of the bill for such charges. 

Where the freight bill is presented to 
the shipper prior to, or at the time of, | 
delivery of the freight. the 48-hour and | 
96-hour periods of credit shall run from 
the first 12 o’clock midnight following 
the delivery of the freight. 

Where the freight bill is presented to 
the shipper subsequent to the time the 
freight is delivered, the 48-hour and 96- 
hour periods of credit shall run from the | 
12 o’clock midnight following the pre-| 
| sentation of the freight bill. 

Every carrier shall present freight 
bills for all transportation charges ex- 
cept those herein specifically excepted 
to shippers prior to the first 12 o'clock | 
|midnight following delivery of the 
freight, except that when information 
sufficient to enable the carrier to com- 
pute the tariff charges is not then avail- 
able to the carrier at the delivery point, 
the freight bills shall be presented not 
later than the first 12 o’clock midnight | 
following the day upon which sufficient 
information becomes available to the de- 
livering agent of the carrier. 

Shippers may elect to have their 
freight bills presented by means of the | 





United States mails, and when the mail tis, 
e 


hours to be computed as hereinafter set ' 


Where a carrier has relinquished pos- | 
the | 
amount of tariff charges represented in| 
a freight bill presented by it as the total | 
amount of such charges, and ahother | 


after set forth, from the date of the| 


charges are prepaid and icing charges | 


halted the transfer. 

In reply to questioning by Senator J. 
L. Shaver of the committée, Mr, Clay- 
ton said he believed the former Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, William E. Floyd, 
could not have forestalled the receiver- 
ship of the two Homes companies. 
“After the agreement with the Home 
companies for the Caldwell purchase, 
Mr. Floyd, by taking a hand, only would 
have hastened the downfall of the Cald- 
well company.” 





Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Reported 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 7, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 7,828,000 net tons. Compared 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows a decrease of 209,000 tons, or 
2.6 per cent. Production during the week 
in 1930 coresponding with that of Feb. 
7 amounted to 10,935,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of* Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Feb. 7 is estimated at 1,454,- 
000 net tons. Compared with the output 
in the preceding week this shows an in- 
crease of 33,000 tons or 2.3 per cent, Pro- 
duction during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of Feb, 7 amounted 
to 1,715,000 tons. . 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Pullman Company Income 


As Reported by I. C. C. 


Current earnings of the Pullman Come 
pany in the month of December and for 
1930, as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have just been made 
publie by the Commission. The Com- 
mission’s statement follows in full text: 


1930 1929 
Month of December: 
Total open. rev. .. $5,417,483 $6,507,403 
Net oper. rev. ... 108,025 686,323 
Net oper. income..~ *19,563 459,564 
Twelve months: 
{Total oper. rev... 76,234,007 82,383,772 
Net oper. rev. ... 7,274,415 12,893,602 
Net oper. income. 4,936,860 9,185,199 


*Deficit. 





service is so used the time of mailing 
by the carrier shall be deemed to be 
the time of presentation of the bills. 
In case of dispute as to the time of 
mailing the post mark shall be accepted 
as showing such time. 

Sundays and legal holidays, other than 
Saturday half-holidays, may be excluded 
from the computation of the periods of 
credit. ; 

The mailing by the shipper of valid 
checks, drafts, or money orders, which 
are satisfactory to the carrier, in pay- 
ment of freight charges within the credit 
periods allowed such shipper may be 
deemed to be the collection of the tariff 
charges within the credit period for the 
purposes of these rules, In case of dis- 
pute as to the time of mailing the post 
mark shall be accepted as showing such 
time. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





ARCHITECT OF THE 


OFFICE OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., February 14, 
1931, SEALED ‘BIDS will be opened in thi 


office at 3 p. m., February 24, 1931, for the 
clearing of Squares Nos. 576 and 578; Washe 
ington, D. C, Specifications may be obtained 


at the Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 





OFFICE 


OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, 


Washington, D. C., February 13, 


1931 Proposals, in triplicate, will be receiv: 

and opened at the above office on February 21, 
1931, at 8 p. m., for furnishing and delivering 
30,500 cu, yds., more or less, of top soil for 


use in connection with the Enlargement of the 
U, 8. Capitol Grounds, Washington, D, ©, Spec- 
ifications may be obtained on application to 
this office Envelopes containing bids must 

sealed, marked and addressed as follows: “Bid 
for Top Soil, Enlarging U. 8S, Capitol nds, 
to be opened on February 21, 1931, at. 3 o'clock 


” 





5 , The right is reserved to reject a or 
all bids and te waive aa Cachhatcatity ie eng 
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Committee Urges 
Limited Branch 
Banking in lowa 


Bill Reported to Legislative 
Branch Designed to Pro- 
vide Service to Towns 

. Without Banks 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Feb. 16. 
The first four weeks of the Iowa legis- 
lative session have brought out only one 
banking bill that has been approved in 
Committee, the measure (H. F. 123) per- 
mitting auxiliary banking facilities in 
towns and villages which have no banks, 
and which was introduced by Representa- 
tive G. J. Van Buren, of Anamosa. It 
was favorably reported Feb. 12 by the 

House Banking Committee. 
Limitations Involved 


In effect, the measure proposes a re- 
stricted form of branch banking. Banks 
would be permitted to establish branch 
offices in towns within 25 miles of the 
parent institution, but not outside the 
Same county. These branch offices 
would be permitted to receive deposits 
and pay checks, but all loans would be 
negotiated with the parent institution. 

Permits for the branches would be is- 
sued by the State Banking Department, 
but only one such permit could be issued 
for any one village or town and this 
would not be allowed to conflict with any | 
local bank charter to be sought later | 
for the town in which the branch office 
was located. 

The bill is designed to afford limited 
banking service for towns now lacking 
banking facilities. ‘ 

Another banking measure still in com- | 
mittee is the proposal (S. F. 120) of A. 
V. Blackford, of Bonaparte, which pro- 
vides that depositors in closed banks 
might receive debentures to the amount 
of their deposits and receive credit on 
these debentures for general property 
taxes. 


Indebtedness Is Reduced 
By Banks in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: | 

Oklahoma City, Feb. 16. 

Oklahoma State banks in the last | 
quarter of 1930 reduced their indebted- | 
ness $1,282,345, according to the state- 


| 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in State bank meribership of 
the Federal Reserve System during the 
week ended Feb. 13 were made public 
Feb. 16 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Admitted to membership: The Bank of 
Romney, Romney, W. Va., $100,000. 

Change of title: Peoples Savings & 
Banking Co., Barberton, Ohio. Title changed 
to First-City Savings Bank. 

Closed: First State Bank, Newton Falls, 
Ohio, $125,000. 


Greenwood, Miss., $200,000, 
Voluntarily withdrawal: Bank of Ore 

City, Oregon City, Oreg,, $150,000. 
Permission granted to exercise trust 


powers: First National Bank, Price, Utah 
(limited powers). 


Relation of Chinese 
' Demand to Price 


_- Of Silver Described 


Swollen Stocks of Metal in 
Shanghai Are Said to Be 
Partly Responsible for 
Depressed Value 


gon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1930 which has just been issued by the 
Finance and Investment. Division of the 
Commerce Department. While the 
smount of the metal produced and the 
general trend of wholesale commodity 
prices exert a strong influence on silver 
prices, the key to the situation is the 
demand in that country as evidenced by 
the stocks on hand in Shanghai. 
_Even with the price falling steadily, 
silver came out of hiding in China dur- 


disorders which occasioned a flow of the 
metal to Shanghai for safekeeping. As 
a result stocks of silver at that point 
were abnormally swollen, bringing about 
a further depression in the price of the 
metal. 

Referring to India, which after China 
is the world’s largest consumer of silver, 
the survey shows that while the Indian 
government has been gelling silver, its 
stock of the metal has not diminished, 


increased to 1,159,000,000 rupees in coin 





ments received from the call of Dec. 30, 
C. G. Shull, State Bank Commissioner, | 
has announced. 

Three hundred and one banks reported 
the call and showed an indebtedness to 
other banks of $1,483,162, compared with | 
$2,765,507 for the call in September, | 
1930. . 

Mr. Shull explained the reduction in 
borrowed money was made possible by 
the banks because they were collecting | 
on money which had been loaned to} 
farmers and others who received pay- | 
ment for crops and merchandise. 

Resources of Banks 

Cash resources of the banks in the} 
report totaled $15,092,328, of which $2,- 
344,445.21 was in actual cash. Actual 
cash on hand, according to the Septem- 
ber report, was $2,084,594. A reserve 
of 21.8 per cent, 6 per cent more than 
is required by law, was shown to be} 
held by the banks. | 

Resources and liabilities of the banks | 
in Oklahoma totaled $78,785,598 each, | 
a reduction from $85,424,384 in the previ- ' 
ous call, Mr. Shull said. i 

Capital investment was $10,517,975, di- | 
vided as follows: Capital stock, $6,719,- 
659; surplus, $2,182,296, and undivided 
profits, $1,616,029. The September, 1930, | 
capital, investment was $10,378,809. 

The State banks had $64,464,736 in 
individual and time deposits, compared 
with $70,043,129 in the previous report. | 
Stocks, bonds and warrants were valued 
at $22,141,298 compared with $20,868,- 
195 in September. 


| 


Six States Reported Having | 
No Bank Failures in 1930 | 


' 
j 
| 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Feb. 16. 


New Mexico was one of six States | 
having no bank failures in 1930, accord- | 
ing to the State Bank Examiner, Law- | 
rence Tamme. The six other States, he | 
said, are Rhode Island, Delaware, Wyo- | 
ming, Maine, and Nevada. The District | 
of Columbia was without a bank failure, | 
also, he added. | 

Mr. Tamme attributed New Mexico’s | 
record to better banking conditions | 
brought about by concentration of re- |} 
sources and to fewer banks. | 


Tentative Patent Awards 
Granted German Claimants 


| 


Tentative patent claims awards total- | 
ing $45,274.12 in favor of German na- 
tionals, pursuant to section 3 of the Set- 
tlement of War Claims Act, have. just | 
been entered by James W. Remick, the | 
war claims arbiter, functioning under | 
the War Claims Act of 1928. Mr. Re- 
mick has also just announced the entry 
of tentative awards aggregating $43,-| 


and 58,000,000 rupeés in bullion. This 
unusual condition is due to the steady 
inflow of rupee coins from circulation. 
Since India is not on the silver stand- 
ard, the coins returned to the govern- 
ment yield to the public a higher return 
than would their melting and sale as 
bullion by individual holders. 


. Number of Mines Closed 
The marked drop in the price of silver 
naturally influenced the output of silver 
mines in 1930 and a number of these 
either closed or restricted their output 


during the year. But with silver largely | 
a by-product of copper, lead and zinc, | 
no great decrease in the output could) 


be expected: unless the production of 
those baser metals was lessened. Con- 
sequently, the estimated output in 1930 
showed a shrinkage of only 6% per cent. 
Among the silver-producing nations, only 
the United States and Peru showed sub- 
stantial declines, approximately 18 and 
22 per cent, respectively. 


More Loan Interest 


Asked in New Jersey, 


Rate Increase to 244 Per Cent 
Monthly Proposed 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 16. 


Increase of the small loan interest rate 
to 244 per cent a month is proposed in 
a bill (S. 209) offered in the Legislature 
by Senator Clifford R. Powell, of Bur- 


lington. 


The present legal rate is 112 per cent 
a month. It was fixed by the 1929 Leg- 
islature and became effective last Febru- 
ary. Prior to that time small loan com- 
panies were permitted to make a charge 
of 3 per cent a month. 


A statement attached to the Powell | 
measure contains the endorsement of the | 
State Banking Department to the sug- | 


gested increase. 


“The Department of Banking and In-| 


surance,” declares the statement, “ap- 
proves all of the regulatory provisions 
and from its examination of the subjeet 
is satisfied that an interest rate of 2% 
per cent a month is justified.. In the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance the business cannot be 
carried on successfully with a reason- 
able profit at any less rate of interest.” 
The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Insurance, 


142.79 in favor of Austrian nationals. 
These awards were made pursuant to 
section 6 of the act. 


Buying Dollars 


at 


Liberal Discount 


In the current market, sound investment bonds 


bearing a coupon rate 
may be acquired at pric 
of seven or eight per ce 
tional investment oppor 


of 5%, 544% or 6%, 
es which afford yields 
nt or more—an excep- 
tunity. 


Recommendations for 
Timely Investment 


will be furnished on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


56 William Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


ing 1930, chiefly as a result of internal | 


total reserves on Sept. 30, 1930, having | 


_|are can only be determined by a most 


a 
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Branch Banking 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


| 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


| The State of New York: New York, Feb. 16 


| 


States Sale 
in in 
Which T 


} 


| Allis-Chal Mfg. deb 5s 37 : 

| Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s 47... 

| Amer T & T coll 5s "46 SF 
Amer T & T ev 44s "33 (exp’d) 

| Amer T & T deb 5%s 43 SF... 

| AT&SF gen 4s ’95 

|Arasr Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ” 

| 

| 


& 


AT&SF ev deb 4%%4s °48 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s ’62 
O 1st 4s d July 1 ’48 

Ist 5s d Jly 1 ’48..... 
ev (exp’d) 4%%s '33..... 
ref & gen A 5s '95 

ref gen C 6s '95 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. 
|B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 
| Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s "51 
| Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s '48..... 
| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ‘67.. 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s ’49.... 
| Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 414s '57 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’54 

CN Ry Gvt gty 416s ’57 

|C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s '55 

|C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.... 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 515s B’59 
|C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °49....... 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 

| Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61.... 
|C & O Ry ref & imp A 4%s 
|C & O Ry ref & imp B 414s 
; Ch Bur & Q RR Il Diy 31s 
{Ch I & L RR Ist & gen 5s A 
|Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87........ 
jCh & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s 36 
C&NW Ry ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 
|C&NW Rist&r 4%s d My 1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88.... 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s "34... 
Cl Cin Ch&StL Ry gen 4s A’93 
|CCC & StLr & imp 6s C ’41.... 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D ’63... 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E 77. 
| Clev U Ter gu 1st 4%s C 77... 
Col Ry P & L Ist & r 4%s A ’57 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35.. 
Col & So Ry gen 4%s A’’80... 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 
Det Ed Ist & r 5s A 40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B ’40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62..... 
| Det Ed gen & ref 4%s ’61.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s ’67 

| Ed El Til Bkin Ist cons 4s ’39 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36 : 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5%4s B ’52 

Gt Nor Ry gen 413s E 77 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40 
Gr Trk Ry-of Can deb 6s '36 SF 
Hock Val Ry 1st cons 414s’99 SF abcd 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56 . abede 
lil Cen RR ref 5s ’55........ abedefg 
Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s °’52.... be 

IC RRC StL&N Jt 1st r 5s A’63 ab 

Kan C P&L Ist 5s A ’52 abcdefg 
K C FtScott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 abd 

K C Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50........ abd 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s '37... abcde 
Leh Val RR g cons 414s 2003.. ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51.... d 
Louis G & E lst & r 5s A '52.. g 

L & N RR unif 4s °40.... abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ab 
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L & N RR Ist & r 444s C 2003 
L&N RR So Monon Col Jt 4s ’52 
Mich C RRr & imp 4%s 79... 
Mil E R&Lr & Ist 5s B’61... 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A '65 <a 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F 77...: d 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s B78... d 
.M & E RR Cns mtge 4%s B "55 ab 
|N Eng T & T 1st 5s A ’52..... abcde 
| N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r5s A 52 d 
| NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3158’97 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 19384... 
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Annual Census of Manufactures 
Urged to Provide Labor Statistics 


4 


[Continued fro 


| 
|registration of the unemployed. Such 
| Systems exist in countries which have 
| Universal unemployment insura nce. 
| Under the administration of such insur- 
| ance, provision*is made for the contin- 
| uous definition of unemployment, and 
for the registration of the unemployed. 
i= this country no such machinery ex- 
| ists. 

Data Are Inadequate 


In the absence of registration a com- | 
prehensive view of the extent of unem- 
| ployment can only be had by a count of 
the unemployed through a country - 
wide census. This method is, of neces- 
sity, inadequate because it must be lim- 
ited to the conditions prevailing during | 
# short period of time and because the 
fact of unemployment is not established | 
after investigation or by a search of the 
records of industry, but by personal in- 
auiries made by thougands of census 
enumerators throughout the country. 
How important these sources of error | 
careful examination o 
the census. 

Since it is much too expensive to take 
frequent censuses of u 


f the results of | 





of unemployment must be arrived at by 
reducing or increasing the volume of 
unemployment, found to. exist on the 
base date, in the proportion that the 


available indexes of unemployment show | 


a rise or fall in employment since then. 
Unless these indexes of employment 
are exhaustive, in the sense of including 
at least all the principal fields of em- 
ployment in the country, and making 
continuous provision for the inclusion 
of new and rapidly growing establish- 
ments in each industry or occupational 
field, they may fail to reveal the growth 
of employment in some occupations and 
its decline in others, The confidence 
which such estimates should inspire will 
depend, as has already been pointed 
out, on the adequacy of our indexes of 
employment. 
Bs _ April Tabulation 
For a view of the current unemploy- 
ment situation in the United States we 
now have ava'lable the partial results 
of the census of employment taken in 
April, 1930. Ir this census a serious 
effort has been made to ascertain the 
number of unemployed, within the terms 
of the categories set up, making allow- 
ance for the errors incident to anv 
enumeration of the kind, the inexperi- 
ence of the Burezu of the Census in the 


. 


field, and the caaracter of the field per-| 


sonnel it had te employ for this much 
more technical inquiry than the census 
of population. The staff employed by 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
| Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
| banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
| Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
| States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
Reopened: Greenwood Bank & Trust Co.,| sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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to have been weil done. If errors crept 
in they were prgbably due mainly to 
the inexperience of the enumerators and 
to lack of adequate supervision in the 
field. a 

Accepting these céfsus data as they 
are now reported, estimates of the num- 
bers fully unemployed in April, 1930, 
must be made by adding together the 


and looking for a job) and the numbers 
in Class (persons having jobs, but 
on lay-offs without pay, excluding those 
sick or voluntarily idle). The total for 
either of these groups alone gives an in- 
adequate and misleading picture of the 
volume of unemployment in the census 
period. The Bureau of the Census has 
completed its tabulation of Class A and 
finds the numbers included in this group 
to be 2,508,151. . 

Class B Data Unfinished 

The tabulations for Class B are not) 
yet completed and the published data | 
show a wide degree of variation in the 
relation between these two classes in 
various parts of the country and in va- 
rious industrial areas. On the basis of 
the tabulations of Class B already avail- 
able estimates of the combined total of 
Classes A and B run from 3,000,000 to 
3,350,000 depending upon whether deduc- 
tions are made from Class B of persons 
estimated to be employed on part time. 

The projection of these census data in 
ithe future would require either another 
| complete census, which is impracticable, 
lor sample censuses, or the use of the 
indexes of employment for estimating 
changes in the volume of unemployment 
since April, 1930. Although current esti- 
mates of the volume of unemployment 
in December, 1930, which place the num- 
bers then unemployed at near 5,000,000 
would seem reasonable in view of the 
available d&ta, no scientific conclusion | 
regarding the matter can be had without! 
a detailed analysis of the complete re- | 
turns of the census of 1930, of the re-! 
cent sample census in selected cities: 
taken by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and of the sample census 
made by the United States Bureau of 
the Census as of Jan. 15, 1931. : 
| For the more satisfactory and reliable 
measurement of unemployment in the fu- | 
ture, the Committee recommends the fol- 
lowing: . 

1. The prompt extension of employment 
statistics in the direction and in the man- 
ner described in the first part of this re- 
port, : 

2. The continuance of the decennial 
census of unemp:oyment. 5 

3. Serious consideration of the desir- 
lability of a quinquennial census of em- 
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the Bureau at Washington was prob-| 


ably the best i: ever had, and the edit- 
ing on the unzinployment census seems 


ployment, so that we shall have a more 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
. the State of New York. 


mbols are used to designate the States 


in which these securities are made: eligible, either by 
ulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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tions and employment in the great cate- 
goriés of industry. 

4. The latest data collected by the 
United States Bureau of the Census on 
unemployment, manufactures, occupa- 
tions and distribution constitute invalu- 
able material for explorations into the 
volume and character of unemployment 
in this country. This Committee strongly 
recommends, therefore, that the Bureau 
of the Census be instructed to arrange 
for the immediate preparation of census 
monographs on tie following subjects: 

a. Gcounniional changes. 

b. Unemployment. 

ce. Age changes of American workers. 

d. Man-hours. 

e. Changes in employment as revealed 
by the census sf manufactures. 

f. The relation between value of out- 
put, value added by manufacture, and 
wages. 

g. The distribution of employes by 
size of establishment. 

h. Employment in distributive trades. 

Part II of the report, Studies in 

Technological Unemployment, and 

Part III, Administrative Recommen- 

dations, will be published in full text 

in the issue of Feb. 18. 








To Debtors Asked 


Appropriation of 50 Millions 
Sought for Stricken Areas 


Authorization of an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 from; which amounts could 
be loaned to obligors on defaulted com- 
mercial paper in the drought or storm- 
stricken areas of the United States 
would be provided under a bill (H. R. 
17029) just introduced by Represent- 
ative Stone (Rep.), of Norman, Okla. 
The full text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that during the 
present emergency but for a period not 
to exceed one year after the date of the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized, in the drought 
and (or) storm-stricken areas of the 
United States, to loan to any person for 
the purpose of enabling him to discharge 
the unpaid principal and interest upon 
any matured or defaulted note or other 
evidence of indebtedness (except mort- 
gages on real property) made by him 
or upon which he is an obligor and held 
by a bank or trust company, whether 
or not in receivership. 

Such loans shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions and subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall prescribe, except that no} 
such loan shall be made for a longer pe- 
riod than three years and shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of not to exceed 5 per 
cent per annum. For the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act 
including all expenses and charges in- 
curred in so doing, there is authorized 


‘Aurnorizen STaTeMeNTS ONLY ARE 


PustisHEeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Unitep States DalLy 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency, 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) . 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) At Cee 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) ........ 

Italy’ (lira) .. 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) ... 

China (yuan dollar) 

EMGIG (PURER) 6. i ik eee cece... BORRUS 
Japan (yen) 49.4034 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Argument Is Heard 
On Application for 
Water Power Right 


Federal Commission Said to 
Lack Jurisdiction in Peti- 
tion of Appalachian Pow- 
er Company 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
ect, it should issue a minor part license 


containing only ednditions naturally and 
reasonably adapted to the protection of 
navigation on the Kanawha, into which 
the New River flows, 150 miles below the 
proposed project. In testifying on the 
proposed navagible capacity of the 
Kanawha River, Mr. Micou read from 
reports of the Chief of Engineers. 


He called attention to the opinion of 
the Attorney General, handed down 
in July, 1930, in which it was ruled that 
it was feasible and proper for the Com- 
mission to issue a minor part license in 
the interest of the United States. 

Ex-Gov. E. Lee Trinkle, of Virginia, 
stated that the drought conditions of 
western Virginia had. brought’ consider- 
able unemployment and that the devel- 
opment of the project would give em- 
ployment to hundreds and bring pros- 
perity into the Radford area of Virginia. 


William E. Carson, chairman of the 
Virginia State Conservation Commis- 
sion, represented Governor Pollard and 
delegated Mr. Trinkle and the Mayor of 
Pulaski, C. W. Calfee, to present the 
view of the State. Mr. Calfee stated 
that he was “extremely anxious” to see 
the work started so that the dam could 
be constructed at once. He called at- 
tention to $200,000 expenditures by the 
State in building,roads and of $1,000,- 
000 by the company for the purchase 
of property. Delay in granting the 
license, due to the question of jurisdic- 
tion, he said, has prevented further ac- 
tion. He pointed out that about 1,600 
people in the town of Pulaski are being 


publicly supported. The construction of | 


the plant would give many of them em- 
ployment, he said. 
Precedent Involved 
F. M. Livezey, attorney for the West 


Virginia Public Service Commission, in} 
submitting a brief, explained that West 


Virginia was interested in the proceed- 
ings “because a decision herein will es- 
tablish a precedent for application to 
pending and proposed applications for 
licenses under the Federal Water Power 
Act for projects on _ nonnavigable 
streams in West Virginia.” 

A letter by Governor W. G. Conley to 
the old Power Commission dated Mar. 8, 
1930 was read by Mr. Livezey. In refer- 
ence to the projects of this kind, Gover- 
nor Conley stated: “It is our view that 
the Federal Government has no juris- 
diction excepting in so far as the opera- 
tion pf. such projects, after construction 
thereof, might prove somewhat to in- 
jure navigation on streams to which the 
project streams are tributary.” 


Mr. Livezey, in admitting the power 
of the Federal Government over inter- 
state commerce and of interstate navi- 
gation, stated that “it cannot be said 
that the regulation and supervision of 
the construction and maintenance of the 
project works as respects the develop- 
ment of water power, the expropriation 
of excess profits, the amortization of in- 
vestment, recapture by the United States, 
and other conditions authorized by sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Act, have any 
substantial relation to the protection of 
navigation.” West Virginia, he ex- 
plained, opposed the exercise under the 
guise of the power over navigation: by 
the Federal Gescaans other powers 
that are not connected or related and 
which by the Constitution are reserved 
to the several States and the people, 
and that licensing for projects on non- 
navigable streams involved such a use 
of that power, hence would be opposed 
by the State. 


Rate Question 


He called attention to the delay and 
uncertainty in authorizing power proj- 
ects in West Virginia: because of the 
questionable jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission, Objection was raised 
also to the Federal Power Commission 
issuing rate regulations. 

Kentucky was represented by C. R. 
Luker, on behalf of the Governor. He 
pointed out that projects are being 
blocked there because of the uncertainty, 
The power companies are able, he ex- 
plained, to store the surplus water, stop 
the periodic floods, and render a public 
service without interfering with the nec- 
essary flow of water. For the Federal 
Government’ to recapture the plants in 








frequent and more reliable record than 
lis now available of the shifts in occupa- 


to be appropriated the sum of $50,- 
000 


50 years, he said, tramples upon the 
rights of Kentucky. It is essentially a 
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Reorganization 
Is Proposed fo 


D.T.& I. Road 


wees ane 
Proposal Filed With I. C. @. 
Is Designed to Bring Af- 
filiated Companies Inte 


Closer Union 
res og eaten } 
Reorganization of the Detroit, Tole 
and Ironton Railroad to bring into clo; 
union the ‘various constituent and) 4 


> 


filiated companies now comprising } 


| system lines, was proposed in an a 
|eation filed with the Interstate 


merce Commission on Feb. 16, by th 
railroad. (Finance Docket No. 8683) 
The carrier, according to its applita- 
tion, proposes to acquire by deed, ASs- 
signment and other appropriate instru 
ments, the lines of railroad, propert | 
and equipment, of the Detroit and Irpn 
ton Railroad, and the Toledo-Detgbi 


| Railroad, 


Further Proposals 


It is further proposed to create a fits 


|and refunding mortgage by a deed \o 
| trust to the Detroit Trust Company, a: 
| trustee, and to issue bonds thereunde» 
|The railroad plans to increase its au 


thorized capital stock to $25,000,000, com- 


|sisting of 250,000 shares of commovy 


stock of the par value of $100 each, b: 
amendment to its certificate of incorpora 


| tion, and to issue further common stock. 


Part of the plan involves the changing 


|of the road’s preferred stock into ar 
| equal number of shares of common stock 


and to retire its adjusted mortgage bonds 
by the issuance of common stock to the 
holders thereof on a basis of one such 
share for each $100 principal amount 
of such bonds, cause to be discharged its 
adjustment mortgage, and to retire the 
first mortgage bohds of the Detroit and 
Irontown Railroad and cause the first 
mortgage of the Detroit & Ironton to be 
discharged. 


The properties which the D. T. & I. 
proposes to acquire deed to “are now 
and have been for some time in the con- 
trol and operated by the applicant and 
their unification for single ownership and 
operation will result in substantial eco- 
nomies with respect to management and 
operation and will enable it to complete 
more effectively with the larger systems 
serving the same territory,.and give im- 
proved service to the public,” the applica- 
tion stated. 


Details of New Issue 


Under the new mortgage which the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton proposes to 
form, it is proposed to issue $10,776,000 
of first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, to be delivered to the holders of, 
or in exchange for, a like amount of 
first mortgage gold bonds of the’Detroi: » 
and Ironton; $4,472,200 aggregate pa. 
value of common stock to be delivered in 
exchange for a like amount of share < 
of the Detroit and Ironton’s stock; $7. 
571,400 of common stock to be delivere . 
in exchange for the ecarrier’s adjus 
ment mortgage bonds; $5,990,000 of com- 
mon stock in exchange for a like amougt, 
of preferred stock. t 

None of the securities proposed to be 
issued will be. sold, but. delivered in ex- 
change for other securities, 


Bond Issue Authorized 
For Missouri Pacific 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Approval Conditional 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue not exceeding $61.- 
200,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, Series-I, it was 
announced by notice in Finance Docket 
No. 8662 made public Feb. 16. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 92% per cent: of par and accrued 
interest. Of the total proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds, $42,874,000 is to be 
used for refunding purposes and che re- 
mainder to reimburse the railroad’s 
treasury in part for capital expenditures 
made therefrom. 

The following condition to its appr-val 
of the issue was attached by the Commis- 
sion: 

“Provided, however, and the authority 
herein granted is upon the expres: condi- 
tion, that out of the proceeds from the 
sale of said bonds, in excess of the 
amount required to retire underlying 
bonds, the applicant shall set aside $10,- 
857,138, shall hold said amount in a 
separate fund, and shall not .xpend any 
part of the’proceeds so held in fund until 
it has shown to the satisfaction of this 
Commission that it has made expendi- 
tures for additions and bett2rments dur- 
ing the year 1930 equal to the part of 
such proceeds to be expended.” 


Iowa Sets Referendum 
On Highway Bond Issue 


. State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Feb. 16. 


The Iowa House of Representatives 


has adopted a joint ‘resolution fixing 
June 16 as the date of the referendum 
at which the voters will pass upon the | 
proposed $100,000,000 road bond: issue. | 
The issue before the electors will be * 
a constitutional amendment authorin 
highway indebtedness of $100,000,000, * 
The«amendment already has passed two 
sessions of the General Assembly and 
approval of the voters is the last step 
in its enactment, 


Alabama Governor Names | 
Four for Banking Boar: 


"State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb. 16. « 

Appointment of the personnel of th: 

State Banking Board, to serve as mem 

bers of that body for the next four years, 

has just been announced by Governor 

B. M. Miller as follows: Walter Honley, 

Birmingham; J. B. Barnett, Monroeville; 

Frank Callem, Clanton, and H. C. Arm- 
strong, Selma. 


State matter and as soon as jurisdi 
is settled, the much needed projects ‘¢ 
be launched, he asserted. 

Assistant Attorney General Beeler. 
Tennessee, and Assistant Attorney ( 
eral Caldwell, of Arkansas presente: 
the Commission substantially the 
arguments made by representativ: 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Tenn 
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onsider the possibility of devising some 
plan whereby. those institutions might 
‘ecome members of the Federal Reserve 
system. Many of them would be glad 
so. join, he declared. They would bor- 
Po Vv very: little, he predicted, but stated 
he:?t membership should be accompanied 
imi.,permission for them, in ‘emergencies, 
Jn; least, to borrow from the reserve 
tanks for periods of three or four 
-months, with high-grade bonds as col- 
lateral. Their membership would sub- 
stantially strengthen the system, he de- 
glared. 
4 9 Mr. Stephenson referred to the Eco- 
jomic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
t 43 Bankers Association as having under 
6@sideration some of the matters with 
which the Senate committee is dealing, 
and declared that such recommenda- 
. ¥ions for changes in the law as are made 
“‘should come from the membership of 
;that committee. One thing which they 
wave been studying, he continued, is 
“proadening the base of eligible paper 
“4or rediscount with Federal Reserve 
thanks. In a preliminary report on that 
‘matter, May 7, 1930, they opposed the 
-use of railroad bonds and municipal se- 
curities as collateral for borrowing at 
weserve banks, and recommended fur- 
fther study be given to making install- 
ment finance paper eligible. 
* While the report of the Economic Pol- 
fcy Commission has not been adopted by 
the association as a whole, Mr. Stephen- 
son explained that he believed it to fairly 
represent the attitude of the entire mem- 
bership. In referring to the position of 
the Association on Branch Banking, the 
witness told.the Committee that the as- 
sociation stood for the preservation of the 
State banking systems and State bank- 
ing laws. He pointed out that the reso- 
lution adopted at Cleveland stated spe- 
cifically that National banks should not 
be given branch privileges not enjoyed 
by State banks. 


- Attributes Failures to 


“Economic Conditions 


The membership of- the American 
Bankers’ Association numbers 20,000, Mr. 
Stephenson told the Committee, of which 
number 6,400 are National banks. The 
Federal Legislative Committee of the as- 
sociation, he explained, interests itself 
in pending legislation before Congress, 
but it is a delicate matter for them to 
take any action, because the association 
represents all classes of banks and all 
varieties of banking opinion, and what- 
ever they did might prejudice some sec- 

“ition of the association. 
4 The association president attributed 
"the bank failures of recent years more 
to fundamental économic conditions than 
“to bad bank management. Good roads 
y 4nd the automobile had contributed to 
“he failure of many small communities, 
the declared, and to the failure of many 
ye. Bank customers can now go to 
county seat towns to transact their busi- 
ness, and they probably will never again 
ive their support to the very small rural 
anks, 
. Mr. Stephenson referred to the or- 
ganization of regional clearing houses 
being fostered by the association as one 
method of improving banking conditions, 
and stated that there have been organ- 
ized 26 regional and county clearing 
houses under the plan advanced by the 
association. Bank management confer- 
ences held under association auspices 
have been helpful, also, he declared. 

A minimum capital of $50,000 for 
banks and a linit on the number of 
banks accordine to population were pro- 
posed by Mr. Stephenson, 

The small banks of Indiana were not 
in the call-money market to any extent, 
the South Bend banker asserted. Most 
of their money was employed at home 
and in the paver of installment finance 
companies. Considerable amounts went 
into real estate loans for building pur- 
poses. The loans of banks and building 
and loan associations on real estate 
will eventually turn out all right, in 
his opinion, as with returning business 
real estate vaiues will improve. The 
building and loan associations of Indi- 
ana are in sound condition, he told the 









Committee. Many of them operate a 
savings bank business, in effect, he 
added. 


Eugene Meyer, whose nomination as 
Governor of tha Federal Reserve Board 
is before the Senate, and who was pres- 
ent at the hearing, asked Mr. Stephen- 

‘gon if the banks loaned any consider- 
able percentage of their funds on real 
estate in the form of securities such as 
real estate bonds, The Indiana banker 
replied that considerable sums _ were 
Joaned on securities such as those issued 
by S. W. Straus Company, and that 
some banks did a local business of that 
character, letting their customers partici- 
pate in the purchase of mortgage cer- 
tificates. 

Oscar Wells, chairman of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, will ap- 
pear Feb, 17. 

The American Bankers Association 
resolution on branch banking follows in 
full text: 

“The American system of unit bank- 
ing, as contrasted with the banking 
systems of other countries, has been pe- 
,culiarly adapted to the highly diversi- 
‘fied community life of the United States. 
‘The future demands the continued 
growth and service of the unit bank in 
‘areas economically able to support sound, 
dndependent banking of this type, es- 
pecially as a protection against undue 
centralization of banking power. Modern 
transportation and other economic 
changes both.in the large centers and 
gihe country districts make necessary 
e »me readjustment of banking facilities. 


‘ 
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(Uniform Banking Law for States 
| Is Advocated at Senate Hearmg Report Shows 


Rome C. Stephenson, of Ametivan Bankers Gain in Deposits 


Association, Says Federal Reserve System 
Is Most Perfect Ever Devised 
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“In view of these facts, this associa- | 
tion, while reaffirming its belief in the 
unit bank, recognizes that a modifica- 


tion of its former reslutions condemning | tion statement of weekly reporting mem- 
branch banking in any form is advisable.| her banks in leading cities on Feb. 11 
The association believes in the econorhic| made public Feb. 16 shows a decrease 


desirability of community-wide branch 
banking in metropolitan areas and 


county-wide branch banking in rural dis-| net demand deposits and $15,000.000 in 


tricts where economically justifiable. 
“The association supports 
respect the autonomy of the laws of the 
separate States in sees to banking. 
No class of banks in the several States 
should enjoy greater rights in respect to 
the establishment of branches than banks 
chartered under the State laws. 


Opposes Suggestion for 
One National System 


At the afternoon session Mr. Traylor 
told the committee that, generally speak- 
ing, he was convinced the difficulties that 
have overtaken the banking business in 
the last 10 years have not been those 
inherent in the banking system, or in 
its supervision or management. They 
go very much deeper than that, he de- 
clared, and involve the determination of 
questions much more difficult. The con- 
ditions in banking are not unlike those 
that overtook business generally, he 
added, but the banks, and especially the 
;small banks, encountered them first, and 
perhaps will require longer to correct 
their effects. , 

“It may be admitted,” declared the 
witness, “that for 10 or 15 years prior 
to 1920 there had been organized banks 
with capital inadequate to withstand pe- 
riods of depression. They served a use- 
ful purpose. Had there not been a com- 
plete collapse of economic values, live 
stock, farm land, and prices of agricul- 
{tural products, many of them that have 
closed would be functioning and serving 
their communities. I am not prepared 
to admit that incompetency, lack of 
judgment or of abillity are responsible 
for their failure. Industry as a whole 
including some of the most wisely man- 
aged corporations are suffering from the 
same difficulties. 

“But the situation is before us,” he 
continued, “and the public welfare is to 
be served. We may differ as to the 
causes and as to the remecéets, but we all 
desire to serve the public good as ex- 
pressed in human welfare. I have read 
with interest the suggestions that have 
been made to your Committee. I regret 
that I cannot agree with some of my 
very good friends who have suggested 
one national system of banks. I believe 
that such a proposal is fraught with 
more hazard to our political and eco- 
nomic life than any suggestion seriously 
proposed in my lifetime. 


Favors Independent 
Unit Method of Banking 


“T recognize the trend of much modern 
thinking is toward consolidation and fed- 
eralization. In certain directions that 
may be excusable. Perhaps the public 
;good is best served in some directions 
by that method. But I cannot subscribe 
to the theory that to put the credit fa- 
cilities completely under the domination 
and supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment would either effect the cures de- 
sired or fail to lead to political and eco- 
nomic difficulties not easily surmounted. 

“I believe in the independent unit sys- 
tem of banking which this country has 
always enjoyed. The thing to be feared 
most is the extent to which in supposed 
emergencies we modify that system. My 
conviction is that if we were to nation- 
alize the banking structure (a political 
impossibility) the extension of branch 
banking would be inevitable and the de- 
velopment out of that situation would 
be in due course a very small number of 
large units with complete control over 
credit facilities, a development which I 
regard as extremely unforunate.” 

“That all banks should be compelled 
to join the Federal Reserve System I 
regard as equally dangerous,” the 
speaker continued. He gave as his opin- 
ion that not all of the small banks should 
belong, and suggested a minimum capi- 
tal for members of $250,000 to $500,000. 
The smaller institutions produce only a 
limited volume of paper which should 
be eligible for discount and as a basis 
for currency, he declared. They have a 
distinct place to fill, he went on, and 
serve a useful purpose. They should get 
their surplus credit from correspondent 
banks rather than from the Federal re- 
serve banks, however, in his opinion. 

“If the Feder@l banks and the na- 
tional banking system are to serve their 
largest usefulness, he continued, “mem- 
bership must be’ made to mean a maxi- 
mum of safety and security to depositors. 
We may theorize as we will about bank 
examinations, supervision and manage- 
ment, we know that it is difficult to 
make them effective, and that the hazard 
increases as the size of the bank de- 
creases.” 

Compulsory membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should come from 
a public demand so strong that substan- 
tial banks could not stay out, the speaker 
asserted. 

Branch banking development should 
come slowly, Mr. Traylor asserted, be- 
cause bankers in this country do not 
know branch bank methods and proce- 
dure. A banker, he declared, has a big 
enough job to take care of things under 
his-own roof, There could be no greater 
blow to the country, he added, than Na- 
tion-wide control of credit facilities. 

Banking control should be within the 
State, according to Mr. Traylor. He 
would prohibit ownership of more than 
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Bank Deposits 
Federal Reserve | Measure on Veterans’ Loan 





Fiscal Operations 


Loans Decrease Despite In- 
crease in Holdings of 
Securities, According to 
Weekly Summary 


The Federal Reserve’s Board condi- 


for the week of $23,000,000 in loans and 
investments, increases of $23,000,000 in 


time deposits, and a decrease of $13,000,- 


Loans on securities increased $34,000,-4 
000 at reporting member banks in the 
New York district and $16,000,000 at all 
reporting banks, and declined $10,000,- 
000 in the Chicago district. ‘All other” 
loans declined $41,000,000 in the New 
York district, $16,000,000 in the Boston 


banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $6,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, while all reporting banks 
show a small reduction for the week. 
Holdings of other securities increased 
$12,000,000 in the Boston district, $11,- 
000,000 in the Atlanta district, $8,000,000 
in the Cleveland district and $41,000,000 








Passed By House 363 to 39 





Mr. Bacharach Says Plan Probably Can Be Financed With- 
out Bond Issue; Mr. Hawley Predicts 


Increased 


Taxation 
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shall. be no higher he 4% per cent 
compounded annually. The change from 
the original plan of 4 per cent simple 
interest to 4% per cent compound inter- 
est will result in a difference in the in- 
terest account of about $300.000,000. 


Treasury Disapproved 


Existing Measure 

“Those of us who were here in 1924 | 
will: remember that the Treasury De-}| 
partment did not approve of the enact- 
ment of the bill which is now the present | 
adjusted compensation law: 

“Mr. Mills, the present Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, was at that time 
a Member of the House and a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
voted against the bill. We all know that 
the Treasury Department always deplores 
the spending of money by Congress. But 
it seems to me that the Department 
should not condemn. and oppose this bill | 
which simply gives the veteran the right | 
to increase his loans from 22% per cent} 
to 50 per cent because, and I again re-| 
peat, if the veteran held a similar policy | 
with any of the old line insurance com- | 
panies, he would be entitled to a loan 
value of 53 per cent, and the money | 
due ‘the veterans would be paid without 





at all reporting banks. s 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks 
aggregated $68,000,000 on Feb, 11, the 
principle change fox the week being an 
increase of $9,000,000 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks 
in each Federal reserve district on 
Feb. 11, as made public by the Fed- 
eral: Reserve Board Feb. 16 are 
shown in tabulation at the bottom of 
this page.) 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement — 


Feb. 
Made Publ 
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Receipts 
$1,235,443.17 


Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax .....-:--- 705,220.12 
Miscellaneous internal 

FOVENUE «...-. er cerees 1,802,330.33 

Miscellaneous receipts..... 453,677.98 








Total ordinary receipts:. $4,196,671.60 
Public debt receipts ad 800,000.00 





Balance previous day 154,312,732.67 


Total 


coker cccee ce ve $159,809,404.27 
» Expenditures 


General expenditures...... $8,234,795,.75 
Interest on public debt.... 105,441.02 
Refunds of receipts........ 115,444.27 
Panama Canal..........--. 34,852.09 
Operations in special ac- 

SR Se 10,046,01 
Adjusted-service certificate 

BM ee ax cia els asthe ens e 46,181.87 
Civil-service retirement 

ee sts werd Sawde 85,600.47 
Investment of trust funds 10,727.72 


Total ordinary expendi- 


$8,621,633.76 


BED SS cies ches eo a wets ee 93,424.75 
Balance today.....:......- 150,594,345,.76 
Metals nds ow'iis dae nate $159,309,404,27 


———————eoorrrerr sree e_eeeePe—neeS—ee 
25 per cent of a bank’s capital by inter- 
ests outside the State. e would not 
permit a branch to be operated outside 
the State of location of the parent bank. 
National banks, however, should have 
the same rights within the State, in his 
opinion, that State banks possess. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of. Virginia, 
drew an analoygy between nation-wide 
correspondent banking and nation-wide 
branch banking, and asked Mr. Traylor 
if they were not much the same, Mr. 
Traylor replied that he could see no 
analogy, one being a voluntary relation- 
ship and the other not, The correspond- 
ent relationship gives the city bank no 
authority over the country bank nor re- 
sponsibility for it other than a moral 
obligation. The chief concern of the city 
bank is the safety of its loans. It is a 
matter of mutual benefit, Mr. Traylor ex- 
plained. Senator Glass stated that the 
intention of the Federal Reserve Act 
was to liberate country banks from the 
necessity of maintaining balances with 
city correspondent banks. 

The Chicago banker told the Com- 
mittee that there was now little oppo- 
sition to branch banking in Chicago. 
Those who formerly opposed it most vig- 
orously, he declared, are now its most 
ardent proponents. ~ 

Security affiliates are not wholly to be 
condemned, in Mr. Traylor’s opinion, 
“Quite the contrary,” he declared. They 
should, however, he stated, be exam- 
ined, their statements should be made 
public, and they should be definitely and 
sharply restricted in the ownership of 
their own stock. 

It is very difficult to use the redis- 
count rate to control stock speculations, 
Mr. Traylor told the committee, and he 
doubted that it could be successfully 
done. Some Federal Reserve credit un- 
doubtedly got into the speculative mar- 
ket, he declared. For instance, he told 
the committee, “‘we may have been re- 
discounting eligible paper for our cus- 
tomers, and they using the proceeds to 
speculate with.” 

The Federal Reserve Board should 
have reported to it all dealings with for- 
eign banks on the part of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, Mr. Traylor stated, in 
reply to questions. He was of the opin- 
ion, however, that as a matter of effi- 
ciency in operation, the Federal Reserve 
Banks might join in having the New 
York bank act as their agent in for- 
eign operations. 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


‘rincipal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Feb. 11,1931. 


3 





(In millions of dollars) 





: Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total 22,659 1,470 9,175 1,312 2,227 621 574 
Loans—total ....+++. poesers 15,605 1,074 6,331 853 1,439 437 421 
Tim BAOUPTICIGS « c2.0.0 0:0.9.016e8d 7,319 419 3,441 453 689 167 132 
All other |... .cccercvecees 8,286 655 2,890 400 750 270 289 
Investments—total ......... 7,054 396 = s-:2,844 459 788 184 153 
U. S. Govt. securities ..... 3,355 146 =: 1,479 170 383 16 62 
thpther securities .......++. 3,699 250 1,365 289 405 108 91 
P herve with F, R. Bank ... 1,786 98 857 86 137 40 39 
Re heraeeEh sds vos s shed 234 14 68 15 26 17 10 
™ + demand deposits .....++. 13,672 877 6,409 755 1,119 333 302 
) ye deposits .....eeseees 7,175 517 1,774 374 991 246 220 
ernment deposits .....-+- 80 8 16 7 8 5 8 
me: from banks .......++5+ 1,778 110 159 128 158 100 89 
to banks .......-00++:5 3,826 151 1,409 255 382 123 113 

68 2 16 4 10 5 9 


r 
gat o:wings from F, R. Bank 
ae 
it 


Chi. St.L. Minn. . K.C. Dallas 8. F, 
3,298 630 352 635 434 1,931 
2,403 453 223 385 316 1,270 
1,183 187 77 106 91 374 
1,220 266 146 279 225 896 
895 177 129 250 118 661 
431 42 64 106 68 328 
464 135 65 144 50 333 
260 46 23 55 83 112 
33 7 5 12 7 20 
1,844 365 200 461 274 743 
1,296 237 150 195 151 1,024 
12 > ion 1 5 10 
288 111 84 189 121 241 
525 134 83 222 129 300 
5 ° os 5 ess 12 


any confusion to the financial condition 
of the country. And the veterans would 
feel as if they had been given justice. 

“It is difficult to understand why the 
Treasury Department should be so much 
conc@rned about how much it is going 
to raise the cost of bonds if this legis- 
lation goes into effect; only last Friday 
they sold $175,000,000 worth of three- 
month notes on a basis of 1 per cent per 
annum. 

“There is no doubt in my mind hut 
that the cost of this legislation can be 
financed without a bond issue. This bill 
is in the interest of fair play to the vet- 
erans, and it seems to me most unusual 
if this great Government of ours can- | 
not be equally as well in the discharge | 
of its just obligations as could be done} 
by a private corporation, in justice to| 
that great body of our manhood and 
womanhood who went forth to war, will- 
ing to lay down their lives, if necessary, 
for the honor and glory of their coun- 


sition. He said zeny legislation that. de- 
fers a return to normal conditions in 
this country would cause losses’ to the 
people as a whole, including the’ vet- 
erans; that the country is paying $866,- 
000,000 annually now under all veter- 
ans’ legislation; that the bill would af- 
ford little relief to the many holders 
of adjusted certificates, and that the 
legislation would not be satisfactory to 
the veterans or the country. He said 
the bill probably would temporarily 
stimulate business, but its final effect 
would be serious and disappointing. 

The full text of Mr. Hawley’s speech 
follows: 

“The people of the United States must 
earnestly desire that we emerge from the 
present depression involving agriculture, 
labor, industry, and in fact, practically 
every activity in this.country. The re- 
sumption of normal conditions will bene- 
fit the whole people and all its various 
groups. Any legislation by Congress that 
defers our return to normal activities and 
continues present conditions will cause 
great losses not only to the veterans for 
whom this bill is proposed but to all our 
population. 

“T have had an active part in the 
preparatian of legislation for the benefit 
of World War veterans, and have. sup- 
ported the other measures under which 
we have paid over $5,000,000,000. This 
amount is steadily increasing. We are 
paying for all veteran legislation over 
$866,000,000 annually, in which the 
World War veterans have their propor- 
tionat® part. The Congress and the coun- 
try have not been unmindful of or un- 
grateful to these men for their valiant 
services. 


Adjustment for Army 


Pay Through Insurance 


“Following the World War, it was pro- 
posed that some adjustment of the pay 
of the veterans be made since civilian 
wages exceeded the Army pay, with the 
result that the adjusted service certifi- 
cate plan was adopted under which vet- 
erans became entitled to a life insurance 
certificate payable in 20 years or upon 
the death of the veteran, and containing 
certain loan privileges. 





try.” 
Representative Hawley led the oppo- 


“Such certificates generally bear date 
of January, 1925, and hence are not pay- 








( 


able to living veterans until 1945. The 
face value of outstanding certificates is 
$3,423,000,000. Since 1925, the business 
of the Government and the affairs of 
the country have been proceeding on the 
understanding that prior to 1945 the face 
value of the certificates was to be paid 
only in the event of the death of the 
soldier. After those who had only small 
amounts due were paid, the death losses 
alone required payment in cash out of the 
Treasury. 

“Recently, a movement was initiated 
to pay the face value of the certificates 
in full at once—14 years before their due 
date. According to the information I 
have this was not originated by the vet- 
erans generally but by ambitious souls 
for obvious.reasons. Prior to that the 
veterans were carrying on, as part of 
our citizenry, participating in the gen- 
eral activities of the people. So far as 
legislation was concerned, their interest 
lay in providing for the care of their 
wounded, disabled or handicapped com- 
rades, for which over $5,000,000,000 has 
already been expended, and for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of the 
veterans. 

Relief Offered by 
Measure Declared Small 

“The pending bill proposes to more 
than double the present loan value of the 
certificates, that is make it 50 per cent 
of the face value; on loans made here- 
after the veteran is to pay 4% per.cent 
compound interest. To the holders of 
certificates, and there are many of them, 
the bill affords little relief, The average 
face value of the certificates is prac- 
tically $1,000. 

“Tf a veteran borrows the 50 per cent 
authorized under the bill, and is unable 
to keep yp the interest payments, at the 
end of 14 years the accumulated interest 
will be some $420 and he will have as a 
remainder due him about $80. In my 
opinion, tha legislation will not be satis- 
factory to or meet the general approval 
of either the veterans or the country. 

“The Veterans’ Bureau states that if 
an adequate force is given them, the 
loans proposed in the bill will require 
81x or more months for their adjust- 
ment—that is, until all seeking loans 
have been accommodated, and that will 
prove a disappointment to hundreds of 
thousands. 

“The face value of the certificates is 
$3,423,000,000. If loans are made to the 
full amount of 50 per cent, that will re- 
quire the Treasury to find purchasers for 
securities to the amount of $1,711,500,- 
000, if all veterans so borrow, less the 
amount loaned from the United States 
life insurance fund, of $286,000,000, or a 
net of $1,425,500,000. If only 60 per 
cent of the veterans borrow, the net 
amount to be raised by the Treasury 
would be $740,900,000. 

“T believe that more than 60 per cent 
will apply for loans because the bill of- 
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fers an apparent, inducement to borrow, 
since the amounts that may be obtained 
at one time are materially increased. 
Two things must be remembered: - (1) 
that the Treasury has practically. no cash 
with which to pay the veterans, and (2) 
the United States life insurance fund 
can not continue the loans if the interest 
rate on them proves unattractive, as that 
fund belongs to 675,000 veterans who 
are paying premiums on their insurance 
and there is no reason in morals. or 
equity why their interests should be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of others. This 
fund is now earning 4.74 per cent. 

“The loans proposed will probably have 
a temporary stimulating effect on busi- 
ness, afford some temporary relief and 
that effect will vanish, unless there is 
otherwise a geacral economic recovery, 
so that the final effect will be serious 
and disappointing. 

“The major issue before the country is 
the economic revovery—in agriculture, 
in employment oi labor, in purchase of 
raw materials, and in every other ac- 
tivity of our people. To do this requires 
confidence in business and funds avail- 
able for investirents in enterprise. The 
discussion has proceeded on the suppo- 
sition that securities would have to be 
offered only to the amount required by 
the loans. This is only a part of the 
picture, 


Increase in 
| Taxation Predicted 


“There are outstanding some $3,000,- 
000,000 of shorc-term securities. 


) ere 
will be a deficit ut the end of this fiscal 
year of some $500,000,000, The out- 


look for the nexi fiscal year is not as- 
suring. In order to reduce the short- 
term paper to manageable proportions 
the Treasury will need to offer in the 
next few months, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000,000 cf long-term securities 
to effect a reduction of short-term. se- 
curities, 

_If we add to this $740,000,000 to pro- 
vide for the loans, if only 60 per cent 
avail themselves of them, this will cre- 
ate a situation unanticipated by the 
Treasury and by the industries of the 
country, exceadingly serious in char- 
acter, imperiling our economic recov- 
ery, and the extension of the present 
depression would have adverse results 
no one can now forecast. A material in- 
crease in taxation is in the offing.” 
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' New Issue 


Dated Februar 


Interest payable February 1 and. August 1 in New York City, Boston, 


$15,000,000 


Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co. 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 


5% Series 
y 1, 1931 


due 1951 


Due February 1, 1951 


or Chicago. Callable at 105 and interest through 


February 1, 1936, thereafter at 10314 and interest through February 1, 1941, thereafter at 102 and interest 
through February 1, 1946, and thereafter prior to maturity at 100 and interest. Coupon Bonds, 


registerable as to principal. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee. 


These Bonds Are Legal Investments for Savings Banks in New Hampshire and Vermont 


TAX PROVISIONS: The Company will agree to pay interest without d 
exceeding 2% per annum which it may be required or permitted to 


Issuance Authorized by the Illinois Commerce Commission 


eduction for any FederalgIncome Tax not 
ay thereon or retain therefrom, and to refund 


Pennsylvania 4 mills tax, Maryland 4% mills tax, Connecticut 4 mills tax, California 2 mills tax, or Massachusetts’ 
income tax not exceeding 6% per annum, upon application and under the conditions to be provided in the Mortgage. 


Reference is made to a circular descriptive of these Bonds, which is summarized in part as follows, for a more complete statement 
respecting the Company and these Bonds: 


Company: 


Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co., incorporated 1861 in Illinois, will own and operate 


electric power and light, gas, water, heating and/or transportation properties in north cen- 
tral, central and southeastern Illinois. The properties furnish electric power and light, gas, heating and 
transportation service in Rockford, one of the most important industrial centers in Illinois, distribute.gas 
in Freeport, and supply electric power and light, gas and water in Lincoln. The Company will serve more 
than 39,300 electric. customers and over 30,800 gas customers located in 57 communities having a com- 


bined estimat 


Security: 


ed population in excess of 160,000. 


This issue of $15,000,000 First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, in the opinion of 


counsel, will be secured by a direct first mortgage on a substantial portion of the Com- 
pany’s fixed properties, including the gas properties in Rockford and the electric, gas and water 
systems in Lincoln, and will be further secured by a direct mortgage on the remainder of its fixed 
properties, to be presently owned, subject only to $2,714,000 of divisional bonds maturing in 1932 


and in 1939, 
the Company 


s only funded debt. 


Upon completion of this financing, these Bonds and divisional bonds will constitute 


Earnings: Earnings for the twelve months ended November 30, 1930 derived from the properties to be 
owned by the Company, and annual charges after giving effect to this financing, were as follows: 


Net earnings, as shown above, were equal to over 


Gross Operating Revenues and Other Income 


Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes (excluding Federal 


Income Taxes) 


Net Earnings before Interest, Depreciation, etc 


Annual Interest Requirements on Funded Debt to be outstanding 


(including this issue)..., 


$5;241,766 
2,743,029 


$2,498,737 


$ 885,700 


? 


8 times the annual interest requirements on the 


entire funded debt of the Company to be outstanding upon comptetion of this financing. Over 6214% 
of the net earnings shown above was derived from the sale of electricity and 2714% from the sale of 
manufactured gas, aggregating more than 90% of -total net earnings as above. 


Ownership and Management: The Company will be an important operating subsidiary of Central Gas and 


___ Eleectric*Company, which is controlled by Central P 
tion, and its properties will be under the management of the latter corporation. 


We Recommend These Bonds for Investment 


Price 941% and Interest, Yielding ever 5.45% 


ublice Service Corpora- 


These Bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to approval of counsel as to all 


legal matte 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


neeorporated 


Chase Securities Corporation 


West & Co. 


February 17, 1931. 


E. H. Rollins & 


incorporated 


It is expected that Bonds in temporary form will be available for delivery on or about March 2, 1931. 


Central-illinois Company 


Contineytal Illinois Company 


incorporated 





Albert E. Peirce & Co. 
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Restoring Earning Capacity 


of Physically Disabled ++ + + 


Maine Educator Points to Beneficial Results 
of Rehabilitation Work as It Is Carried on by 
« States With Federal Assistance 


By EDWARD E. RODERICK 


Deputy Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


a concerted effort been made, 
through a national program, to 
rehabilitate persons who have become 
permanently disabled through accident, 
disease and congenital causes. 
It is estimated that more than 200,- 
000 persons become disabled each year 
in this country alone. If these were 


Or within the past decade has 


@ allowed to go unaided and no effort 


made to restore them to some sort of 
remunerative employment the burden 
on society would soon become exces- 
sive. 

° v ° 

This factor, important as it may. 
seem to be, palés into insignificance 
when the problem is considered from a 
humanitarian standpoint. When an in- 
dividual who has been proud, inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, is sud- 
denly thrown upon charity he becomes 
unhappy, discouraged amd liable to fall 
into a state of financial and mental dis- 
tress. 

The speeding up of transportation, 
communication and industry adds many 
more to the ranks of the disabled each 
year, in spite of all precautionary 
Measures taken and the institution of 
safety programs and devices every- 
where. 

Statistics show that one out of every 
1,600 major and minor accidents re- 
sults in a permanent total disability; 
one out of every 26 accidents results 
in a permanent partial disability, and 
one out of every 650 persons in the 
United States becomes permanently 
disabled each year. This is an alarm- 
ing figure and makes it imperative that 


‘ we give to this problem serious con- 


sideration and at least find a partial 
solution. 

There is no way to estimate the ef- 
fect, mental and physical, of this trag- 
edy which takes place continually in 
our midst. When the breadwinner is 
suddenly stricken by permanent dis- 
ability and his income cut off, a reor- 
ganization of the family program must 
take place and frequently thé wife and 
mother must leave her family cares and 
become the sole support. Oftentimes 
the children who should be in school 
must make their contributions toward 
the support of the home. 


v 
It should be noted that there is a vast 
difference between the permanent total 
disability and the permanent partial 
disability. For the first mentioned, 
there is no hope of restoring such a 
case to any type of gainful occupation, 
but for the latter much can be done. 
It is for this class that rehabilitation 
service was established. . 
Rehabilitation: has been defined as a 
Service which restores a disabled per- 
son to remunerative employment, not 
necessarily that in which he was for- 
merly engaged. 
‘ In nearly every State in the Union, 


through Federal aid matched by an ap- 
propriation provided by the State, 
specialists are employed whose duties 
are to study, advise, guide and super- 
vise the work of rehabilitation within 
its borders. Since all cases vary in 
some particular, group instruction is 
out of the question. It is the special- 
ist’s duty to establish contacts with es- 
tablished agencies and place the dis- 
abled as an apprentice with the agency 
that will best fit the case with the defi- 
nite aim of reestablishing him in some 
sort of employment commensurate with 
his physical and mental abilities and, 
thereby, change his status from one of 
dependence and place him on an inde- 
pendent plane. 


The specialist makes a careful study 
of each case which comes to his atten- 
tion, for all caseS differ in degree of 
disability, age, spirit, and education. 
After a careful inventory of all factors 
bearing on the case, arrangements are 
made for the training of the individual 
in the type of work he is particularly 
interested in, provided his disability 
will permit. Upon the completion of 
this training an effort is made to place 
the disabled person in remunerative 
employment. 

Vv 


Approximately 50,000 disabled per- 
sons have been restored to various 
types of remunerative employment dur- 
ing the past decade at an average cost 
of approximately $250 per case. A good 
investment, if considered from a mone- 
tary standpoint alone, but if considered 
from the standpoint of the conserva- 
tion of human resources as well as the 
humanitarian factors involved, it could 
never be estimated with any degree of 
accuracy. 


The following is a typical case of 
rehabilitation in Maine: A young man, 
S1 years of age, became a cripple and 
was confined to his home and a wheel 
chair, due to a paralysis of both legs 
from his hips down, caused by an at- 
tack of infantile paralysis. This man 
had a family dependent upon his abil- 
ity to earn a living. When this bread- 
Winner was stricken it became neces- 
sary for the family to call on the city 
for support. , 

The rehabilitation service arranged 
for a correspondence course in poultry 
farming for him. Upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of this course a small 
loan was arranged for, to set him up in 
business and a poultry house connected 
with his home was built with floor ar- 
ranged on same level as floor of house, 
permitting him to wheel himself 
through his poultry house and give per- 
sonal attention to his flock. For five 
years his average earnings have been 
approximately $23 weekly. This’ in- 
come has made him. self-supporting 
and, incidentally, relieved society of 
the burden of the support of his family. 
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EF. ewer Industrial Accidents in Ohio 


Progress Made in State During 1930 Outlined 


i By THOMAS P. KEARNS 
Superintendent, Division of Safety and Hygiene, State of Ohio 


ards, Ohio industry made some 
definite, but not remarkable, gains 

for safety in 1930, 

While it is true that the record for 
the year discloses the fact that there 
were 36 fewer fatal accidents, 49,114 
nonfatal accidents and 946,379 days 
less time loss as a result of industrial 
mishaps in 1930 than in the preceding 
year, decreased exposure undoubtedly 
played an important part in bringing 
about this reduction of approximately 
2.8 per cent in fatalities, 18.8 per cent 
in nonfatals and 184 per cent in time 
loss. In the matter of fatalities, it 
might be said that the percentage of 
decrease would have been much larger 
had it not been for the Millfield mine 
disaster in November, which elaimed 
84 lives. : 

Opinions differ as to the per cent of 
decrease in emmloyment in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929, but fairly reliable 
sources of information considered in 
lieu of actual figures on man hour ex- 
posure, would indicate an average de- 
crease of approximately 17 per cent in 
all industrial employment in 1930. 
Using this figure as a basis for com- 
putation, it will be seen that the actual 
statistical gains in accident prevention 
in 1930 were comparatively small. 

"1 Tentative totals prepared by our sta- 
tistical laboratory show that Ohio in- 
dustries’ had 1,259 fatal and 211,492 
nonfatal accidents, with 10,780,117 
days time loss in 1930, as compared 
with 1,295 fatal and 260,606 nonfatal 
accidents in 1929, causing 11,726,486 
days time loss. Reduced to _percent- 
ages, the decrease in both accident fre- 
quency and severity during the past 
year, exclusive of fatalities, is approxi- 
mately the same. 

These figures represent claims filed, 


Jie solely by statistical] stand- 


without reference to their subsequent 
disposition. Herein lies one of the 
serious difficulties of actually gauging 
the State’s progress in accident pre- 
vention for the past year. In the 
1928-29 period, a report of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations shows that 
approximately 25 per cent of death 
claims. filed. were -held to be without 
merit and were disallowed. Also, for 
the past three years, it is shown that 
of 70 death claims filed under the pro- 
visions of the Occupational Disease 
Act, only 18 were approved and 52° dis- 
missed, yet all were charged against 
the records as fatalities. While it is 
impossible to estimate at this time the 
percentage of nonfatal claims disal- 
lowed, it is certain that it is not far 
below that of fatal claims and that it 
1S steadily increasing. 

Another factor that cannot be over- 
looked in consideration of the figures 
is the greater susceptibility to acci- 
dent that aécompanies ‘periods of de- 
pression, when the mental attitude of 
workers not too certain of being re- 
tained in service, adds a hazard not 
present in seasons of prosperity with 
their accompanying stability of plant 
morale. 

The shifting of men to unaccustomed 
work in an effort to keep them on the 
pay roll increases the possibility of in- 
dustrial mishaps and the tendency in 
some quarters to extend retrenchment 
policies to safety organizations adds 
new perils to offset the reductions in 
exposure on a pay-roll basis. Our con- 
tention is, that the psychological in- 
fiyiences that must be combated in pe- 
riods of depression are as much of a 
handicap to accident prevention activi- 
ties as is an increase of accident ex- 
posure under normal conditions. 
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in Manu facturing 


and Distribution of California Butter 


. od 


How Pasteurization Laws 


and Federal-State 


Grading Service Have Aided in ‘Development of Industry 
By B. D. MASON 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HE FIRST important commercial 

dairies in California originated 

in Marin County early in 1852. 
Butter was churned with the crudest 
kind. of equipment. The quality was 
very poor, the cows were poor produc¢- 
ers and the seascn of production was 
short. Milk was set in large, shallow 
pans on shelves where the cream was 
allowed to rise. It was skimmed by 
hand into large cream tanks, allowed 
to ripen or sour, and then churned in 
crude square box churns. 

The buttermilk was then drawn from 
the churn, the butter washed but lit- 
tle, after which it was placed upon a 
table devised for the hand working-in 
of the salt and water, to which the but- 
ter maker paid little attention. As a 
result defects were common occur- 
rences. 

This butter was then packed in kegs, 
covered with brine and intermittently 
shipped to market. Butter made in the 
early Spring and Summer was pickled 
in brine, stored in cool cellars and used 
during the Winter months. No cold 
storage houses were available until 
about 1893. 

From 1852 until about 1893 butter 
making was confined mostly to the 
coastal region north and south of San 
Francisco, with some butter being made 
in the open season in the meadowed 
valleys of the high Sierras. Dairy 
stock, wintering in the valley and foot- 
hill regions, was driven to the moun- 
tain valleys as soon as the snow 
melted. 

Here the cows were milked and a fine 
quality of butter made, mostly packed 
in kegs for Winter use. The native 
meadow grasses made a fine flavored 
butter-and the cold mountain water, 
used in washing, gave the body a fine 
texture. Early in the nineties enor- 
mous crops of alfalfa were being raised 
in the inland valleys where the land 
could be irrigated. Large quantities 
of milk were produced when this suc- 
culent feed was used. —~ 

Up to 1888 the factory system of 
butter making in California was un- 
known. Manufacturing was confined 
entirely to the farm dairy. Following 
the introduction of the centrifugal 
cream separator from 1888 to 1895, fac- 
tories grew in number, and the old 
practice of hand skimming was soon 
forgotten. Farmers brought or sent 
their milk to the plant, where it was 
skimmed and the tream churned into 
butter.. Later, in the nineties, the cen- 
trifugal separator had reached such a 
stage of development that it could be 
used advantageously and conveniently 
in outlying dairies not accessible to the 
factory. 

The coming of the hand and small 
power separator p#oduced an entirely 
new situation in the industry and other 
than coastal and mountain counties 
were able to’ produce cream for factory 
butter making. The advent of the small 
hand and power centrifugal separator 
on the dairy farm was a directly con- 
tributing factor in the development of 
large centralized creameries through- 
out California. ; 

The introduction of new methods of 
skimming cream, new types of churns 
and workers, the coming of the Bab- 
cock test as a basis for paying dairy- 
men for milk and cream, the introduc- 
tion of actual weight sales and butter 


a 


substitutes, constitute some of the 
more important conditions which made 
necessary enactment of laws for the 
protection and development of this rap- 
idly growing industry. In 1892 the 
State Dairy Bureau was organized with 
but few acts to enforce. Additional 
statutes have*been added as the indus- 
try developed. These legislative stand- 
ards have played no little part in the 
improvement of California butter. 


A law was passed, effective in 1916, 
requiring universal pasteurization of 
all milk and cream which was not pro- 
duced from “nonreacting tuberculin- 
tested cows.” The pasteurization of all 
cream for butter making is now rigidly 
enforced by the Bureau of Dairy Cen- 
trol. This step has caused greater im- 
provement in butter quality in Cali- 
fornia than any one other factor. To- 
day there is practically no butter in 
California markets which is not effi- 
ciently pasteurized—assuring to the 
consumer a safe supply of pure butter 
of satisfactory keeping quality. 

The change from manufacturing but- 
ter on the farm to the factory system, 
the introduction of the cream separator, 
the necessity for the formation of vari- 
ous types of creamery organizations to 
fit local conditions and the’ increased 
diversity of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, developed competition among 
creameries seeking milk and cream. 
This directly affected the improvement 
of butter "quality, as it developed an 
improved system of buying milk fat 
from the dairymen. The greatest of 
these improved systems is the direct 
daily delivery of milk and cream, which 
made possible the manufacture of sweet 
cream butter. Sweet cream butter is 
the highest possible quality product 
on our markets today. The demand for 
it is so great that creameries manu- 
facturing this quality secure premiums 
over other grades. 

Conrpetition for cream in the country 
and higher prices for milk fat, to- 
gether with the necessary operating ex- 
penses and mechanical losses at manu- 
facturing points, has made it neces- 
sary for factory operators to secure as 
large a percentage of overrun as pos- 
sible. Overrun consists of adding wa- 
ter and salt to the churned milk fats. 
In the early days it was not always pos- 
sible for butter makers to control over- 
run, but with improved churning, wofk- 
ing facilities and temperature controls, 
it is possible today for manufacturers 
to make a product of uniform composi- 
tion. The standards of this product 
are definitely defined by the general 
dairy law of California. ‘It has been. 
definitely proved that the control of 
moisture and salt in butter has added 
greatly to its quality. 

The Federal-State grading service és- 
tablished in the cities of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles is an important cog 
in the improvement of butter quality. 
In these two cities the grading of but- 
ter is carried on by expert butter 
graders. Many producers, creamery- 
men and dealers, as well as consumers, 
are availing themselves of this service. 
The University of California, through 
its Dairy Industry Division, has. pro- 
vided laboratory and field services, 
where extension and ‘experimental work 
is carried on with the expressed pur- 
pose of standardizing and improving 
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Supervision of Small Loans 


in Massachusetts + + + * * 
Lenders Are Required to Make Weekly Re- 


ports to State Supervisor Containing Infor- 
mation on All of Their Transactions 


By EARL E. DAVIDSON 


Supervisor of Loan Agencies, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HEN the business of the per- 

sonal finance companies ,is crit- 

icized it should be born in 
mind that the licensed agencies are 
lending money for constructive pur- 
poses to people who cannot borrow at 
a bank, and cannot get a loan else- 
where. 


It may be of interest to know that 
Massachusetts has a method of obtain- 
ing information about each loan that, 
so far as I know, is not used by any 
other State, namely, a system of weekly 
reports by the lender. to the State su- 
pervisor on forms provided by the Com- 
monwealth. ' 

These give the consecutive numbers 
of all loans made from the time an 
office opens on Monday morning until it 
closes on Saturday night, the date on 
which the loan’ is made, the name and 
address of the borrower, the amount of 
money given the borrower, the terms of 
repayment, the rate of charge, informa- 
tion as to the nature of the security, 
and whether recorded or not. Similar 


weekly reports of all loans discharged, ° 


which give the amount of money given 
the borrower and all money paid the 
lender, are made to the Commonwealth. 
These reports are required to be in the 
office of the supervisor not later than 


- Wednesday.of the week following that 


in which the loans are made or dis- 
charged. 
Vv 


All Massachusetts lenders are re- 
quired to print upon the borrower’s re- 
ceipt book, which is prescribed, the 
statement, “For information or com- 
plaints apply to supervisor of loan 
agencies, State House, Boston.” 

There are many personal and tele- 
‘phone calls in the course of a day re- 
questing information or filing com- 
plaints. 

To encourage desirable applicants, 
the policy has been established of re- 
quiring corporations to be incorporated 
under Massachusetts statutes with 
some Massachusetts directors and some 
local capital, engaged in the business. 
With individuals, the suitability and 
experience of the applicants is given 
consideration as well as the needs of 
the community to be served. The stand- 
ard is a matter entirely within the ju- 
risdiction of the supervisor, whose sole 
purpose is to stabilize and standardize 
the business while at the same time 
protecting the borrowers’ interest. 


The operations of lenders which 
come under my supervisions in Massa- 
chusetts may be divided: roughly into 
the following classes: Independent 
licensees, chain offices, Morris Plan 
Companies, companies especially char- 
tered by the Legislature, and remedial 
loan companies. I shall disregard all 
but the independent and chain offices, 
and Morris Plan Companies, as these 
three groups comprise the bulk of the 
licensed business in Massachusetts. 

Somt interesting statistics have been 


compiled from the new form of annual 
report, now in use in 12 of the States, 
drafted by the American Association of 
Personal Finance Companies and ap- 
proved by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. I gave careful consideration to 
the draft submitted and after analysis 
of it with my own certified public ac- 


.countant, I made some slight changes 


in the form as recommended by the 
American Association. 


v 


The following facts are brought out 
by the Massachusetts form of annual 
report for the license year ended Sept. 
30, 1930: Eighty-two independent li- 
censed loan offices made 37,283 loans of 
$300 and under with an employed cap- 
ital of $4,354,265.44 at an annual ex- 
pense per account of $19.10 with a net 
profit of 8.48 per cent. There was legal 
action taken in 199 cases. 

For the same period 71 chain .li- 
censees made 70,014 loans, employing 
a capital of $11,303,127 at an annual 
expense per account of $25.95 with a 
net profit of 13% per cent. There was 
legal action taken in 287 cases. 


Twenty-two Morris Plan Companies 
made 46,235 loans, employing a capital 
of $8,245,403.74, at an annual eost per 
account of $14.58, at a net loss of 1.1 
per cent. There were 733 cases where 
legal action was necessary. 

Twelve of these Morris Plan Com- 
panies operated at a small net profit, 
but the losses of the other 10 were 
heavy enough to show the net loss of 
1.1 per cent, considerably to the sur- 
prise of many Morris Plan operators 
who had not realized at just what per- 
centage of loss the licensed small loan 
business of these offices had been con- 
ducted. 

The total shows that 175 licensees in 
Massachusetts last year made 153,622 
loans amounting to $23,902,796.18 (av- 
erage size of loan $155) at a net profit 
of 10.44 per cent. I have not added 
the figures from the chartered compa- 
nies and remedial companies as they 
do not operate on lines that make their 
statistics comparable with the figures 
given above. Thus the new form of 
annual report is not only valuable for 
the purpose of comparing operations. in 
the various States where it has been 
adopted, but it also gives us figures 
that will be the basis of arriving ata 
fair rate in a scientific manner as well 
as statistics of the business that are 
true and accurate for general public 
consumption. ‘ 

Vv 


In computing the percentage of net 
profit I have disregarded the deferred 
charges, organization expenses and 
other intangibles and have only taken 
such tangible assets as cash, loans re- 
ceivable, real estate and furniture and 
fixtures, thus obtaining the very high- 
est per cent of profit obtainable so that 
a doubting public has no basis for 
doubt. 


I nspection of Wisconsin Hotels 


State Seeks to Safeguard Health of Guests 
By WALTER C. MASE 


Director, Hotel and Restaurant Division, Board of Health, State of Wisconsin 


HEN the Wisconsin Legislature 
W of 1913 authorized a Division 

of Hotel and Restaurant In- 
spection, it established the primciple 
that the public health and comfort re- 
quired State supervision over the sani- 
tation of hotels and restaurants. 


: 
This supervision was. not undertaken 


as an arbitrary assumption of author- 
ity, nor was it intended as interference 
with private business. It was con- 
ceived solely as a mandate from the 
public, in the interest of public health, 


0 Oe 


of great value to butter manufacturers. 

The storing, packing, cutting and dis- 
tributing of butter has kept step with 
the quality improvement at manufac- 
turing centers. The old method of stor- 
ing butter has been replaced by the 
newer, methods, of artificial and me- 
chanical refrigeration, where it can be 
held at.extremely low temperature for 
long periods of time without any detri- 
mental change in quality. The adop- 
tion of the solid standard cube contain- 
ing 68 pounds net, aids in the storing, 
handling and cutting of the butter. The 
standard cube is a great improvement 
over the old, musty, rancid, returnable 
case used until about 1910. 

California dairy laws require that 
the name and address of the manufac- 
turer, the wholesale distributor, or the 
retailer shall be placed on each and 
every package of butter, together with 
other requirements. This form of label- 
ing is very advantageous in State con- 
trol work and places the responsibility 
of the weight, composition, and \quality 
upon the shoulders of the party under 
whose name and brand the butter is 


California’s butter. This hais also been \ printed, 


for the removal of detrimental condi- 
tions then existing in many such es- 
tablishments. 

Periodic visits by State representa- 
tives, as predicted at the outset, have 
encouraged the owners of hotels to 
maintain high standards of operation 
for the public protection. Wisconsin 
hotels today are generally free from 
objectionable conditions that, prior to 
the enactment of the law, were com- 
monly detrimental to the public safety. 
Once coming to official notice through 
inspection or complaint, any departure 
from the State code is made the sub- 
ject of orders for prompt abatement. 

The hotels are licensed by the State. 
This gives the State Board of Health au- 
thority to compel them to adhere to its 
rules when compunction is deemed nec- 
essary, inasmuch as failure to comply 
justifies revocation of permit. Cases 
in which this power was, invoked have 
been rare in the 17 years in which the 
code has obtained. 

Wisconsin has 1,630 licensed hotels, 
of which 641 are classed as Summer 
resort hotels. A total of approximately 
34,000 rooms are reserved by these 
hotels for use of transients, while 
rooms occupied by permanent guests 
at the time of a recent census, bring 
the aggregate of individual rooms to 
approximately 50,000 units. 

It has been the observation of this 
Bureau over many years of experience 
that the owners of hotels are benefited 
equally with the traveling public under 
this system of supervision. Public pa- 
tronage is drawn to those places that 
are most attractive to the eye and that 
in various phases of operation most 
closely approximate those .of .a well- 
regulated private home. : 





